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RUSSIA AND HER DEPENDENCIES. 
THe CAUCASUS. 


eo the last three or four 
years a movement has been 
taking place on the confines of 
south-eastern Europe which, amid 
more immediate and important 
agitations, has almost escaped the 
attention of the nations of the West. 
An emigration as vast as that which 
has been for years depeopling Ireland 
of its Celtic population, has been 
going on among the mountaineers of 
the Northern Caucasus. Through- 
out the northern provinces of Euro- 
pean Turkey, in Asia Minor, and 
even beyond the Cilician Gates, in 
Syria and Palestine, the national 
costume of the Caucasian moun- 
taineer may be encountered by the 
traveller, fixing his attention by 
the contrast it presents to the or- 
dinary dress of the Turkoman or 
Arab. In many places these immi- 
grants are settled down in little 
colonies, impatiently undergoing 
that change which must transform 
them from the marauding patriots 
they were in their own land, to 
agriculturists, which they must now 
become in the country of their 
adoption, however repugnant such 
a life be to theirnature. Hundreds of 
the chief men, with their clansmen, 
have found occupation more con- 
genial to their habits, by attaching 
themselves as military retainers to 
the Pashas of the Asiatic provinces. 
The petty but patriarchal courts of 
these grandees are seldom without a 
good sprinkling of the Aalpaks, and 
long cartridge-loaded dresses of the 
Circassians. 

Ever since the close of the Crimean 
war, but especially since the capture 
of Schamyl, has this exodus been 
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going on. Turkish political agents 
and bands of fanatical Dervisches 
have been gradually working on the 
people, persuading them to flee 
away from the encroachments of the 
Greek and Armenian crosses, and 
to seek among their co-religionists 
under the sway of the Sultan that 
religious and social sympathy which 
was so intruded upon in their native 
country. Tens of thousands of the 
more fanatical of the tribes listened 
to these preachings and emigrated. 
In no manner could the policy of 
Russia have been so admirably 
assisted. Russia is but too glad to 
get rid of those restless tribes she 
cannot subjugate, and takes good 
care that none who have once emi- 
grated shall ever return; unless, 
indeed, it is to be embodied among 
the irregular troops of the frontier. 
The result of this emigration, and 
of the slow but sure method of 
encircling those that remain between 
well-supported forts is, that the 
Caucasus may now be said to be 
subdued. Only a kernel, so to 
speak, of its peoples, inhabiting the 
most inaccessible parts of the 
country, are in a state of total inde- 
pendence and periodical warfare, 
presenting the last barrier of their 
untameable opposition to the civi- 
lization and conquest of the Russian. 

During this same time a similar 
emigration to European or Asiatic 
Turkey has been taking place among 
the Tartars of the Crimea. When 
Catherine annexed that peninsula to 
her empire, the Tartar population 
numbered over 300,000. Not moro 
than 80,000 now remain, and these 
are only waiting a fit opportunity 
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to rejoin their brethren. To fill up 
a country thus rendered desolate, 
the Russian Government, a year or 
two ago, invited colonies of Bul- 
garians to settle down in the deserted 
vineyards and gardens. After a 
time, from one cause or another, 
they became dissatisfied with the 
change, and went back to their own 
country. Hundreds of families of 
Great Russians and Cossacks have 
since established themselves in the 
Crimea. Speculators and merchants 
have bought up at a nominal price 
the lands vacated by the Tartars. 
When the projected communication 
by railroad between Moscow and 
Sevastopol is completed, the rest of 
the Tartar population of the Crimea 
will probably have disappeared, and 
the palace of Bakcheserai and a few 
other spots, will be the only relics 
of the Tartar conquest and rule. 
Directly this is done, and Sevastopol 
becomes—asit is stated it will become 
—a free commercial port, the Crimea 
will be to Russia what the Isle of 
Wight is to England—a summer 
resort, or a winter residence for the 
nobility and merchants of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. Already during 
the last few years, a number of 
pretty bathing villages have sprung 
up along the southern coast, whither 
sublime scenery and a genial climate 
attract hundreds of visitors from all 
those parts of the Black Sea with 
which there is any communication. 
Before entering on any descrip- 
tion of the present state of the 
Caucasus, and of the progress which 
Russia has lately made in its sub- 
jugation, I wish to say a few words 
as to the sources from which in- 
formation about Russia and the 
Russians is chiefly derived. 
Everything connected with that 
country is supposed to be more or 
less wrapt in mysterious uncertainty. 
France and England derive most of 
their knowledge of it from either 
Polish or German sources. Few 
Englishmen or Frenchmen, who 
visit any part of that colossal 
empire or its dependencies, can 
speak the language well enough to 
make their journey a study of 
politics or society; and without a 
knowledge of the language spoken 
by the people of a country, n satis- 
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factory opinion of them can possibly 
be formed by the traveller. The: 
writings of the Poles on Russia are 
so prompted by national hatred, 
facts and figures are so systema- 
tically distorted, that to form a 
judgment thereon would be like 
consulting the writings or speeches 
of an Ultramontane Irish bishop for 
a knowledge of England and the 
English. The writings of the Poles 
on the Russians are only good as a 
check upon the writings of the 
Russians on themselves. The Ger- 
mans, from their connexions in 
Russia, are those whose accounts 
are the most correct; yet their very 
connexions generally make them 
very reserved in their affirmations. 
So much is Russian intelligence 
mistrusted at the present day, so 
prevailing is the impression that 
Russian accounts are specially con- 
cocted for the digestion of Western: 
Europe, that with some people, 
Russian statistics are even con- 
sidered as only part of a system 
to mislead public opinion abroad. 
This is only one of the many mis- 
takes about that country which are 
engendered by ignorance. If Russia» 
statistical works were compiled to 
mislead foreigners, it should be 
remembered that they must first of 
all mislead those for whom they are 
compiled, viz., Russian administra- 
tive officials. To suppose this 
would be absurd. Perhaps in all 
Europe are not to be found more 
correct or more complete statistics 
than those of the Russian Empire. 
The fault is that they are not gene- 
rally circulated, few are translated, 
while scarcely any are consulted by 
those who write about Russia anc 
the Russians. There is, moreover, 
supposed to be a mysterious secrecy 
attending all Russian official doct- 
ments. A ready case will prove my 
meaning. 

In the summer of last year, & 
tourist in the Black Sea obtained, 
probably from some Russian officer, 
a navy list. Thinking he had founc 
a treasure, he immediately copiec 
out of it a list of the real and 
fictitious ships comprised in the 
Black Sea and Baltic fleets, and sent 
it in a letter of alarm to the 7imes. 
From the 7imes it was copied into 
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half the newspapers of England, 
by many of which it was thought 
worthy to become the subject of 
Jeading articles. Now, what this 
gentleman considered a secret and 
most important document, any con- 
sular agent, newspaper reporter, or 
traveller, who can read the Russian 
language, might have bought, read, 
Jearnt, and inwardly digested. Every 
month there issue from the Govern- 
ment presses, magazines for every 
department of the administration ; 
one for the army, another for the 
navy, the Ministry of the Interior, 
Public Education, &c. From these, 
any newspaper correspondent may 
instruct his readers whenever correct 
information about Russia is desir- 
able. And it is only from a con- 
sultation of such official documents, 
aided by personal experience, that a 
just conclusion as to the state of 
Russia and her dependencies can be 
derived. 

Russian geographers divide the 
eountry which we call the Caucasus* 
into three portions, viz., the Cis- 
Caucasus, Caucasus Proper, and 
the Trans-Caucasus. The first por- 
tion is a prolongation of the Steppes 
up to the rivers Kuban and Terek, 
the former falling into the Black, 
the second into the Caspian Sea. 
Caucasus Proper is that part which 
is occupied by the central chain of 
the Caucasian Alps, and the two 
recondary chains, the Andes and 
the Tchérnya Gora, or Black Moun- 
tains. This forms a belt of land of 
about 200 miles in width extending 
across the isthmus in a diagonal 
direction from north-west to south- 
east, parallel with the courses of 
the Kuban and the Terek. Trans- 
Caucasus consists of the ancient 
Grusia, Imezitia, Mingrelia, and part 
of Armenia, inhabited by Georgians, 
Armenians, Kourds, and Persians. 
For political purposes, these three 
divisions are subdivided into ten 
provinces, viz., the Government of 
Stavropol, and the Tchérnomora, or 
land of the Black Sea Cossacks, 
which make up the Cis-Caucasus; 
the Governments of Tiflis, Erivan, 
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Kutais, and Bakin, forming the 
Trans-Caucasus, which extends from 
the central chain to the Persian 
and Turkish frontiers; the four 
districts of Kuban, Terek, Daghes- 
tan, and Derbend, which make up 
Caucasus Proper. Of the first two 
of these divisions I shall do no more 
than make occasional mention. 
They were long ago thoroughly 
brought under Russian domination. 
The Georgians and Armenians of 
the South, in the hopelessness of ever 
regaining their independence, are 
so far contented that their persons 
and religion are protected by a 
strong government from their 
Mussulman neighbours; while the 
Cossacks of the northern province 
are the most active instruments of 
the Russian Government in the sub- 
jugation of the still independent 
tribes. It is of the four last men- 
tioned districts that I shall chiefly 
speak; for it is there that these in- 
dependent tribes dwell. 

The inhabitants known in the 
west by the common names of Cir- 
cassians and Georgians, are classed 
by the ethnographers of Russia into 
no less than ten distinct nations, 
subdivided into innumerable tribes, 
called after the district or the river 
near which they dwell. The name 
of a branch of a nation has thus 
been often mistaken for the nation 
itself by travellers able to converse 
with the natives either in the 
Russian or their vulgar tongue; 
while to those who could judge only 
by the eye, the similarity of feature, 
dress, dwellings, manners and cus- 
toms among all the Caucasian tribes 
would lead to a conclusion that they 
were all one nation. To understand 
anything of the country, therefore, 
it is necessary to know somewhat 
of the descent of its people. 

Three great races of the human 
family have come into contact, 
clashed or amalgamated among the 
valleys of the thousand - peaked 
Caucasus. To the original inhabi- 
tants of the Indo-European race 
broke in at an early epoch the 
Semitic nations of Asia Minor, and 


* The Russian, as also the Armenian name of the country, is Kavkas, a Persian word, 


meaning a high mountain. 
chief mountain, 


The Georgians call it Jal-bouz (mane of ice), from Elbrous, the 
Pliny gives it the name of Graucasus, 
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established their power in the south. 
In the north-east, the Tartars some 
centuries since made their inroads, 
driving back the Indo-Europeans 
further and further into the moun- 
tains. About two hundred years ago, 
a mixed race of Tartars, Scythi- 
ans, and Sarmates, then inhabiting 
lands bordering the Dnieper, fell 
back before the dominating sway of 
Poles and Muscovites, and betook 
themselves to the mountains. In 
the present day, therefore, the 
nations of the Caucasus may be 
divided as follows:—the mongrel 
breeds of Tartars and Europeans 
who are settled down in the military 
colonies in the north; the Semitic 
Georgians and Armenians of the 
south; and those nations which 
inhabit the Caucasus properly so 
called, which vary in race from pure 
Indo-European to every mixture of 
this, with both Semitic and Tartar 
blood. Although forming many 
nations, for practical purposes they 
may be considered as only two— 
the Adighe, falsely called Tcherkessi 
or Circassians, and the Daghestaners. 
The Adighe is the common name 
of those peoples of the northern and 
western portion of the Caucasus, 
whose iron-bound and _ thickly- 
wooded coasts extend from the river 
Kuban to the Cape called Pissunda, 
and far into the interior beyond the 
snow-capped heights of Elbrous. 
The greater part are of Indo-Euro- 
pean race, little alloyed by any mix- 
ture of Semitic or Tartar blood. In 
the early part of our era, having 
felt the influence of the Greek and 
the Byzantine, as at a later epoch 
that of the Genoese, and almost in 
our own day that of the Turk and 
the Tartar, their religion is a strange 
mixture of the dogmas and cere- 
monies of Latin and Greek Christi- 
anity and Mahometanism, with much 
heathenism interspersed. Their 
Government is patriarchal, and the 
different tribes form an imperfect 
sort of Confederation, which is con- 
tinually being broken by political 
and religious jealousies. To these 
tribes Europeans have given the 
common name of Tcherkessi—the 
name of a horde of Sclavo-Tartar 
banditti who broke in upon the 
Adighe about two centuries ago. 
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The original Tcherkessi were a 
Tartar people settled on the lower 
Dnieper, and the predecessors of 
the celebrated Cossacks of the Za- 
porojia. A race of hardy freebooters, 
they were at once the terror of the 
Turks on one side and the Tartars 
on the other, from whom they re- 
ceived the name of Tcherkessi or 
brigands. Driven at length from 
the Dnieper to the Don, they settled 
near that river at a spot which, in 
its very name, bears the impression 
of their passage—Novo-Tcherkask, 
or New Tcherkask, now the chief 
town of the Don Cossacks, which 
was founded by these migrating bri- 
gands, and so named in memory of 
that old Tcherkask which they had 
abandoned on the Dnieper. As 
Russia extended her sway south- 
ward these Tcherkessi retreated 
across the Kuban and _ Terek. 
Among the more Tartar tribes of 
the north-east they were quickly 
absorbed. In the north-west, among 
the Adighe, they encountered more 
jealousy; but, at length, their su- 
perior weapons and military quali- 
ties obtained them admission, and 
they became Works or military chiefs. 
Their peculiarities of race and reli- 
gion still distinguish them among 
the Adighe. As fanatical Mussul- 
mans they have ever been the chief 
upholders of the Turkish power in 
this part of the Caucasus; and, as 
they have ever played the chief part 
in all the disturbances of which 
this country has been the seat, both 
with the Russians and the Turks, 
their name has been given to the 
whole people, among whom they 
originally came as strangers, and 
by whom as such they are still 
considered. Thousands of these 
Tcherkessi have lately emigated to 
Turkey; thousands also may be 
found embodied among the Russian 
irregular troops. 

Four powerful tribes make up 
the nation of the Adighe. Of these, 
the Shansughi, the Abadzechi, and 
the Ubuichi, inhabit a part of 
that belt of land before mentioned, 
from the shores of the Black Sea to 
the Elbrous, and still resist step by 
step the encroachments of the Rus- 
sians. To the east of the Elbrous, 
around the great military road which 
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passes through their territory, dwell 
the Karbardinsi, who are now 
thoroughly awed, if not subjected 
by the Russians. Of the whole 
nation half are still independent and 
owe their freedom entirely to the 
inaccessibility of their fastnesses. 
Though now better organised in 
their defence, still their national 
existence can only be prolonged for 
yet a few years, when they must 
give in like the rest of their nation. 

The other nation of Caucasians, 
who are occasionally in arms against 
the Russians, are the Daghestaners, 
or, as they are better known by any 
of the single names of their tribes, 
the Tchechensi, the Lesgians, or 
the Avarians. Their country is on 
the Caspian side of the Isthmus, 
extending from the River Terek to 
the town of Derbend. They number 
about 600,000, two-thirds of whom 
are quite subjected. In race they 
are about an equal mixture of Indo- 
European, Semitic, and Tartar. A 
debased form of Christianity was at 
one time their prevailing religion, 
but the pressure of the Russians on 
the Tartars of the Steppes, the in- 
roads of the Tartar Cossacks or 
Tcherkessi, and, lastly, the prose- 
lyting zeal of the Imams, especially 
that of Schamy], for more than forty 
years, has confirmed the Mahometan 
religion in all its fanaticism. Since 
the capture of that celebrated man 
in 1859 there has been a sort of 
armistice between the Daghestaners 
and the Russians, interrupted, in- 
deed, by one or two very serious 
rebellions, but not important enough 
to prevent the latter from making 
roads and building forts all over the 
country. It is chiefly from among 
the Techechensi and Lesgians that 
has taken place the emigration of 
which I spoke before; and it was 
from some of the emigrants them- 
selves that I learned many particu- 
lars about the state of their country, 
and about that great man whose 
theatre their country had been. 

The whole population of the Cau- 
casus is estimated by the Russians 
at 4,000,000," scattered over an area 
of 128,000 square miles. Of these, 
two-thirds—comprising the Geor- 
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gians, Armenians, Persians, with 
certain tribes of the Adighe and 
Daghestaners—are either under Rus- 
sian authority and taxation, or ac- 
knowledge the Tsar’s supremacy and 
protection by furnishing contingents 
to his armies. The other third in- 
cludes the rest of the Daghestaners 
and Adighe, with a few other tribes 
mixed up with them, some of whom 
nominally acknowledge the sway of 

Russia, while others resist every en- 
croachment by arms. 

To restrain those already sub- 
jected, and to follow up the conquest 
of the rest who are still in open 
warfare, or ready to pounce down 
on their invaders on the slightest 
opportunity, the Russian Govern- 
ment has to keep an army of 200,000 
men in the Caucasus. This army 
comprises three distinct forces: the 
regular army, the Cossacks, and the 
native militia, the whole under the 
command of the lieutenant of the 
Emperor, the Grand Duke Michael. 
To support this and to keep up a 
communication by the coasts are 
two powerful flotillas, one in the 
= Sea, the other in the Caspian 


The regular army consists of 
ninety battalions of infantry, of 
which twenty are either grenadiers 
or sharpshooters, and among the 
finest of the Russianarmy. Twelve 
battalions are made up of Caucasians 
and form a splendid body of men, 
though they are badly armed. Three 
other battalions are convict troops ; 
the rest ordinary line regiments. 
Attached to this force are 5000 
cavalry and 6000 mounted or foot 
artillery with 250 pieces. If hard 
pressed this army can be reinforced 
by the reserves at Orenburg or on 
the Don. 

By far the greater part of the 
Cossack army consists of cavalry and 
mounted artillery. It is made up 
of detachments of the so-called 
Cossacks of the Line, and of the 
Don and Black Sea Cossacks, and 
numbers about 60,000 men with 110 
pieces of artillery. The Cossacks of 
the Don are troops quite out of 
place among the valleys of the Cau- 
casus. Accustomed to the rolling 


* This does not include about 800,000 troops, military colonists, and German settlers. 
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steppe, both rider and horse suffer, 
and become bewildered when forced 
into action among narrow mountain 
paths and wooded gullies. These 
are, therefore, chiefly utilized in 
keeping up the communications and 
escorting supplies in the more open 
parts of the country. 

The ‘ Tchérnomora’ or Black Sea 
Yossacks are the descendants of the 
Cossacks of the Dnieper, who in 
1792 emigrated from the famous 
Zaporojia and settled along the 
Kuban. Organised in a manner 
similar to the Cossacks of the Don, 
they occupy themselves in times of 
peace with agriculture, fishing and 
commerce. As their country is ad- 
jacent and constantly exposed to 
the attack of the Shansughi, they 
are obliged to maintain a contingent 
of 20,000 men of all arms, in order to 
be ready on any emergency. In case 
of necessity, however, they are able 
to put on foot treble that number, 
as every man is a soldier, trained 
from boyhood to military foot and 
horse evolutions. All these military 
colonies of Cossacks are able to 
furnish some splendid regiments of 
irregular troops on the outbreak of 
any war. The great advantage, 
however, is that, in times of peace, 
they do not cost the Government a 
rouble. 

The third and most renowned 
body of Cossacks wielded by the 
Russian Government for the con- 
quest of the Caucasus are the Cos- 
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sacks of the Line. Their colony 
was first planted by the Empress 
Catherine on the River Terek, but 
has now extended itself along that 
river and up its tributaries into the 
very heart of the Caucasus. They 
now number about 300,000 souls, 
and keep a contingent of 20,000 
troops to guard their stanitzas. In 
dress, arms, and appearance, they 
are scarcely to be distinguished 
from the independent tribes. Since 
the Crimean war this Cossack colony 
has been increased a hundred-fold, 
not only by Russian or Polish poli- 
tical prisoners sentenced to Cauca- 
sian banishment, but by numbers of 
the surrounding nations, who, since 
the capture of Schamyl, have sub- 
mitted and now receive the pay of 
the Russian Government. Under 
its able administration, this mixture 
of divers breeds and creeds becomes 
in a very few years kneaded into a 
homogeneous whole. The Russian 
language and the holy orthodox 
religion serve one and all for con- 
versation and for worship.* 

These Cossacks of the line have 
extended their stanitzas and roads 
in all directions, 4nd enclosed most 
of the Daghestaners in an armed 
line, so that a very few years will 
suffice to subdue them thoroughly. 
During the past year or two they 
have also been brought against the 
Adighe of the Black Sea, and their 
courage, wildness, and cruelty make 
them a horror to those mountaineers. 


* Tn 1859, a society for ‘ re-establishing Orthodox Christianity in the Caucasus’ was 


founded in St. Petersburg, the aim of which, according to the programme, was, ‘ in an 
enlightened spirit, to make worldly and spiritual citizens of the armed enemies of the 
Church and Russian Power in the Caucasus,’ Four ranks of members were instituted, 
admission to any one being attainable by the payment of 1000, 500, 200, or 20 roubles. 
Four kinds of crosses in gold and silver, with distinguishing ribbons, were made the 
emblems of membership. On these crosses was coined the effigy of Saint Nina, the even- 
with-the-Apostles, the Holy Civilizer of Grusia. The Empress immediately took this 
society under her protection and patronage. Its head-quarters is at Tiflis, with branches 
in various parts of the mountain. By its means, churches have been built and schools 
established, in some of which the Russian language is taught; in others, only the vulgar 
tongue of the converts. Printing presses have been set up, and philologists have classified 
the twenty different languages of the Caucasian tribes, and given an alphabet and a written 
language to those which had none, The New Testament and other religious books have, 
by their labours, been translated, and now serve as text-books to the scholars, The difli- 
culties which this society had at first to encounter were enormous; nevertheless, I find 
that in 1861, 276 children from among the newly subdued tribes were being educated in 
its schools at a cost of 10,220 roubles a year. During the last two years still further 
progress has been made, for the society had, in 1863, a revenue of nearly half a million 
roubles at its disposal, for the propagation of Orthodox Christianity and Russian civilization 
among the Mahometan mountaineers. 
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A few companies form the s0- 
called Circassian guard at St. 
Petersburg. Several of their regi- 
ments were also present with Mura- 
viev at the siege of Kars, where they 
greatly distinguished themselves. 
As the Northern Caucasus becomes 
more pacified, this Cossack colony 
will be in a condition to furnish to 
the regular army as large a contin- 
gent of troops as do now the Cos- 
sacks of the Ural and Don. 

Like all imperial nations, from 
Rome to those of the present day, 
Russia makes use of allied troops, 
taken from among nations she has 
wholly or partially subdued, in 
order to extend or uphold her power. 
The Georgians, Armenians, the sub- 
jected Adighe and Daghestaners are 
obliged to furnish a militia, which, 
in war time, amounts to 50,000 men. 
During the late war this militia 
fought before Kars, and proved both 
brave and trustworthy. It is formed 
into infantry battalions only, is not 
trusted with artillery, and is seldom 
sent against the independent tribes 
of the north. 

To support the land forces are 
the flotillas of the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas. Although by the treaty 
of Paris, Russia is permitted only a 
certain number of ships of any 
burden in the Black Sea, there is no 
restriction in the number of small 
cruisers with which she has to keep 
up a continual blockade of the coast, 
especially that part inhabited by the 
Shansughi and Ubuichi. Iron- 
bound, possessing no good harbour, 
it is the chief resort of swift sailing 
sundals, which bring to the natives 
their supplies of powder and lead 
from Trebezonde, and now and then 
smuggle away some dirty but finely 
formed maiden for the harems of 
Constantinople. Along all this coast, 
from Novorossiesky to Pissunda, 
there is no communication by land. 
On every available point, therefore, 
the Russians have a fortress, from 
which a road extends up the water- 
courses. Ravines and water-courses 
here succeed one another. There is 
hardly a native village or an inha- 
bitant to be seen. Yet should any 
Russian land at a distance from 
their posts, an enemy is sure to be 
lurking behind every tree, bush, or 
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stone, appearing and disappearing 
like a spectre, but generally leaving 
some trace of his presence in a dead 
body or twoamong those who landed. 
Before this dangerous coast the Rus- 
sian cruisers are continually moving 
to and fro, even in the most stormy 
seasons of the year. Whenever they 
are obliged to refit or go into port 
for provisions, they are first relieved 
by others. In the Caspian Sea the 
flotilla watches the whole coast from 
Astracan to Lengoran, visiting the 
intermediate ports, such as Baku, 
Port Petrovsky, or the chief station 
of its cruisers behind the island of 
Sara. 

The commencement of the con- 
quest of the Caucasus dates from 
the time of Peter the Great. That 
vigorous genius first turned his 
attention to the subjugation of the 
wild Tartar hordes which dwelt 
on the confines of the Caucasus. 
He first organized a fleet in the 
Caspian, as well as in the Black and 
Baltic seas. He first, amid all the 
anxieties of his internal reforms and 
ambitious schemes of European 
conquest, found time to lead his 
newly-formed Russian levies against 
the Caucasian mountaineers. At 
Derbend, an old town founded by 
the Persians in the sixth century, 
still stands the palace of its former 
khans. In this building, now used 
as the palace of the governor, may 
be seen a room which Peter in- 
habited. In one of its walls there 
is a battered breach where he 
knocked away the stones with his 
own hands to form a temporary 
window, through which he might 
obtain a view of the Caspian Sea. 
The impatient hero was awaiting 
the arrival of the first Russian fleet 
which had been launched on the 
Caspian. Every trace of that great 
man’s presence, as well as the po- 
litical phrases which he often ex- 
pressed to his followers, are alike 
preserved and cherished by his suc- 
cessors. Although his famous will 
is only a legacy left to the imagina- 
tions of statesmen and alarmists, 
his political axioms were often 
copied down. One of his remarks 
was that ‘the Caucasus is the key 
and the gate to all the countries 
and regions of Asia.’ 
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The conquests of Peter the Great 
in the Caucasus were all recon- 
quered by the Persians a few years 
after his death. But Russian diplo- 
macy soon bared the way again to 
military conquest. In 1742 the 
princes of Daghestan, the country 
of Schamyl, acknowledged them- 
selves the vassals of Russia. About 
the same time the Ossetins, another 
small Christian tribe, likewise put 
themselves under her protection. 
In 1783 Heraclius, Prince of 
Georgia, acted in like manner, al- 
though it was not till many years 
afterwards that the weak-minded 
Georghi XIII. rendered up his 
kingly power and the protectorship 
of his people to the Emperor Alex- 
ander Il. The same year that this 
transaction took place a peace con- 
cluded with Persia brought the 
Russian frontier to the river Kour. 
Up to the year 1813 Persia had 
disputed the Caucasus step by step 
with Russia, but then, by the peace 
of Gulistan, Russia was confirmed 
in the possession of the whole of 
Daghestan, with the township of 
Derbend, and all the provinces com- 
prised in the ancient Grusia, Ime- 
ritia, Mingrelia, and Abasia. The 
Caspian Sea was given over by the 
victims to become a Russian lake, 
while treaties of commerce between 
the two countries conferred the 
widest privileges on Russia. A few 
years afterwards the Shah Abbas 
Mirza, incensed at this dishonour 
to his country, made one more 
noble but unsuccessful attempt to 
wrench the Caucasus from the Rus- 
sian grasp. Its result was shown 
at the next peace, in 1826, at Turk- 
manschai, when Persia had not only 
to pay the expenses of the war, but 
to cede eight thousand square miles 
more territory to her powerful 
neighbour—viz., the Armenian pro- 
vince of Erivan, with Nankechevan, 
the ancient capital of Armenia. 

As Persia was the reputed suze- 
rain over the Caspian sea-board of 
the Caucasus, so the Sublime Porte 
laid claim to that of the Black Sea, 
although its power at no time ex- 
tended beyond the forts on the 
coast. At the peace of Adrianople, 
in 1829, this pseudo-sovereignty 
was transferred to the Russians, 
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who immediately took possession of 
all the fortified posts on the coast, 
such as Anapa, Sukum-Kale, &e, 
Since that time the work of Russia 
has been to consolidate the conquest 
she had made; and now, having 
during fifty years expended hun- 
dreds of millions of roubles, and 
hundreds of thousands of men, she 
seems in a fair way of obtaining 
that end. 

The sovereignty of a country thus 
won by arms, and confirmed by 
treaty, was but a prelude to its 
real conquest. In the southern and 
more open provinces the yoke was 
easily fitted to the necks of the 
inhabitants. The chief men were 
incorporated among the Russian 
nobility; their privileges were not 
molested, sometimes even extended, 
on the one condition that they 
should profess the Christian re- 
ligion. As they were already half 
Christians, this condition was will- 
ingly accepted; the more so that 
their Mahometan practices respect- 
ing women were not looked into too 
closely. The mass of the people 
was considerately treated. They 
were not required to lay aside their 
arms; they could preserve their 
national manners, customs, adminis- 
tration, and forms of worship. 
They were only required to pay a 
small tax, and to furnish a con- 
tingent of troops to the Russian 
army. 

In the Northern Caucasus the 
Russians had a more difficult task. 
The country was a natural fortress. 
There were no towns or villages 
where men could congregate, by 
the capture of which its fate might 
be decided in a single battle. The 
inhabitants were of a young and 
uncivilized breed, possessing un- 
daunted courage, and were well 
armed in their manner. Every 
male from childhood upwards was 
a constant and expert rider, an un- 
erring marksman, a keen hunter 
and freebooter, and in time became 
an experienced though undisciplined 
warrior, His moral training was of 
the simplest character. Obedience 
to the precepts of his elders, to be 
true to his plighted word, and 
never to forgive an injury were his 
three chief duties. His religion was 
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a strange mixture of heathenism, 
Christianity, and Islamism; any one 
of the three predominating, as the 
country of his tribe bordered on, 
or was remote from, surrounding 
peoples who professed the names of 
Christ or Mahomet. He was simple 
in his manners and customs, and 
easily satisfied in his wants; he 
neither cared for civilization or 
change, and all the force of his 
patriotism was easily aroused 
against those who wished to intro- 
duce either. 

A conquest under such circum- 
stances could only be accomplished 
by the slow process of siege. The 
system pursued by Russia was the 
only suitable one, and must ulti- 
mately be crowned with success. 
Her first step was to make the 
great military road along the Kuban 
and Terek, from the Black Sea to 
the Caspian. Half-way between 
these two, where the mountains are 
less rugged, another road was made 
from the Cossack town of Ekaterino- 
gradsky, through the Karbarda, to 
another Cossack settlement, Vla- 
dikavkas, on to Tiflis. From this 
main road, others branched off up 
every important valley. Along these 
roads forts and military posts were 
planted like milestones. In 1842 
there were no less than 224 posts 
surrounding the independent tribes, 
extending over a distance of 1170 
versts. At the present time there 
is double that number. The larger 
forts are generally square buildings 
of stone, mounted with two or three 
cannon, and surrounded by a ditch 
with a bridge, the interior contain- 
ing the wooden barracks of the 
troops. Against European science 
they could make but the bare show 
of resistance; but against undis- 
ciplined and untechnical bravery 
they are almost impregnable. The 
mountain forts and stanitzas of the 
Cossacks are similarly constructed. 
Their garrisons vary in number 
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from 2000 to 25 men. Wherever 
these forts are founded in a favour- 
able position, and have road com- 
munication with more civilized 
parts of the country, they have 
become the trysting-places of Rus- 
sian, Greek, Jew, Armenian, and 
Georgian settlers. Many such forts 
are, in the present day, places of a 
flourishing trade, to which even the 
unsubdued natives resort to ex- 
change their produce for European 
manufactured goods. An Orthodox 
church is built, and the once iso- 
lated post has become the centre of 
a town. 

The success of the Russians and 
the foreshadowing of inevitable sub- 
jugation roused at last the fanati- 
cism of the Mahometan tribes of 
Daghestan. Under the auspices of 
the priests a league was formed 
among the different tribes of that 
province. A civil and religious 
hierarchy was organized. One class 
consisted of the free population and 
the slaves; then came the Murids, 
then the Naibs, and lastly the 
Imam, or spiritual commander-in- 
chief. The first of these Imams 
was Kasi Mullah, whose well-earned 
fame has been quite eclipsed by 
that of his celebrated friend and 
successor, Schamyl.* This remark- 
able man, now aged and a prisoner 
in a melancholy land, was, sixteen 
years ago, in the prime of his 
vigour and manhood, ‘spirting,’ as 
his countrymen express themselves, 
‘flames from his eyes, and flowers 
from his mouth. During more 
than twenty years he baffled all the 
enormous forces which Russia sent 
against him, led by five of her 
governor-generals, two of whom he 
handled so severely that they were 
recalled in disgrace. 

Schamyl was long supposed to be 
the chief of all the independent 
tribes of the Caucasus. His ad- 
ministration and influence were for 
many years restricted to his own 


° Schamyl was born in the year 1797, at his Aou/, or paternal estate of Himry, in 
the province of Lesgia, in Daghestan. He is therefore about sixty-seven years of age. It 
Would be an honour to the Russian Government, and an act of generosity on the part of 
the Emperor Alexander II., to imitate the treatment of Abd-el-Kader by the Emperor 
Napoleon, and allow the old warrior to retire into Asia Minor or Syria, and pass the rest of 
his life in congenial retirement and liberty. The state of his native country is now such 
that generosity might be exercised without danger. 
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immediate people, of whom he was 
at once the High Priest and King. 
After a time his genius led him to 
undertake in the Caucasus what 
Abd-el-Kader had formerly accom- 
plished among the nomads of Africa 
—a plan of fanaticizing the people 
against the Russians. Among the 
most Mussulman tribes he suc- 
ceeded in his endeavours. His 
Naibs and Murids extended his ad- 
ministration and propagand among 
all the tribes of Daghestan, while 
some of them were sent to make 
like attempts among the Adighe of 
the West. So despotic and vexa- 
tious had the rule of Schamyl be- 
come of late years, that his capture 
by the Russians probably only saved 
him from falling assassinated by the 
hands of his own people. As it 
was, his capture was only the result 
of a widely-spread treason among 
his immediate ‘followers. Their 
hatred of his political and religious 
tyranny has been ably made use of 
by the Russians for the pacification 
of the country. The natives have 
been made to feel that Russian rule 
is more easy to bear than that of 
one of their own chiefs. Although 
there is no doubt that the tyranny 
of Schamyl was the cause of his 
downfall, from the hatred his sway 
aroused among one part of his fol- 
lowers, it is no less certain that 
since his capture his memory is 
almost worshipped by another part. 
In Asia Minor I have often been 
surrounded by ‘Tchechensi and 
Lesgians, men and boys, who 
anxiously questioned me, and 
eagerly listened to every word 
which fell from my mouth giving 
them an account of their hero who 
was a prisoner in the land of the 
Russ. 

Daghestan is separated from the 
eountry of the Adighe by the great 
military road to Tiflis, Schamyl 
was most desirous to extend his 
administration among those half- 
Mussulman, half-Christian tribes. 
Mohammed Emin, one of the most 
renowned of his Naibs, a man of 
not less talent than Schamyl him- 
self, was sent thither to extend the 
propagand. His policy and power, 
exercised during twelve years, had 
the effect of confirming Maho- 
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metanism among one tribe of that 
people—the Abadzechi. The other 
two dwelling on the coast, the 
Ubuichi and the Shansughi, looked 
on his progress with suspicion. In 
fact they were equally suspicious of 
Schamyl, the Turks and the Rus- 
sians. To this feeling must be 
ascribed the small success attending 
the Turkish expeditions to the Cau- 
casus during the Crimean war. 
‘Ah!’ says the Adighe at the pre- 
sent day, ‘if only ten thousand 
English or French had landed in- 
stead of the Turks, the Russians 
would not be now in Tiflis.’ The 
hatred of the Turks among one 
half of the tribes, the fanaticism of 
the other, contain the secret of the 
supremacy of Russia in _ these 
regions. 

The opinion of Oriental peoples 
as to the Crimean war differs ma- 
terially from that of Western Eu- 
rope. Those saw Russia — that 
powerful and near enemy—beset at 
one time by three or four great 
powers, yet able for a long time to 
resist them, and preserve her own. 
In their immediate neighbourhood, 
moreover, they saw the Russians 
victorious. The result was to 
awaken a still greater fear and 
respect towards their formidable 
neighbour. During the course of 
the war the tribes of the Caucasus 
were looking on what was passing 
around them with a mixture of 
astonishment and irresolution. On 
the coast the inhabitants took no 
greater advantage of the interrup- 
tion in the blockade than by grati- 
fying their propensities for plunder, 
and rifling the deserted forts. The 
expeditions of Mustapha Pasha and 
Omar Pasha found them divided 
and apathetic. Mohammed Emin, 
the delegate of Schamyl, was at the 
head of one tribe; the Tcherkessian 
chieftain, Sefer Pasha, the self- 
called delegate of the Sultan, was at 
the head of another, in rivalry with 
the former. A third large party 
was adverse to both. The Turkish 
expeditions were, therefore, to all 
intents and purposes, failures. 
Sehamyl, it is true, was ready with 
thirty thousand mountaineers. But 
Daghestan is remote from the Black 
Sea; and to have made his co- 
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operation valuable, it was first ne- 
cessary that the intervening Adighe 
should take up arms. Mohammed 
Emin was the only man capable of 
putting himself at the head of any 
confederation; and he would pro- 
bably have eventually done so had 
not the peace been hastily con- 
cluded. The Turks withdrew; the 
Russians reoccupied the old forts, 
and built new ones, while their 
eruisers Once more prowled into 
every bay on the coast. They gra- 
dually renewed their system of en- 
croachments in Daghestan. Scha- 
myl made one grand attempt at 
defence; but the country, tired of 
his domination, gave him over to 
the hands of his enemy. Guneb, 
his fortified Aoul, where he made 
his last stand, became, and still 
remains, a Russian fortress. 

Daghestan subdued, the Russians 
could turn all their attention to the 
Adighe on the Black Sea. Though 
coast-roads are there almost an im- 
possibility, still, from the many 
fortified points, roads were pushed 
up the valleys, and stanitzas esta- 
blished, interrupted occasionally by 
some attack of desperation from the 
mountaineers. One attempt made a 
year or two ago to confederate these 
Adighe had anything but a satis- 
factory result. 

In 1858, Prince Czartorysky and 
Count Zamoisky, secretly favoured 
by the Turkish Government, fitted 
outa small expedition, which they 
sent tothe Caucasus under the com- 
mand of a well-known Polish re- 
fugee, M. Lapinsky, or, as he is also 
known by his Turkish alias, Tesek 
Bey.* This small body, miserably 
armed and equipped, landed with a 
few small cannon among the Shan- 
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sughi, and attached themselves to 
the party of Sefer Pasha. M. La- 
pinsky’s plan of operations was well 
imagined. He knew that the army 
of the Caucasus swarmed with con- 
victs and Polish political prisoners, 
most of whom would be disposed to 
desert, were they not deterred from 
the idea by the barbarous custom 
prevalent among the tribes of selling 
back to the Russians all deserters, 
or exchanging them against their 
own runaway slaves. If, therefore, 
he could prevail on the chiefs to 
hand over to him all deserters to 
embody in a brigade under Euro- 
pean discipline, it would not only be 
having a reliable force as the rally- 
ing point of the Caucasians, but it 
would materially weaken the forces 
of the enemy. Unfortunately for 
his plans, he was unable to over- 
come the cupidity and jealousies of 
those he came among. Sefer Pacha 
soon disgusted him by his treacher- 
ous behaviour,and as a last resource 
he united his force with that of 
Mohammed Emin. The exploits of 
the little band were confined to a 
few guerilla forays into the plain 
adjoining the Kuban. In 1860, dis- 
gusted with their experience, most 
of them returned to Constantinople, 
and have probably been engaged 
since that time in their own country. 
After their departure, Mohammed 
Emin gave up the contest, and 
made his peace with the Russians. 
Treated with all honour at Tiflis, he 
was sent with a deputation of the 
Adighe to St. Petersburg. For some 
time he was the lion of that city, 
and when he returned to the Cau- 
casus it was as a partisan of the 
Russians. 

Since that time, the death-blow 


* This indefatigable patriot is one of the many Poles who have shown a wonderful 


persistency in their hatred of Russia, and has availed himself of every opportunity ot 
iighting against her, M. Lapinsky was engaged throughout the Hungarian war of 1849. 
He afterwards entered the British Turkish Legion, which was embodied just before the 
close of the Crimean war, and disbanded immediately afterwards. As mentioned in the 
text, he commanded the little Polish expedition to the Caucasus in 1858-60. On the 
breaking out of the present insurrection in Poland, he brought himself still more into 
public notice as the leader of that mad expedition which left England in the spring of 
1663, the deluded members of which were told that they were to be landed at some Polish 
port in the Baltic. M. Lapinsky has recently published two volumes of his experience 
wmong the Adighe—-a work containing much valuable information about them, but 
evidently written with the political idea of exalting the Polish cause, and debasing the 
Russians, One accusation which he brings against the latter is, that they have systemati- 
cally introduced loathsome diseases among the Adighe, in order to demoralize them. 
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has been given to all hope of inde- 
pendence among the Caucasians by 
the great emigration which has 
taken place among them. At first 
sight it would seem an act of po- 
litical madness on the part of the 
Turkish Government thus to de- 
people the Caucasus of the sturdiest 
of its defenders, and open the way 
to any future expeditions of the 
Russians into Asia Minor. But on 
looking deeper into the matter, it 
has no doubt acted with political 
wisdom. The Turkish population 
in Europe and Asia Minor has been 
decreasing for years. From among 
no people could be obtained immi- 
grants more sympathetic than the 
Tcherkessi and the Daghestaners. 
For centuries the slave trade in 
women between the Caucasus and 
Turkey has been so extensive that 
there are few Turks who have not 
Circassian blood in their veins. 
Male slaves have also been readily 
received, many of whom have risen 
to the highest ranks in the state. 
The Christian population beginning 
so to predominate may have been a 
great inducement to the Porte (see- 
ing that its sway over the Caucasus 
was irrevocably gone), to encourage 
the immigration of this brave and 
warlike race. Their Mahometanism 
might be lukewarm at first; but 
surrounding influences would soon 
correct that, and transform them 
into the most faithful and fanatic. 
The total immigration of the Cau- 
casians into Turkey during the last 
few years cannot be estimated at 
less than 300,000. Many families 
have been planted among the Chris- 
tian Bulgarians of the north, while 
others are found in great numbers 
in the province of Anatolia. The 
immigrants, however, from what I 
saw of them, did not seem to be 
benefited by the change. Numbers, 
having sold even their arms to sup- 
port themselves for a time, were 
starving. Many wished to return to 
Russia, but the Government of that 
country was too politic to allow 
them to do so, except on certain 
conditions. 

This emigration has wonderfully 
lightened the arduous task of Rus- 
sia. The aptitude of her agents in 
taking advantage of the feuds and 
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treachery of the natives, and in 
using that treachery against them; 
her policy in treating the tribes 
already subdued with tolerable jus- 
tice, and of forming out of thema 
well-trained militia to extend her 
conquest further; the planting of 
military colonies in every convenient 
spot; the invitation and encourage- 
ment given to European (Russian 
and German) immigrants to settle 
down as agriculturists and traders, 
all show that she is pursuing 4 
course which can have but one re- 
sult—the ultimate quiet possession 
of the country. 

The destiny of Russia is to reyo- 
luticnize and civilize—perhaps to 
subdue—the whole of Northern and 
Central Asia. Her policy and her 
Church are both suitable for the 
purpose. Her power in these parts 
is as unlimited as it is uncontrolled.: 
Here alone she has no rival. The 
Caspian and Aral Seas are Russian 
lakes over which no flag hostile to 
her supremacy can ever wave. The 
shores of the Black Sea may be 
harassed by the cruisers of her ene- 
mies, the mountains of the Caucasus 
are an insuperable barrier behind 
which she can always recruit her 
power. Her frontiers are here well 
marked and appropriate, and beyond 
them the wildest ambition of a des- 
potic ruler would scarcely strive to 
extend. 

It has become too much the 
fashion of late for one imperial 
nation to heap abuse on another 
imperial nation for their respective 
treatment of barbarous or semi- 
civilized peoples, which one or the 
other may have brought under its 
sway. Any one who has travelled 
much, or who has been accustomed 
to compare the feelings of different 
European States by a study of their 
newspapers, may have remarked 
how often France and England have 
abused the Russians for their treat- 
ment of the Caucasians, how Eng- 
land and Russia have pointed with 
indignation at France for smothering 
Bedouins in a cave, or how France, 
Russia, all Europe, have hooted at 
England for blowing rebel Sepoys 
from the muzzles of her guns. All 
this recrimination is as unworthy of 
great nations as itis absurd in itself. 
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The inconsistencies in all foreign 
policies would be frightfully Judi- 
crous, did not their origin lie in 
national interests. We see Russia 
encouraging the Christian Montene- 
grins against their Turkish suzerain. 
We see Turkey doing the same 
thing among the Mussulman Cau- 
easians under Russian subjection. 
We see our own country fostering 
the feeling of independence among 
the Adighe, and doing all to sup- 
press the same feeling among 
the Montenegrins. National policy 
may offer a reason for this, but it 
should not be an excuse for one 
nation abusing another for what it 
is at the same time doing itself. 
While we admire the undaunted 
patriotism and bravery of a people 
striving to uphold or regain its free- 
dom, the fact should not be lost 
sight of, that all nations pursuing a 
career of conquest adopt almost the 
same system; that though that sys- 
tem may be repugnant to our civi- 
lized ideas conceived in the library, 
it becomes one of national urgency 
when we are brought face to face 
with the object on which it is in- 
tended to be exercised. A rule of 
mercy and moderation over a less 
civilized people is only possible 
when that people is really subjected. 
During the process of subjugation, 
abominable cruelties are committed 
by the one, while, on the other side, 
severities having the appearance of 
cruelties become a necessity, when 
exercised as a punishment or ex- 
ample. The horrid and sometimes 
loathsome cruelties committed by 
the Circassians on the Russians can 
only be surpassed by similar enor- 
mities during the great mutiny in 
India. 

The fear which Russia inspires 
among other nations is, that her 
government has received such a 
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direction as tends to universal domi- 
nion. ‘The fear, in England espe- 
cially, is, that her intentions are 
directed against Turkey in Europe 
and the north-west of India and 
China in the East. That we have 
not seen the last attempt to make 
the Black Sea a Russian lake I do 
not much doubt. That China will 
still further feel the presence of 
Russia I also think very probable, 
without, however, going to the ex- 
treme of some writers in predicting 
the total conquest of China. As I 
said before, there is no European 
power which can put its veto on 
the encroachments of Russia in 
Central Asia. The ground is all 
her own; and we have no reason to 
doubt that her influence in those 
regions will be anything but civi- 
lizing to their barbarous or nomade 
peoples. As regards India, there 
are too many geographical objec- 
tions in the way; miles of barren 
and waterless steppes are not to be 
traversed with facility by any army, 
as the Russians found to their cost 
in their famous expedition to Khiva. 
Another and a loftier Caucasus in- 
tervenes between the plains of Asia 
and the British possessions of India. 
Besides the supposition of a con- 
quest of India by Russia, is a depre- 
ciation of British administration and 
British energy, which the morale of 
our society does not at all warrant. 
Russian intrigue may push on Per- 
sia against the mountaineers of the 
north-west frontier, where, however, 
there is enough firmness to cause an 
elastic rebound. The wisdom, as 
well as the interest, of both Eng- 
land and Russia, in the East, is to 
follow parallel lines, that each may 
work out its well-marked destiny 
without interference and without 
awakening a petty jealousy which is 
unworthy of either people. 
B.A. %. 
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FORSAKEN, 


OOR heart! what mean these nights of wakeful pain, 
These secret hours by day in anguish drowned ; 
These struggles in thine empire to retain 
A fellow-heart which will no more be bound ? 


Try no vain spells; against a broken charm, 
None than the former captive is more proof ; 

Reproach will but to harsh defiance arm, 
Tears drive the weary rebel more aloof. 


Thoughts’t thou, because of its ethereal birth, 

That Love would stand from touch of Time apart ? 
Vain hope! most fleeting of the things of earth 

This heavenly guest becomes in man’s frail heart. 


Green leaves, fresh flowers, lure the forgetful dove, 
Fold back thy passionate arms and let it fly ; 
Teach to thy wasted strength another love 
‘To which eternity shall make reply. 


Oh love, so large, so faithful, so entire! 
Sorely I need thee, dimly I divine 

Thy rest and sweetness; but thou dest require 
Vree, single hearts—and wilt thou e’er be mine ? 


As some poor land-bird by ill fortune freed 
On the wide ocean seeks a resting place, 
Now flutters o’er the treacherous floating weed, 
Now beats its faint wings towards the far heaven’s face ; 


So here, so there, my wistful spirit turns, 


Now woos with feeble prayers the unchanging rest, 
Now with what reflux of its anguish yearns 
For the old shelter on the altered breast. 


How will it end? I would be meck, and trust 
That He who notes the stricken sparrow’s fall 
Will watch His fecble creature in the dust, 
Will heal, I know not how, and bear with all. 
E. Hixxmay. 
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MR. THACKERAY. 


R. THACKERAY’S melancholy 
and unexpected death makes it 
natural to take some notice of the 
general character of his writings. 
There has been much controversy 
on the moral effects of novels; and 
it is only of late years that the pub- 
lic at large, and especially the reli- 
gious public, appear to have given 
way to irresistible force, and to have 
admitted by their conduct, and also 
by their teaching, that novel-read- 
ing is not wicked, and that it is even 
possible that a novel may be a good 
and useful book. The denuncia- 
tions against: novels which may be 
read in old-fashioned sermons are 
still as good as when they were first 
written, yet no one reads them. 
Baxter says, ‘ Another dangerous 
time-wasting sin is the reading of 
vain books, play-books, romances, 
and feigned histories. I speak not 
here how pernicious this vice is, by 
corrupting the fancy and affections, 
and putting you out of relish to 
necessary things; but bethink you, 
before you spend another hour in 
any such books, whether you can 
comfortably give an account of it 
wito God?’ Elsewhere he says, 
‘Another point of sensuality to be 
denied is the reading or hearing of 
false and tempting books, and those 
that only tend to please an idle 
fancy, and not to edify. Such as are 
romances and other feigned histories 
of that nature, with books of tales 
and jests, and foolish compliments, 
with which the world so much 
aboundeth that there’s few but may 
have admittance to this library of 
the devil.” He goes on to show how 
these works ‘ensnare us in a world 
of guilt,’ ‘dangerously bewitch and 
corrupt the minds of young and 
empty people, and rob men of much 
precious time.’ And he concludes 
with these emphatic exhortations, 
which afford a strange contrast to 
the tone of modern reviews, even if 
they are of the stricter sort : ‘ There- 
fore I may well conclude that _ 
books, and history fables, and ro- 
mances, and such like, are the very 
poison of youth, the prevention of 
grace, the fuel of wantonness and 
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lust, and the food and work of 
empty, vicious, graceless persons ; 
and it’s great pity they be not ba- 
nished out of the commonwealth.’ 
‘All these considered, I beseech 
you, throw away these pestilent 
vanities, and take them not into 
your hands, nor suffer them in the 
hands of your children, or in your 
houses, but burn them as you would 
doa conjuring book, and as they did, 
Acts xix. 19, that so they may do no 
mischief to others.’ 

These vigorous denunciations em- 
body, in plain words, a sentiment 
which, in our own days, is altogether 
worn out, in so far as novels were 
its object. It was, however, exceed- 
ingly powerful in its day; and long 
after it had ceased to be openly or 
generally avowed, it continued to 
exercise a very perceptible influence, 
not only over the opinion which the 
public entertained of novels and 
their writers, but over the opinion 
which novelists entertained of them- 
selves and their works. With some 
striking exceptions, a certain Bohe- 
mian air hung about our principal 
writers of fiction for a length of 
time. A humorist is almost always 
a person of more than average sensi- 
bility, and these qualities are almost 
certain to put their possessor more 
or less in opposition to the esta- 
blished state of things. Both Field- 
ing and Smollet are memorable 
instances of this; and though me- 
morable names—such, especially, 
as that of Walter Scott—might be 
mentioned on the other side, it will 
be generally found, as was the case 
with Scott himself, that their attach- 
ment to what exists is owing, to a 
great extent, to the fact that they 
have been able to throw an air of 
romance over it. If he had not ma- 
naged to idealize Scotland, and to 
see his bare-breeched Highlanders 
in a romantic point of view, Scott, 
hard-headed and sensible as he was, 
would hardly have managed to 
write the Waverley novels, how- 
ever much he wanted to buy land. 
The moral novelists—such as Rich- 
ardson, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss 
Austin—who are to fiction what 
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Arminians are to theology, belong to 
a different class. The whole colour- 
ing of their works is derived from 
a mental atmosphere altogether un- 
like that of the rebellious sentimen- 
talists who seem to consider that 
wit, irony, and pathos are the in- 
struments by which a just estimate 
may be formed of human affairs. 
For the last thirty or five-and-thirty 
years the writers who in the last 
century would have been prominent 
members of the literary opposition, 
have obtained an entirely new po- 
sition, and have exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the whole 
course of thought. Novel writing 
has become not only a business, but 
by far the most lucrative branch of 
literary industry.. A really good 
novel, by a well-known writer, is 
worth its weight, not in gold, but 
almost in five-pound notes. Thou- 
sands of pounds have of late years 
been paid for the right to publish 
a single edition of a story in num- 
bers. After being published in 
numbers they are thrown into cheap 
editions, and find wings of one sort 
or another with which they fly over 
the whole face of the country. Their 
influence is enormous. ‘They are 
the favourite national indoors amuse- 
ment. All men and all women read 
them, and many women read nothing 
else. Modern popular novels have 
far more influence over the morals 
of the public, and over their views 
of life, than the stage and the pulpit 
put together. Novels and news- 
papers have a sort of analogy to 
Church and State. The one repre- 
sents to innumerable readers the 
active and business-like, the other 
the contemplative view of things. 
There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of young people, and a consi- 
derable number of people no longer 
young, whose principal experience 
of argument and discussion is de- 
rived from leading articles, and 
whose notions of the character and 
prospects of the world in which they 
live, of the nature of its institutions, 
and, in a word, of the general colour 
of life, are taken principally from 
novels. Whether we like it or not, 
such is the state of things to which, 
by a great variety of causes, we have 
been brought; and it ought to be re- 
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cognized, if we are to try to estimate 
the nature of the influence which 
particular writers have exercised. 
Mr. Thackeray was thrown, at the 
age at which people choose their 
professions, into the full current of 
light literature, and became one of 
the most prominent directors of that 
great outburst of the pathetic and 
impulsive view of things which has 
just been referred to. Its first be- 
ginnings were contemporary with 
what almost every one of a sufi- 
ciently ardent turn of mind to take 
a prominent part in fiction, re- 
garded as the advent of a political 
millennium. The Reform Bill, and 
other measures of the same sort, had 
discredited all existing institutions, 
and the general temper of the times 
led men to look with favour on all 
new schemes, and to listen willingly 
to every one who was inclined to 
denounce or to banter the standing 
usages of society. The old Bohe- 
mianism of the ragged authors of 
the eighteenth century was trans- 
formed into political, literary, and 
social radicalism. From 1830 to 
1848, or thereabouts, the prevailing 
tone of the more popular forms of 
light literature might be not unjustly 
described as a sort of rowdy young 
Englandism, differing from the white 
neckeloth, high-church variety of 
that creed, as the actual Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold differed from Mr. Disraeli’s 
ideal. Lord Macaulay once humor- 
ously described himself as _ free 
from all taint of liberalism, as he 
‘was for war, hanging, and church 
establishments.’ The current upon 
which Mr. Thackeray was originally 
launched ran in exactly the opposite 
direction. The early volumes of 
Punch overflow with proof of the 
horror with which its representative 
men affected to shudder at the 
notion of hanging a rogue, paying @ 
bishop, or fighting the French. It 
was from this starting-point that 
several of our most popular writers 
set off in a career which led them in 
very different directions. Mr. 
Thackeray, when forced to rely on 
his own exertions, found himself led 
by one part of his character to asso- 
ciate with the picturesque regiment 
with which it was his lot to march 
through Coventry and other places. 
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He had the quick sympathies, the 
humour dashed with pathos, the 
enuine feeling, and, it must be 
added, the disinclination for severe 
thought and vigorous study, which 
predispose men to take such a view 
of life. He could do inimitably 
well the humorously sceptical criti- 
cism which often appears at first 
sight to settle everything by a pa- 
thetic smile or a sly allusion; and as 
he was compelled to produce pe- 
riodical literature for the sake of 
earning his living, he naturally, 
and, indeed, inevitably, produced 
what he had it in him to produce. 
He had thus every prospect of be- 
coming the chief musician in that 
impulsive band which proposed to 
fiddle down the walls of our social 
Jericho, at a small weekly charge, 
at per line, for caricatures and pa- 
thos. He had, however, something 
in him far too good for this kind of 
career. 

There was one point in which 
he was infinitely superior to the 
noble army of mockers amongst 
whom he had happened to take 
service. By birth, by education, 
and by nature, he was a thorough 
gentleman. Public schools and uni- 
versities were not in his eyes, as 
they were in those of some of his 
associates and several of his rivals, 
mere nests of prejudice and bul- 
warks of corruption. Cambridge 
and the Charterhouse had taught 
him to know his place in the world, 
and had made him deeply conscious 
of the fact—of which such a man as 
Mr. Jerrold never seemed to have 
the faintest notion—that those who 
manage the affairs of this country 
and administer its institutions are 
neither fools nor knaves, but men 
far better instructed, and much 
wiser than the toiling millions who 
were, and to some extent still are, 
flattered with the titles of hard- 
headed and hard-handed, whilst 
morally they were, to say the least, 
no worse. It was one of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s best points that he never 
overrated himself or the party with 
which he was accidentally asso- 
ciated. He knew perfectly well 
that a novel at its best estate ought 
to be regarded as nothing more 
than an elegant amusement, indi- 
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rectly instructive; and that the 
true greatness and happiness of 
the world depend upon the exercise 
of sterner qualities. Mr. Dickens 
expressed his regret, in the Cornhill 
Magazine, that Mr. Thackeray did 
not sufficiently appreciate the dig- 
nity of his calling. He understood 
it far better than his critics, for he 
knew that it consisted principally 
in minding his own business, and 
writing about matters which he 
understood. His memory has not 
to bear the disgrace of such igno- 
rant and mischievous libels as the 
description of the Circumlocution 
Office, or the attack on the Court 
of Chancery in Bleak House. If 
Mr. Thackeray had wrttten a novel 
about Law Reform, he would have 
thought it his duty to be acquainted 
with the elements of the subject. 
As it was, he knew the limits of 
his province, and studiously kept 
within them. 

This just appreciation of his own 
gifts and of the mental attitude 
which it became him to assume, ex- 
plain the principle characteristics of 
his books. His province, as he con- 
ceived it, was the description, not 
exactly of the lighter side of human 
nature, but of human nature in its 
lighter occupations. His works 
form a series of pictures of the men 
and women amongst whom he was 
accustomed to move, as far as he 
knew them. There were many 
points in their characters of which 
he was, and was contented to be, 
ignorant. He hardly ever in his 
earlier and more characteristic works 
introduces even references to the 
severer affairs of life. He did not 
know much of such matters, and he 
knew the extent of his ignorance. 
There are in his works no such 
characters or scenes as those which 
Sir Edward Lytton in our own 
country, or Balzac and Bernard 
amongst the French, are so fond of 
drawing. He never drew such a 
character as Lumley Ferrers or 
Audley Egerton, or the heroes of 
L’homme Serieux or the Gentilhomme 
Campagnard, nor is there anything 
to be found in his works like that 
vast network of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men—soldiers, statesmen, 
lawyers, merchants, bankers, shop- 
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keepers, and peasants—who ply 
their several tasks through the in- 
numerable volumes of the Comédie 
Humaine, which Balzac fondly hoped 
would be a monument to him more 
durable than brass. Except the 
later novels, which take in a certain 
quantity of historical matter, and of 
which we shall speak more in detail 
immediately, his novels are all about 
the simplest matters—love-making, 
artless or selfish, in the manner of 
George Osborne, or in the manner of 
Dobbin; theschemes of Becky Sharpe 
to push herself in the world and to 
cheat her creditors; the upsand downs 
in the life of a sceptical, irresolute, 
sensitive young man about town, 
who writes for the newspapers; and 
other such matters. This certainly 
diminishes the interest of the books 
in one direction. The stirring, busy 
part of life is after all the most 
interesting part of it. Love-making 
and domestic schemes are but one 
ingredient in the pudding; and an 
appreciation of plums by no means 
excludes a certain satisfaction in 
suet. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the system of 
writing about what you understand, 
and not going beyond the length of 
your tether, is beyond all question 
the true one. When Balzac explains 
and illustrates by appropriate ex- 
amples the course of all things 
human, divine, and infernal, show- 
ing how battles are fought, fortunes 
made, lawsuits determined, and 
empires governed; and when Sir E. 
Lytton, in a quieter way, converts 
his books into a cyclopzdia of all 
mysteries and all knowledge, in- 
cluding as many classical quotations 
(and in many instances the same 
quotations) as Burton’s Anatomy, 
the word humbug steals gently into 
the reader’s mind. Mr. Thackeray’s 
writings never suggest such a com- 
mentary. The Marquis of Steyne 
comes upon the stage in Vanity Fair 
to no very great purpose. We learn 
nothing about his public life or his 
political opinions, but as far as he 
goes, he is a genuine character, an 
excellent portrait of a debauched 
old grandee, who is still driven by 
passions which he ought to have 
outlived, to amuse himself with a 
sex Which he despises. When Aud- 
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ley Egerton attitudinizes and works 
out the regulation contrast between 
an iron exterior and a tender heart, 
a dreadful suspicion grows up in 
the reader’s mind that he is not the 
least like a cabinet minister, and 
that he and his red boxes and par- 
liamentary eloquence are mostly in 
the nature of dramatic properties, 
and not very good ones. Balzac’s 
statesmen and men of business may 
in reality be equally unnatural; but 
there is by nature so much more 
humbug ina Frenchman than in an 
Englishman that the expedient is 
less offensive in a French than in an 
English novel. 

His scrupulous modesty and ad- 
herence to fact produced at least 
two effects on Mr. Thackeray's 
novels worth noticing. It accounts 
for much of the air of pathos which 
they wear. In one of the volumes 
of miscellanies there is a frontis- 
piece representing a dwarfed figure 
with a large head. He is removing 
a laughing mask attached to a cap 
and bells, and underneath appear 
the author’s own features, wearing 
a strange look of half bewildered 
sadness—the face of a man who has 
hardly shaken off an unpleasant 
dream. « Again and again, in va- 
rious parts of his books, the impres- 
sion under which this little figure 
was drawn is conveyed to the reader 
by casual allusions, by turns of 
expression, by a thousand subtle 
intimations to the effect that the 
actor was rather tired of his part, 
and never heartily liked it. When 
a sensitive man is under a constant 
temptation to write about himself 
and his own feelings, he inevitably 
acquires a certain degree of manner- 
ism, and it is impossible to be quite 
sure whether his feelings are en- 
tirely genuine. A person who, from 
a feeling that he ought to be dissatis- 
fied with his occupation in life, is 
constantly telling himself that he is 
dissatisfied with it, probably hardly 
knows himself whether he really is 
so or ‘not. There is no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Thackeray would 
have liked any other pursuit better 
than the one which he adopted, or 
that he was better fitted for any 
other; but, considering the arro- 
gance which is the besetting sin of 
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pular writers, it is much to his 
credit that he should have felt the 
weak side of his calling, and should 
have regretted to see his hand sub- 
dued to what it worked in, as no 
doubt it often was. A writer by 
profession must by the necessity of 
the case write a good deal that 
would not sell if it had not his 
trade mark on it; and he must al- 
most always feel that if his income 
was otherwise secured, and if he 
had energy enough to write at all 
under such circumstances, he would 
be able to write much better books 
than he is ever likely to make in 
the way of business. 

It is a considerable thing; and 
shows a true perception of a man’s 
real value, for so popular a writer 
as Mr. Thackeray was, to be able to 
bear this in mind. The flattery 
poured upon popular novelists, 
living or dead, in the present day, 
is a disgrace to what is technically 
called literature. Hardly any other 
class of men, except here and there 
popular preachers, get publicly 
cried over by their colleagues. 
When eminent men in other lines 
of life die, people do not put ar- 
ticles into newspapers or magazines, 
leaving out the Mr., putting in at 
length all’ the Christian names, and 
blubbering about them and theirs 
as if the fact that a man wrote 
novels made him and his affairs, 
and all the feelings of his friends 
and family, public property. To 
those who care for the maintenance 
of that wise reserve which is to all 
sturdy virtues what enamel is to 
teeth, such demonstrations are ex- 
tremely unwelcome. If a man can- 
not control his feelings, let him go 
home, and cry his eyes out if he 
pleases; but he ought not to come 
before the public till he has washed 
his face and brushed his hair. 

_ Besides producing this general 
impatience of the work in which 
he was engaged, Mr. Thackeray’s 
genuine modesty and adherence to 
his own limits produced a notice- 
able specific effect on his writings. 
It contributed largely to the want 
of plot which is to be seen in all 
his books. ‘This, no doubt, was 
partly due to the practice of pub- 
lishing novels in parts—a practice 
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far more advantageous to the no- 
velist than to the novel; but the 
moral ground for it is to be found 
in the inherent honesty and sim- 
plicity of the man. A young gen- 
tleman in search of a profession 
once asked a venerable relative high 
in the Church what he thought of 
his becoming a doctor. ‘ No,’ was 
the reply, ‘I see a providential ob- 
stacle. You have not humbug 
enough about you.’ The same ob- 
stacle prevented Mr. Thackeray 
from excelling in what is often con- 
sidered the most attractive and even 
the most intellectual part of novel- 
writing—the devising of plots. He 
had very litte turn for this. If by 
any accident he brings in an unex- 
pected incident or strange turn of 
events, you feel that he is tacitly 
despising his own trick. For in- 
stance, at the end of Philip, where 
the old coach upsets and is broken, 
whereby the will lost for many 
years is discovered, and the neces- 
sary fortune is sent in the right di- 
rection, there is a sort of intentional, 
or at least conscious clumsiness 
about the whole proceeding, which 
shows that the writer must have 
laughed at it himself. His carica- 
ture plots—the plots of the prize 
novels, for instance, or of Rebecca and 
Rowena—are much more ingenious 
than the plots of his principal works. 
The latter are without an exception 
what Baxter called feigned histories. 
They are fictitious biographies ex- 
tending over a considerable space 
of time, and depending for their 
interest, not on any particular com- 
bination of circumstances, but on a 
succession of events, long enough 
to bring out naturally, and without 
perceptible effort, the leading cha- 
racteristics of the personages of the 
story. No doubt this way of writing 
is apt to be dull. It cannot be 
denied that by the time that Pen- 
dennis leaves his chambers in the 
Temple, we, the readers, are as tired 
of them as he must have been; and 
long before Philip reaches the end 
of a career which has no particular 
termination after all, we get to feel 
that we know as much about him 
as we much care to know. On the 
other hand, a writer in whose works 
the ludicrous element, whether in its 
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simple or in its pathetic shape, has 
so very large a share, could hardly, 
without a certain contempt for him- 
self, make his plots good, in the 
sense in which the plots of A. Dumas, 
for instance, are good. A reflective 
man, whose eyes are open to the 
grotesque side of human affairs, and 
especially to his own relation to 
them, can hardly fail to be struck 
with the absurdity of his own posi- 
tion, when he sits down to construct 
an elaborate series of adventures, 
coincidences, hairbreadth escapes, 
mistaken identities, and the like, 
which he is afterwards to describe 
with a sprightliness which will pass 
for real interest and emotion. To 
compose a plot calculated for de- 
scriptions of the deeper, sterner, and 
more tragic emotions, is a task on 
which serious labour might well be 
bestowed; but a man must rather 
overrate the value of a laugh if he 
is willing to take so much trouble 
to devise the telling of it; and a 
mind essentially humorous and pa- 
thetic will find occasions for the 
display of those gifts rather in the 
common routine of life than in 
forced unnatural situations. It is one 
of the great merits and beauties of 
Mr. Thackeray’s style that his pathos 
is introduced in the most perfectly 
natural way, and never forced into 
artificial prominence. Death-bed 
scenes—which some writers would 
dwell upon as if they could not be 
content without actually rubbing 
the onions into their readers’ eyes 
—are by him almost always left 
in the background, and rather in- 
dicated than described. He does 
not make us stand by the bedside 
of poor old Sedley, or give a minute 
description of the way in which 
Amelia received the news of George’s 
death. 

Passing from the consideration of 
Mr. Thackeray’s general position in 
literature to that of his works, the 
first in order of.time are four vo- 
lumes of miscellanies, which contain 
a selection from the periodical writ- 
ings, which for many years it was his 
regular profession to compose. As 
might have been expected, they are of 
most unequal merit. Many of them 
are very poor, and many others which 
possess considerable merit are so 
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much disfigured by the defects which 
attach to almost all periodical writ- 
ing, that their general effect is nearly 
spoilt. Even the worst of these 
performances, however, deserve no- 
tice, as they mark the point from 
which their author set out. It is 
curious to contrast their general 
temper and tone with that of their 
more elaborate successors. The 
Book of Snobs, republished from 
Punch, is a good landmark. It 
sums up, in the lengthy manner 
which is inseparably connected with 
periodical composition, one of the 
doctrines which Mr. Thackeray 
preached with diminishing vigour 
and relish all through his career. 
Every one knows its character. It 
was originally a lucky hit in Punch, 
and after the manner of such lucky 
hits, was repeated, diversified, and 
—to use an American adaptation of 
a French word for which we have no 
legitimate equivalent—‘exploitered, 
till it became rather wearisome. The 
general result of it is to this effect: 
‘In every walk of life is to be found 
meanness and a regard for low ob- 
jects more or less concealed under 
pretensions to something higher. 
The writer will go through a num- 
ber of illustrations of this general 
truth, and will show you meanness 
in society, meanness in professional 
life, meanness in domestic arrange- 
ments, pettiness and _paltriness 
everywhere, under thousands of 
forms. ‘The effect which this had 
and the popularity which it en- 
joyed were very remarkable. By 
the fertility of his illustrations, and 
the wonderfully lifelike air which 
he gave to every little detail, Mr. 
Thackeray certainly contrived to 
produce a considerable effect on the 
public. He managed to convey the 
impression that all the common 
distinctions and usages of society 
were bad things, that they were 
founded upon a wretched love of 
money, a servile regard for the 
opinion of others, and the absence, 
or at any rate the weakness, of all 
the higher and more generous prin- 
ciples of conduct. The chief infer- 
ence which at that time—somewhere 
about the thirty-fifth year of his age 
—NMr. Thackeray had extracted from 
his observation of the world was— 
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What a number of snobs there are 
in the world! What mean and petty 
motives regulate every-day life! Both 
the faults and the merits of the little 
book are obvious enough. It is very 
clever as far as it goes, but it goes a 
yery little way. It is so contrived 
as to look like a picture of society, 
but in fact it is a picture of an 
infinitesimally small proportion of 
the life of an insignificant portion 
of society. The comfortable classes 
are represented as making a Bible 
of the peerage. How many people 
there are in those classes who could 
say with perfect truth that they 
never saw or thought of such a 
book, or of anything in any degree 
analogous to it! A keen eye may 
detect certain dashes of vulgarity 
in every man’s manners and habits, 
but if we take any fair specimen of 
the bulk of the class which furnished 
Mr. Thackeray with his game, we 
shall find that he passes nine-tenths 
of his time and thoughts in his 
business ; and far the greater part of 
the other tenth in relations with his 
family and his other immediate 
friends and connexions, which are in 
reality altogether prosaic, and afford 
no food at all for satire. The great- 
est excellence which can distinguish 
a satirist is a continual conscious- 
ness of the true scope of his satire, 
and of the fact that there is an 
immensely wide department of af- 
fairs which affords no room at all 
for it. In Mr. Thackeray’s earlier 
works, and especially in the Book of 
Snobs, there is no consciousness of 
this, and the consequence is that 
the satire is more pungent, better 
written, because the writer attached 
more importance to it than it really 
deserved, and far less just and less 
pleasing to an impartial critic than 
the more enlightened satire of his 
later works. There is a sort of 
dash and acrid vigour about it which 
4s the redeeming quality of early 
works ; but this advantage is gained 
at a considerable price—a price 
which in his later days the author 
Would not have thought it worth 
while to pay. 

A considerable part of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s lighter compositions neither 
had, nor were meant to have, any 
moral at all. They were pure bur- 
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lesques; and, considered in that 
point of view, they were perhaps 
the best things that he ever wrote— 
the best that have been written in 
our day. Such performances as the 
ballads of Policeman X, carry one 
particular kind of fun to the ex- 
treme limit which it is capable of 
attaining. The spelling is in itself 
a work of art. Almost all spelling 
which aims at representing the pro- 
nunciation of uneducated people is 
entirely conventional. Even Shak- 
speare does not attempt, when he 
brings a clown on the stage, to give 
more than a general notion of rusti- 
city and awkwardness; and of the 
many novelists who introduce pro- 
vincial dialects into their stories, 
hardly one is able to give to a reader 
who is not familiar with it before- 
hand the least notion of the kind of 
sound which he would hear if he 
went into the district described. 
The conventional cockney, for in- 
stance, is a man who transposes w 
and v, who always leaves out the 
initial h, and invariably prefixes it 
to an open vowel. This is not only 
not true, but has hardly any resem- 
blance to the truth. Ten h’s are 
wrongfully omitted for one that is 
improperly introduced; and the 
reason is obvious: it saves trouble 
to drop an h, but no one inserts 
them unless he wants to give extra 
emphasis to what he has to say. 
‘Hit is hadmitted on hall ’ands, 
said a vulgar fellow, in the heat of a 
splendid oration. In quieter mo- 
ments he might have talked of 
‘’ands,’ but never of ‘hit’ or ‘ had- 
mitted.’ Mr. Thackeray was aware 
of all the refinements of what might 
be described as his native slang, 
and he reproduced it with marvel- 
ous fidelity. What can represent 
the particular forms of clipping 
and mumbling English in use in 
London better than Jacob Om- 
nium’s interview with the livery- 
man whose action was fatal to the 
Palace Court ? 


For two-pound seventeen, 
This liveryman replied, 

For the keep of Mr. Jacob’s ’oss, 
Which the thief had took to ride. 

*Do you see anythink green in me?” 
Mr. Jacob Homnium cried. 
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* Because a raskle chews 
My ’oss away to robb, 
And goes tick at your mews 
For seven-and-tifty bobb, 
Shall J be called to pay? it is 
A iniquitious job. 


The gift of reproducing slang is 
comparatively unimportant; but the 
power of seeing the full grotesque- 
ness of a grotesque incident which 
these ballads display is wonderful 
in its way. Nothing can show a 
deeper sense of humour than the 
notion of bringing together Louis 
Philippe, Cuffy the Chartist orator, 
and Smith O’Brien, in the characters 
of three waits, singing before Buck- 
ingham Palace at Christmas 1848. 
Our readers will probably thank us 
for the opportunity of reading once 
more two or three familiar stanzas. 
First comes the King— 


I left my native ground, 
I left my kin and kith, 
I left my royal crownd, 
Vich I couldn’t travel vith, 
And vithout a pound came to English 
ground, 
In the name of Mr. Smith. 


The lamentation of Cuffy is an ad- 
mirable mixture of the grotesque 
and pathetic— 


O! Halbert, ’appy prince, 
Vith children round your knees, 
Ingraving ’ansum prints, 
And takin’ hoff your hease. 
O think of me, the old Cuffee, 
Beyond the solt solt seas! 


Smith O’Brien’s song leaves little to 
be said on the famous affair of the 
cabbage garden— 


Their fortress we assail : 
Hurroo, my boys, hurroo; 
The bloody Saxons quail 
To hear the wild shaloo. 
Strike and prevail, proud Innesfail ; 
O’ Brine, aboo, aboo! 
Our people they defied, 
They shot at ’em like savages ; 
Their bloody guns they plied 
With sanguinary ravages: 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide 
That day among the cabbages, 


The mere power of grotesque 
writing is by no means the only 
noticeable point about these ballads. 
They mark, as we have observed, 
the point from which the author 
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started. His, opinions were almost 
entirely the reflection of his sym- 
pathies and antipathies; and these 
underwent a great change in the 
course of his career as a writer. 
Here, for instance, are some lines 
written in 1841, which suit very ill 
with the temper of Esmond and The 
Virginians. Speaking of soldiers, 
he says— 
Go to! I hate him and his trade. 
Who bade us so to cringe and bend— 
And all God’s peaceful people made— 
To such as him subservient ? 
Tell me, what find we to admire 
In epaulettes and scarlet coats, 
In men, because they load and fire, 
And know the art of cutting throats? 


The very ballad in which the lines 
occurred might have supplied the 
answer. ‘It is called the Chronicle of 
the Drum, and is ten times too long, 
and in most parts poor enough; but 
it contains flashes of serious poetry 
which show that its writer knew 
how to sympathize with the stronger 
passions which he then denounced, 
but subsequently recognized. Per- 
haps the most spirited passage of 
the whole refers to the exploits of 
the old drummer, who is supposed 
to tell his story. He bares his 
breast and shows his wounds— 


¢ This came when I followed bold Kleber, 
*Twas shot Ly a Mameluke gun; 

And that from an Austrian sabre, 
When the field of Marengo was won. 

* My forehead has many deep furrows, 
But this is the deepest of all, 

A Brunswicker made it at Jena, 
Beside the fair river of Saal. 

* It makes my old heart to beat higher, 
To think of the deeds that I saw. 

I followed bold Ney through the fire, 
And charged by the side of Murat,’ 


There are several other parts of the 
same piece which show greater 
power than the author generally 
chose to display. Take, for in- 
stance, this glance at the execution 
of Louis XVIL.— 


* She [the guillotine] called for the blood of 
our king, 
And straight from his prison we drew 
him ; 
And to her, with shouting, we led him, 
And took him, and bound him, and slew 
him. 
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‘I see him, as now for a moment 
Away from his gaolers he broke, 
And stood at the foot of the scaffold, 
And struggled, and fain would’ have 
spoke. 
“Ho! drummer, quick! silence yon Capet,” 
Says Santerre, “with a beat of your 
drum ;” 
Lustily then did I tap it, 
And the son of Saint Louis was dumb.’ 


These lines, and others that could 
easily be mentioned, show how 
vigorous and manly a tone Mr. 
Thackeray could assume when he 
chose, and lead us to regret that he 
should have written so much for 
Punch and from the Punch point of 
view. 

Amongst the minor works in- 
cluded in the four volumes of mis- 
cellanies, there is one deserving a 
higher reputation than it has ever 
attained. This is the story of Barry 
Lyndon, originally published, many 
years ago, in this magazine. It was, 
in some important respects, the best 
novel that Mr. Thackeray ever 
wrote; though it is not surprising 
that this should not be the general 
opinion. As it is less known than 
his other works, it may be allowable 
to say a few words on its plot. 
Barry Lyndon is the history of a 
thorough blackguard. Barry, the 
hero, who tells his own story, so 
that the reader is prevented from 
seeing how much of the book the 
author means to be considered true, 
is a noisy Irishman, strong, fierce, 
wild, and ignorant, full of lies and 
boasting, who sets out to seek his 
fortune about the middle of the last 
century. After a sham duel, in 
which he falsely supposes himself 
to have killed his man, he goes from 
his native town to Dublin, and, after 
various adventures, enlists as a 
common soldier, and goes to serve 
in the Seven Years’ War. There, 
by an ingenious contrivance, he 
steals the clothes and money of a 
wounded officer, assumes his cha- 
racter, and deserts. He is entrapped 
by one of the man-stealers of Frede- 
rick IT., and serves for five years in 
his army. There he turns police 
Spy, and is set to watch the doings 
of a professional gambler, who turns 
out to be his uncle, and by whose 
assistance he contrives to desert 
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from the Prussian service. He then 
becomes bully to his uncle’s gam- 
bling-table, and goes through all 
manner of blackguard scenes, which 
he describes with a degree of pride 
and self-glorification which is inde- 
scribably comic. The scene of the 
last of these adventures is laid at a 
small German court; and in de- 
scribing it Mr. Thackeray tried his 
hand almost for the only time in 
his whole career at the melodramatic 
style of composition. There is a 
fascinating and guilty princess ; an 
irresolute French dandy, with whom 
she is in love ; a rigid old aristocrat, 
his grandfather, who cares more for 
family honour than anything else 
in the world; and, by way of finale, 
a secret execution by ‘Monsieur de 
Strasburg,” who, as the lawyers 
would say, is brought down special 
for the purpose. The machinery 
which sets all this going is Mr. 
Barry’s play-table, at which the 
young Frenchman gambles away 
the crown jewels lent him by the 
princess, and so brings her name 
into discredit. After figuring in 
this little tragedy, Mr. (or, as he 
calls himself, Captain) Barry returns 
to Ireland; and, after much black- 
guard splendour, bullies a great 
heiress, Lady Lyndon, into marry- 
ing him. She is of superlatively 
grand family, and has £40,000 @ 
year, Which he proceeds to squander 
in the most reckless manner. By 
degrees Barry Lyndon, as he is now 
called, sinks from the extraordinary 
splendour to which he had risen 
into a beggarly and almost penni- 
less Irish squire ; and at last he falls 
into the condition of a prisoner for 
debt in the Fleet prison, where he 
lingers out a miserable existence, 
writing his memoirs, and being 
managed by his tough old mother, 
who sticks by him to the last, and 
supports him out of an annuity of 
£50 a year, with which she began 
life, and which she had contrived to 
cling to through all her own and 
her son’s ups and downs in the 
world. 

Barry Iyndon has rather more 
plot in it than most of Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s novels. Indeed, one or two of 
the episodes, such as the story of 
the German princess, and the story 
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of Barry’s contrivances for escaping 
from the service of the King of 
Prussia, are remarkably good pieces 
of story-telling of the common kind ; 
but in its main features it is like the 
rest of his works. It is an imagi- 
nary biography, the incidents of 
which bring out by degrees the cha- 
racter of the hero. The incidents 
themselves, however, are far more 
varied and important than those of 
Pendennis, for instance, or Vanity 
Fair, and -they have an interest of 
their own altogether independent of 
their influence on Barry. The army 
of Frederick II., the state of Dublin 
in the middle of the last century, 
the constitution of society which 
preceded the French Revolution, 
when all the aristocracies in Europe 
were eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage, reckless of 
the flood which was to destroy them 
all (asubject which had inexhaustible 
attractions for Mr. Thackeray), are all 
described with extreme vivacity, and 
with that picturesque, truthful touch 
which no one else could emulate. 
The most interesting part of the 
book, however, is no doubt the cha- 
racter of the hero. He is an utter 
blackguard, boastful, false, selfish, 
ferocious in a superlative degree, 
and yet he considers himself in per- 
fect good faith the most spendid, 
honourable, and magnificent man of 
his time. All his worst faults he 
views as harmless and even rather 
graceful peccadillos ; and whenever 
his villainy brings him to trouble, 
he persuades himself in the most 
plausible and natural manner that 
he is a victim of the conspiracies of 
his enemies and a martyr to his own 
guileless simplicity. If itis a great 
thing to see ourselves as others see 
us, the power of seeing another man 
as he sees himself, is much more 
surprising, especially if the person 
so seen is a monstrous ruffian, and 
the person seeing him a thorough 
gentleman and man of honour. 

The merits of Barry Lyndon are 
not such as to recommend it to 
every one. Many people complain, 
and not without truth, that they 
can feel no interest in the history 
of an utter blackguard and scoun- 
drel. This is very much a matter 
of taste. It would no doubt be a 
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great defect to write upon such 
subjects generally, or even often; 
but to perform such a feat now and 
then, and as a feat, is a very dif- 
ferent thing. Barry Lyndon is far 
more amusing than ferdinand Count 
Fathom, for instance, and is worked 
out with far greater depth. It may 
even sustain a comparison with 
Fielding’s Life of Jonathan Wild, 
There is as much skill in making 
Barry tell his own story, and in 
entering into and humoring his 
own estimate of himself, as there is 
in Fielding’s conscious and express 
irony, which, indeed, is somewhat 
too apparent, and is kept up so long 
as to become wearisome at last. 
There is, moreover, about Barry 
Lyndon one merit which is not to 
be found in either of the other 
works. There are redeeming fea- 
tures in the hero. He is fond of 
his child, he understands the value 
of his mother’s affection for him, 
and here and there he has a sort of 
glimpse of better feelings, and of the 
possibility of better objects in life 
than those for which he lives, though 
this mood invariably dissolves away 
into noisy rant and drunken mawk- 
ishness. 

Passing from Mr. Thackeray’s 
minor performances to his more 
elaborate works, the first place, not 
only in time but in importance, is 
undoubtedly due to Vanity Fair. 
It was by this work that he passed 
from the position of a man known 
to comparatively few friends, and 
to the editors of magazines and 
newspapers, to that of a writer who 
had contributed something consider- 
able to the permanent literature of 
his country. It is difficult, and it 
would hardly be worth while, to add 
anything to the chorus of well- 
earned praise which has acknow- 
ledged the merits of this work, espe- 
cially since its author’s death. The 
character of Becky Sharpe alone, 
rising and falling with every wave 
of fortune, was enough to make the 
reputation of any writer. The ease 
with which she asserts herself suc- 
cessively in half a dozen different 
positions, and the callous good 
humour with which she endures 
the inevitable when all her wiles 
fail her, is admirable ; nor is it easy 
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tooverpraise the fertility with which 
group after group of secondary cha- 
racters is delineated, all with a con- 
tinual supply of interest and viva- 
city, and all with that little touch 
of depreciation which for a very long 
time marked almost every portrait 
that came from Mr. Thackeray’s 
pencil. At a later period of his life, 
Amelia would not have been quite 
such a fool, and Captain Dobbin 
would have had hands and feet of 
the usual size. In Vanity Fair the 
author seems to be haunted by a 
fear, which he never can manage to 
lay aside, that unless he can make 
his characters amiable in spite of 
some foible or personal defect, he 
has not done his duty by them. He 
is so eager, for instance, to show that 
Dobbin is a man of noble character, 
that he makes him as uncouth as he 
can in order to prevent his readers 
from liking him for any other qua- 
lities than the ones which he means 
to praise and honour. This disposi- 
tion goes through nearly all his 
books. That extravagant injustice 
and cruelty which he continually 
ascribes to women who are meant 
to be, and who in most things really 
are, all that is amiable, seem to be 
meant as protests against himself. 
‘I and my readers, too, would fall 
down and worship this woman if I 
did not more or less disfigure her; 
but no one deserves to be wor- 
shipped, so let us dash in an unjust 
act or unkind speech to show that 
she, too,is but mortal. The ridicu- 
lous faults, the deformities, the oc- 
casional bursts of passion and de- 
fects of temper are always given to 
the characters whom the author 
liked. ‘The bad people he appears 
to feel are sufficiently punished by 
their natural deformity. Every- 
body will hate them. The impor- 
tant thing is to prevent the public 
from feeling too much admiration 
for the good ones, or to force them, 
if they will admire, to do so quand 
méme, in spite of defects serious 
enough to justify a very different 
feeling. 

It would seem to be a mistake to 
attribute any very definite moral to 
such a book as Vanity Fair. It is 
a sort of protest on behalf of the 
weak, the meek, the simple, the 
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unsuccessful, against the rich, the 
prosperous, the man who gets on in 
the world, the man who has all that 
he wants, and thinks principally of 
enjoying himself. If Becky Sharpe 
is to be reduced to anything so 
prosaic as a moral, she would be 
translated into some sort of pre- 
cept to all women to pass their 
lives in being fond of their hus- 
bands, fond of their children, fond 
of going to church, given to caress- 
ing habits in general, with a cer- 
tain touch of humorous archness. 
Above all, they are never to be 
worldly, never to care for riches 
and greatness or for fine society. 
The humour with which all this is 
worked in, and out, and backwards, 
and forwards, and the variety of 
ornaments which are strung on the 
slender string of story which mean- 
ders through seven or eight hun- 
dred closely-printed pages, are suffi- 
ciently well known to thousands 
upon thousands of readers. The 
tune of vanitas vanitatum, with the 
recommendation, in an undertone, 
of reverence for all manner of gentle, 
honourable, and high-minded feel- 
ings, is no doubt extremely striking, 
and has probably really done some- 
thing towards making some part 
of the community care a little less 
about some special forms of tinsel ; 
but there always must be readers 
who will say, ‘ Here is Vanity Fair 
as represented by a man of genius; 
here are officers, country gentlemen 
and their wives and daughters, men 
of business, Indian civil servants, 
clerks, clergymen, all the sorts and 
conditions of men amongst whom I 
am passing my life, and the whole 
raree show which the children in 
the vignette, at the end of the book, 
are shutting up in the box from 
whence it came, does not contain 
asingle person of my acquaintance. 
My friends manage their estates 
and do justice, write, or look after 
their regiments, and have military 
schemes and business on their hands, 
or go to their country houses, or 
buy and sell, or collect revenues 
and administer justice and look 
after public works in India, or mind 
their parishes at home. Sometimes 
they fall in love and get married or 
refused, as the case may be, and 
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every now and then they go to par- 
ties and give parties at their own 
houses; but neither the falling in 
love nor the party-giving occupies 
one hundredth part of that space 
in their lives which these good folks 
appear to allot to such occupations.’ 
There are, it is to be hoped, very 
few captains of marching regiments 
who have to accuse themselves of 
having dangled for twelve or four- 
teen years after a woman who did 
not care for them; and the number 
of people who have either the 
patience or even the wish to try to 
push themselves into the society of 
the rich and great must be very 
small. A man who means to preach 
on the text, vanity of vanities, ought 
to take for his illustration some- 
thing that is not obviously vanity. 
It wants no great genius to show 
that Dobbin’s pursuit of Amelia, or 
that Becky’s ambition to get into 
grand society in London, is vanity. 
But we are notall obviously playing 
the fool. Take a solid apothecary, 
who makes £1500 a year and spends 
£1000, and puts by the rest for his 
children, and if this too can be 


shown to be vanity, then there is 
no doubt something memorable has 
been said; but to stop short of that 
is to leave the whole matter at a 


loose end. Vanity Fair is mar- 
vellously clever; its details may 
be read a hundred times with con- 
stantly increasing satisfaction; but 
when we view it as a whole, neither 
the tenderness which lies at the 
bottom, nor the satire which lies at 
the top, appear to have an adequate 
foundation; and both put together, 
leave all the great passions and 
strong emotions of life, with the 
exception of love and vanity, un- 
explored and undescribed. 
Pendennis, the immediate succes- 
sor of Vanity Fair, must be consi- 
dered inferior to it as a work of art. 
There is. even less story, and what 
there is is very slight. The only 
parts of the book in which anything 
approaching to a plot is introduced, 
are those which relate to the secret 
marriage of Warrington and the 
adventures of Captain Altamont, 
and these are devices of the hum- 
blest and most perfectly well-known 
kind. The book, notwithstanding 
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this, has very deep interest. It 
opens altogether a new vein, and 
describes to the life a matter with 
which the author was perhaps 
better acquainted than anything 
else, and which no other writer has 
succeeded in describing tolerably 
well. Pendennis and his friend 
Warrington represent one section of 
the class to which they belong to 
absolute perfection. The state of 
mind of a well-educated young Eng- 
lishman who is at once obliged to 
be satisfied with his scepticism and 
dissatisfied with himself for being 
sceptical, was never described with 
more skill. Few things would be 
more instructive in their way than 
a full comparison between Pendennis 
and some of the French novels which 
aim at describing the same class of 
persons in France. Nothing could 
throw more light on the difference 
between the twonations. The com- 
parison will not quite run on all 
fours; but Madame Sand’s tale, 
Horace, is in many respects analo- 
gous to Pendennis. Horace, to be 
sure, is only a student, and his 
career stops before that of Penden- 
nis; but in many respects they re- 
semble each other. Both are nomi- 
nally advocates, both are writers, 
though Pendennis makes more of 
a profession of it than Horace; both 
are self-indulgent and idle, and both 
have the same exterior graces, being 
handsome, healthy young fellows, 
vain of their personal appearance, 
and full of animal life and spirits. 
There is also a good deal of unde 
signed resemblance between the in- 
cidents of the two stories. Both 
Horace and Pendennis are in love 
with two women. Pendennis, in- 
deed, is in love with three at differ- 
ent times. Each hasa fidus Achates, 
older and more experienced than 
himself, who gives him good advice; 
each draws a full-length portrait of 
himself by his behaviour on a variety 
of occasions; and the history of 
each tis a bitter satire composed by 
a friendly and sympethetic satirist. 
Here, however, the resemblance ends, 
and a series of contrasts of far greater 
importance, and going much deeper, 
begins. Horace has no particular 
convictions and very little know- 
ledge; but he is a revolutionist, 
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prepared, as he supposes, to descend 
into the streets and kill or be killed 
for no particular reason except that 
he likes noise and excitement. 
When it comes to the point, he 
generally manages to be out of 
harm’s way; but this is because the 
cold fit of prudence is on him, not 
from want of courage. In a word, 
he is blown about by every wind of 
impulse, and is always under the 
power of some impulse or other— 
generally one of a violent charac- 
ter. ‘There is nothing of this in 
Pendennis. He is quite as ignorant 
and superficial as Horace, but he is 
perfectly well aware of it, and from 
this no less than from early prepos- 
sessions and habits, he draws the 
conservative inference. He keeps 
perfectly quiet, and takes the best 
possible care to get into no scrapes 
or difficulties at all. So far from 
haying any sort of turn for revolu- 
tion or anything approaching to it, 
he is, ina way of his own, loyal to 
the institutions amongst which he 
has to live. He rather likes them 
than not, though he has a natural 
gift for contempt, and is keenly 
alive to the weak and ludicrous side 
of things. He knows, however, that 
his criticism and contempt are only 
skin deep, and has a strong impres- 
sion that the world is not to be set 
to rights by phrases, and that the 
best course for him to take is to 
occupy himself in laughing at its 
foibles, whilst he takes excellent 
care not to measure his own force 
against its strength. ‘The accurate 
measure which Pendennis takes of 
himself and his own significance is 
the most characteristic thing about 
him, and it puts a profound distinc- 
tion between him and his French 
contemporary. 

Pendennis also, though quite as 
sceptical as Horace, is much more 
moral. Horace seduces both his 
mistresses, and would no doubt have 
considered the seduction of poor 
little Fanny Bolton, the porter’s 
daughter, as a matter in which he 
ought to gratify his own inclinations 
without a thought of anything else. 
Pendennis takes a very different 
view of the matter. Amongst the 
other things that he has learnt to 
doubt, he has learnt to doubt the im- 
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portance of gratifying his passions, 
and to doubt the wisdom of acting 
upon all the suggestions of his own 
impulses. He always inclines to 
think that truth, and honour, and 
virtue, are for some reason or other 
the right things; and that vice, and 
selfishness, and self-indulgence, are 
not; and within certain limits, and 
subject to some exceptions, he acts 
on this likeaman. In all his weak- 
ness, all his shallowness, all the idle 
pursuits by which he whiles away 
his time, and earns a luxurious 
living, you can see that he is 
haunted by the shadow of some- 
thing wiser and better, which he 
respects, and, notwithstanding his 
sceptical affectations, instinctively 
obeys. The simple virtues of his 
mother and his adopted sister awe 
him. He looks up to his stur- 
dier friend, Warrington, with that 
respect for manliness and power, 
which is one of the best things 
taught at English schools and col- 
leges. The way in which the bril- 
liant novelist, whose books sell in 
all directions, and whose articles 
give him a comfortable income, 
uniformly respects and looks up 
to the unsuccessful lawyer, with 
his more solid and less marketable 
knowledge, is one of the most in- 
structive and characteristic of Mr. 
Thackeray’s descriptions. When 
Horace wrote a successful novel, he 
instantly believed himself to be one 
of the greatest men in France. Pen~ 
dennis is always half ashamed of 
his good fortune, and never affects 
to view himself in any other light 
than that of a man who happens to 
have a good marketable knack with 
three fingers and a pen, by which he 
is fortunately able to support him- 
self in comfort. 

Considered as a picture, Penden- 
nis is admirably good; but consi- 
dered as a sermon, it is open to 
serious objection. Pendennis ends 
by putting his head under his wife’s 
apron-string, and taking it for 
granted that it is his bounden duty 
and privilege to submit himself in 
important matters to the direction 
of one so pure and holy. A youth 
of irresolute scepticism culminating 
in a marriage founded on what may 
be called the religion of a mother’s 
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grave, is, after all,a very poor thing. 
It is very well to describe it; but it 
should be described somewhat con- 
temptuously. Indeed, Mr. Thack- 
eray in his later novels, The New- 
comes and Philip, does not flatter 
Pendennis. He shows that his wife 
always had the upper hand of him, 
and that, as is usually the case 
where the grey mare is the better 
horse, the grey mare had her weak- 
nesses. There is a fine dash both 
of prudery and priggishness in 
Laura’s matronly years, at the time 
of life when she is always hugging 
a child to her bosom and talking to 
it and at her husband; and the care- 
ful observer may detect a certain 
openness to flirtation, always in the 
most strictly correct and Madonna- 
like way, in the saintly eargerness 
with which she bestows sisterly or 
filial caresses on her husband’s at- 
tractive friends, Colonel Newcome 
and Philip. In fact, she would 
appear to have been much the kind 
of wife that Pendennis deserved, and 
that every man deserves who can- 
not take the place of prophet, priest, 
and king in his own household. 

The Newcomes and Philip, which 
is perhaps the least successful of 
Mr. Thackeray’s books, add little to 
Pendennis, Clive Newcome is an 
energetic Pendennis, and a well- 
bred Philip—for Philip is far too 
conscious of the necessity of assert- 
ing the dignity of his own position, 
and of showing off his independence 
of all considerations which do not 
immediately relate to his own vanity, 
to deserve the description of well- 
bred. The worldly people, the 
toadies, the artists, and the literary 
men, are pretty much the same cha- 
racters as figure in other works, 
somewhat differently arranged and 
provided with new decorations. 
There are, however, some new cha- 
racters, especially in The Newcomes. 
Colonel Neweome himself, appears 
to many persons to be the best cha- 
racter in any of Mr. Thackeray’s 
works, and the description of his 
career and death is not unjustly 
described as very affecting. There 
is a certain degree of truth in this; 
but it is, after all, an unsatisfactory 
criticism. ‘There is something too 
luscious in Colonel Newcome’s love 
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for his son, and in his dignity and 
meekness. We should sometimes 
be glad to forget it for a moment, 
and there would be more dignity 
in the character if it were less vio- 
lent and impulsive. It is melan- 
choly, no doubt, to think of a fine 
old man falling into deep poverty, 
supporting all his losses with good- 
humored patience, and ending his 
days in the Charterhouse; but, on 
the other hand, an old Indian 
colonel had no business to get into 
such a scrape. He ought not to 
have allowed himself to be entangled 
in the affairs of a bank which he 
did not know how to conduct, and 
he ought to have known his son too 
well to get him into a marriage with 
Rose. All this imprudence may be 
in character, and no doubt it is so; 
but this fact in itself diminishes our 
interest in the man. The least he 
can do after getting into such a 
scrape, is to take it patiently; but 
he would excite more interest if he 
had got into it undeservedly. On 
the other hand, in this as in every 
character he ever drew, Mr. Thack- 
eray was admirably true to nature. 
The impetuosity, the character de- 
termined almost exclusively by im- 
pulse, and without so much as a 
reference to calculation, the grace- 
ful instinct as to what is honourable 
and becoming, and the touching 
mixture of humility and dignity in 
adversity, are all qualities really 
connected with the military charac- 
ter, though they are, it must be 
admitted, a glorified version of the 
characteristics of genuine Indian 
officers. 

Another character, or rather 
group of characters, which have 
been less admired, appear to us, on 
the whole, to show greater skill. 
Florac, and his French friends and 
connexions, are wonderfully well 
drawn. Florac,in particular, ought 
to be accepted by French readers as 
a proof of the degree in which Eng- 
glishmen can appreciate and relish 
the qualities—always remarkable, 
and at times splendid—of their ve- 
hement countrymen. The ease with 
which he falls into poverty, his per- 
fect contentment there, and the ex- 
treme delight with which he tricks 
his beams, and flames in the fore- 
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head of the morning sky as soon as 
circumstances permit, are admirably 
characteristic. 

By the time that he wrote The New- 
comes, Mr. Thackeray had reached an 
important point in his career. He 
had pretty well made friends with 
the world in which he lived. In 
his early writings there is a certain 
dash of Bohemianism, though it is 
subdued and kept in order by edu- 
cation and early associations. Vanity 
Fair admits of being explained as a 
representation of a part of the 
world; but it may also be viewed, 
and that somewhat plausibly, as a 
general attack upon things as they 
are, and as a declaration of war upon 
the established order of society. 
In Pendennis, the author is waver- 
ing. He sees both sides of the ques- 
tion, and admits much more frankly 
than he did before, and takes much 
greater pleasure in the admission, 
that the world has its good as well 
as its bad side, and that there are 
many things in it which cannot be 
called vanities. In The Newcomes 
he has fully made peace. An In- 
dian colonel is a fine fellow. Men 
of letters are prosperous and well 
established, and have no right to 
complain. If young women allow 
themselves to be sacrificed in the 
way of marriage to people whom 
they do not like, merely for the sake 
of money and titles, why it is, to 
some extent, their own fault. If 
they would but pluck up aspirit and 
say no, they would not, after all, 
be flayed alive for it. In short, 
the world is by no means a mere 
Vanity Fair, though there is such 
a place as Vanity Fair in it, anda 
pretty large place too, with which 
the author’s knowledge and con- 
nexions in life have made him more 
familiar than with its more sober 
and business-like departments. It 
must be owned that the cheerful 
and friendly way of viewing the 
subject is pleasanter than the old 
one, though it gives less occasion 
for the display in all their power of 
the splendid gifts which first made 
the author’s reputation. 

The Virginians and Esmond form 
aseparate group of Mr. Thackeray’s 
works; and, in our opinion, they 
show more skill, are of more interest, 
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and are, in every respect, superior 
to his other works, except, possibly, 
Barry Lyndon, which however admi- 
rable in its execution, is by no 
means so pleasing or interesting as 
astory. It is improbable, however, 
that the reputation of these books 
will be so wide or lasting as that 
of Vanity Fair, or even of Penden- 
nis, which will always have an 
interest of their own, independent 
of their value as works of art; the 
one as a protest, more or less exag- 
gerated, against society as it was be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, the other, as 
a sympathizing picture of the 
polished scepticism which prevailed 
amongst the best-educated part of 
the comfortable classes of English 
society in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Esmond and The 
Virginians are works of art simply, 
being attempts to reproduce the man- 
ners of the eighteenth century. The 
task is executed with so much know- 
ledge and such extreme skill, that it 
is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Thackeray did not employ more of 
his time upon historical novels. A 
man who writes about his own times, 
and who does not care to take the 
trouble to devise elaborate plots, is 
always writing more or less expressly 
about his own state of mind, about 
the people whom he has observed, 
and about the views which he has 
formed of the world and its ways. 
To do this once in a way, to give 
mankind one good vigorous account 
of the impression which they and 
their doings make upon a sensitive 
and observant mind, is well enough; 
but in the nature of things, such a 
vein must be worked out before very 
long. Vanity Fair and Pendennis 
say something well worth saying ; 
Philip and The Newcomes do not add 
much to it. On the other hand, 
there is no reason why a man should 
not write historical novels for ever. 
The materials are inexhaustible, and 
the interest is never ending. M. 
Dumas tried to convert all French 
history into novels, and he certainly 
did write five or six as amusing 
books as are to be read anywhere. 
Les Deux Diane, La Lteine Margot, 
La Guerre des Femmes, Les Qua- 
rante-Cing, and a variety of other 
books of the same series, are little 
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less amusing than the wonderful 
history of M. D’Artagnan and his 
gigantie comrades. Indeed, such 
books are instructive as well as 
amusing. We —— owe much 
of the spirit and vivacity of modern 
historians, and much of their con- 
sciousness that the persons whom 
they have to describe were real men 
and women, and not mere names in @ 
book, to the vigour with which nove- 
lists, from Sir Walter Scott down- 
wards, have preached the same doc- 
trine. Fiction can hardly be employed 
more usefully than when it makes 
past times real to us, and enables 
us for a time to breathe the air. of 
other ages and to hear the voices 
which once filled them with joy and 
sorrow, mirth and love. 

The subjects of both Zsmond and 
The Virginians are happily chosen. 
There was something specially con- 
genial to the tone of Mr.:'Thack- 
eray’s mind in that of the emi- 
nent men of the early part of the 
eighteenth century. He entered 
with great ease into the feelings of 
such writers as Steele and Addison ; 
and he took the trouble to make 
himself well acquainted with the 
wars of Queen Anne’s time, and with 
part, at least, of the characters of 
her great captains and statesmen. 
His accounts of Marlborough and 
Webb are excellent, and the same 
may be said of the sketch of St. 
John. There is also more of a plot 
in Esmond than in his other works. 
The hero’s wavering between the 
Protestants and Catholics, between 
King James II. and King George L, 
and his way of judging of every- 
thing, not upon principle, but almost 
exclusively on the ground of per- 
sonal likings and dislikings, are very 
characteristic of the author. Es- 
mond is intellectually very like Pen- 
dennis, though circumstances threw 
him into a wider sphere of useful- 
ness, and amongst transactions of 
greater importance. The story itself 
is unpleasant. There is something 
almost shocking in the passion of 
Lady Castlewood for a lad who is in 
love with her daughter. There is a 
defect of the same kind in Penden- 
nis. It is hardly likely that a 
woman would fall violently in love 
with a man with whom she had 
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been brought up as a sister. It is 
strange that a man so remarkable 
for the delicacy of his taste should 
have fallen twice into such a mis- 
take. 

The Virginians has most of the 
merits of Hsmond, and especially the 
great cardinal merit of being about 
something important. Long after 
we have got tired of reading re- 
statements of a man’s peculiar views 
of life, we can still take great plea- 
sure in looking at his pictures of 
the American War, the state of feel- 
ing in England respecting it, and 
all the old world stories about the 
half-forgotten great old houses—such 
as supplied Harry Warrington with 
aristocratic companions at the gam- 
ing-table, and fights fought long 
ago, like the unluckly expedition to 
Brittany, over which, a few years 
since, French patriotism waxed 
triumphant. It must, however, be 
confessed that the: story drags to- 
wards the end of the book, and that 
there is a wofully long interval be- 
tween the first appearance of the 
twin Virginians and their final exit. 
It is pleasant to think in how kindly 
a spirit and with what admirable 
intentions this book was written. 
Its author had the friendship of 
America very near his heart, and 
did his very best to promote good- 
will between the two nations. 

The defect of all Mr. Thackeray’s 
later novels, all the good-humored 
ones, is the want of backbone in the 
male characters. Esmond and 
George Warrington (of Zhe Vir- 
ginians) have little more in them 
after all than Pendennis. Esmond, 
in particular, as he himself fre- 
quently observes, is a perfect fool 
about women. As soon as he cares 
about a woman he lets her do 
what she likes with him. It is to 
please a woman that he intends to 
be a clergyman, becomes a soldier, 
and commits high treason; and 
George Warrington has a similar 
weakness in a less degree. This is 
always admitted, by the parties con- 
cerned, to be a fault and a weakness ; 
but it is easy to see that they and 
the author are barely sincere in 
blaming it. They seem to think it 
both an amiable and a venial weak- 
ness. In reality, a man thoroughly 
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given over to such a state of mind 
would be perfectly contemptible. 
There is something horrible in the 
levity of a person who will hold 
every scheme and object of life at a 
woman’s disposition; and it is no- 
thing less than a great crime to be 
willing to take the responsibility of 
contributing to civil war and revolu- 
tion, for no other purpose than that 
of pleasing a woman who, after all, 
cared for nothing but the notoriety 
of the matter. It is, however, con- 
solatory to find that even in novels 
women are represented as not liking 
this sort of admirer. Beatrix serves 
Esmond perfectly right in jilting 
him for ten years. If he was so weak 
as to submit to such treatment from 
her it was entirely his own fault. 
It is the unpleasant feature, or, at 
least, one unpleasant feature, in 
almost all Mr. Thackeray’s writings, 
that he generally puts love in the 
light of an amiable weakness, which 
turns out happily, if at all, by chance 
rather than by design. It would be 
sal to be obliged to believe that 
one of the most important affairs in 
life is always, or, at least, generally, 
and in the natural course of things, 
managed in this blind way, at the 
bidding of a mere violent passion, 
springing up, one hardly knows 
how, and acting, when it has sprung 
up, with unaccountable and uncon- 
trollable violence. This notion of 
the matter, however, is much like 
other parts of Mr. Thackeray’s view 
of life. It is all impulse and pas- 
sion, sometimes fervent, more often 
languid, but seldom guided by re- 
flection. 

Such are a few of the more ob- 
vious remarks which a review of the 
writings of this remarkable man 
suggests. Criticism, by its very 
nature, has much affinity with find- 
ing fault, and the merits of a popu- 
lar novelist are generally so obvious 
and so fully recognised, that it is 
hardly necessary to dwell upon 
them. We should be sorry, how- 
ever, to seem not to be alive to the 
merits, literary and personal, of so 
considerable a man, or even to be 
too keenly alive to his defects at a 
time when every one would wish to 
do to his memory that honour which 
itso well deserves. Mr. Thackeray’s 
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place in the literary history of his 
country will no doubt be both high 
and permanent. In some of the 
gifts of a novelist he fully equals, 
and in some he exceeds, Fielding, 
though the foundation of his cha- 
racter was softer and less vivacious ; 
but from Fielding’s days to our own 
there has been no one at all like 
him in this country. One or two of 
his French contemporaries resemble 
him; and no doubt he learnt much 
from them, though some of their 
gifts he could not, and others he 
probably would not, acquire. He 
is not merely more decent than any 
distinguished French writer of our 
day—that is very much a matter 
of fashion; but he is absolutely free 
from that prurience which is the 
plague of French fiction, and which 
lurks in unsuspected shapes in the 
pages of several English writers of 
considerable reputation. There is 
not in all that he has-written a 
single page open to objection on 
this score. Every novelist must, 
by the nature of the case, give 
to the relation between the sexes a 
larger place than it occupies in real 
life, and Mr. Thackeray, like others, 
is open to this criticism; but love in 
his writings is invariably what it 
ought to be—a noble and gallant 
feeling, even when it is blind and 
unreasonable. Such scenes as those 
which make the principal French 
novels of the day sealed books for 
modest women, are not only not to 
be’ found in Mr. Thackeray’s writ- 
ings, but would be so completely out 
of place there, so alien to the spirit 
of the rest of the book, that they 
could hardly have been introduced 
even if the author had not been as 
high-minded as he was. 

Of all French writers, the one 
who most resembles him is Charles 
de Bernard. Mr. Thackeray used 
to say himself that he had all his 
life been trying to do what De Ber- 
nard did, and had never succeeded. 
Like most honest self-criticisms 
this one was perfectly true. He 
was a better man than his model; 
he had more pathos, he drew purer 
and higher feelings, and an infi- 
nitely better state of things; but he 
never did succeed in attaining to 
that nervous vigour, that power of 
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making a good plot without violence 
or exaggeration —that exquisitely 
colourless ease of style which made 
De Bernard the best of all story- 
tellers. In one point, which had a 
deep influence on all that they 
wrote, they resembled each other. 
They were both gentlemen by birth, 
feeling, and education; and this puts 
a stamp on their writings which is 
absent from those of many members 
of their calling. 

Of Mr. Thackeray’s personal qua- 
lities it would not be appropriate 
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to speak here. We are not of 
opinion that by writing popular 
novels a man becomes common pro- 
perty; and itis difficult to say much 
of the personal feeling which even 
short intercourse with him inspired, 
without employing language which 
might appear insincere and exagge- 
rated, especially if it were loud 
enough to make itself heard through 
the unrestrained and unqualified 
lamentations which resound round 
the grave of one of the simplest and 
most natural of men. 


HEREAFTER. 
HE gold and rose of the resplendent West 
Toned into grey; and in the twilight stirred 
With whispering sob the birches ; from the copse 
Rang the clear mellow notes of Eve’s own bird, 


Wakening an echo in my pulse and brain, 
As sweet and favourite music hath the power 
To wake the slumbering memories of our souls, 
And paint our past lives in the present hour. 


Above the hills uprose a little lamp, 
A white thread woven in the black robe of night ; 
A gold star nursed in the blue lap of Heaven, 
Whose soft ray shed upon me its pure light. 


There was a time—not far, yet “tis an age— 

When the Past was my Present; and I dreamed 
What now it recks not, yet would dream again, 

So real to me that tender vision seemed. 


From out the wreck of these my scattered hopes, 
Ariseth upward through a surging sea 

Of mid-way troubles, that bright distant star, 
And sets a light betwixt Despair and me. 


The yellow sands stretch o’er the curvéd bay 
In broad expanse, what time the spring-tides fall 
Below the weed-grown rocks, till the slow sea 
Turns from its ebb again, and covereth all. 


So spread before us lie the things of Earth, 
Wherein we catch a glimpse of the sublime ; 
Anon the tide of working-life flows on, 
And all is mergéd in the sea of Time. 


In ‘ The Hereafter ’ shall these things be plain ? 
Who knows? It is not given to us to tell; 
» Short-sighted that we are, we seek to raise 
The veil, and cannot,—yet it is as well! 


Astiey H. Batpwin. 
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MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF JAMES L.* 


HERE is one point on which 
all parties in all ages agree— 
that ‘ Posterity’ will know the truth 
and do justice. Posterity, however, 
hasalong minority ; and no attempt 
having been made to define the age 
at which infallibility is attained, her 
decision must remain, we fear, for 
ever in suspense. If the word has 
any meaning, there must be some age 
or other to which we are ourselves 
‘Posterity. Yet the times about 
which we agree best are still those 
about which we know or care least. 
The reign of James I. is one about 
which Posterity has quarrelled less 
than about most, and the reason is 
that very little attention has been 
paid to it. Politically—lying as it 
does between the much-enduring 
loyalty of the Elizabethan days and 
the first motions of the great Re- 
bellion—it cannot but be important 
and instructive. Yet its political 
history has hardly been explored. 
Instead of tracing the progress of 
the great controversy between the 
Crown and the Commons—the at- 
tempts at reconciliation and the 
causes of failure —Posterity has fixed 
its attention upon a few tragical or 
scandalous accidents, casual and ex- 
ceptional, which interrupted the real 
business of the time without pro- 
perly belonging to it ; and has taken 
as its favourite authorities a few 
nameless chroniclers of scandal and 
gossip, without character or posi- 
tion; almost to the exclusion of all 
serious study of the real records of 
the reign—such as the journals of 
Parliament, the speeches and de- 
spatches of statesmen, and the pri- 
vate correspondence of well-known 
and well-reputed gentlemen, taking 
an interest in public matters, and 
reporting to each other the news of 
the day when as yet there were no 
newspapers to collect and circulate 
it—which are still extant in great 
abundance. 


Coke. 1603-1616. 
and Blackett, 


By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 


In March, 1860, Mr. Gardiner an- 
nounced in a communication to 
Notes and Queries, the discovery of a 
very important addition to these 
records—a collection of notes taken 
by some member of the House of 
Commons, who -sat through both 
the sessions of 1610; when (as our 
readers may or may not remember) 
the chief subject of discussion was 
Salisbury’s scheme of the ‘Great 
Contract; of the breaking off of 
which (as they may or may not be 
aware) no particulars had been pre- 
viously known. The manuscript 
(discovered by him in a volume of 
which neither the description in the 
catalogue nor the title on the back 
gave any hint of its character) he 
has since edited for the Camden 
Society ; and now follows it up with 
a full and substantial history of the 
first fourteen years of James’s reign, 
the value of which will be recog- 
nized at a glance by every one who 
has had occasion to examine any 
portion of that period for himself, 
and which all students who have to 
deal with it in future will find it 
convenient to possess and keep 
within reach. 

Not that we are prepared to re- 
commend all Mr. Gardiner’s con- 
clusions as satisfactory. There are 
some from which we dissent, and 
many in which he appears to us to 
rest with more confidence than our 
knowledge of the conditions of the 
case can possibly justify. Though 
remarkably fair, candid, and dis- 
passionate—admirably diligent in 
seeking and scrupulous in reporting 
evidence, and anxious to do full jus- 
tice to all parties—he appears to 
have attached himself, as it were, to 
one; which may be generally de- 
scribed as the ‘opposition’ for the 
time being; and though always 
willing to believe that the others 
meant well and acted to the best of 
their judgment according to their 
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light, he rarely feels any difficulty 
in supposing that the wisest of them 
were blind to what was passing be- 
fore their eyes, and that the path 
which was not taken would cer- 
tainly have led to all it promised. 

For our own part, we find it diffi- 
cult to believe that the probable 
results of different courses of poli- 
tical action which were so dark to 
the men who had to deal with them 
can be so clear to us. We may 
know what they came to by the road 
they followed; whither they would 
have been carried by the other, we 
can never know. The plan of the 
battle which was fought ended, we 
know, in disaster; the plan which 
was overruled might have ended in 
victory, but it might also have ended 
in a worse disaster. This habit, 
nevertheless, of choosing one man 
or one party as guide, and seeing 
everything from their point of view, 
is hardly avoidable in a historian ; 
for without following the lead of 
somebody, it would be impossible to 
find any way through the darkness. 
Nor is it without its advantages; 
for though it is true that the views 
of any party, not in power, may al- 
ways be made to seem plausible, by 
assuming that if their advice had 
been followed whatever failed would 
have succeeded, and whatever suc- 
ceeded would have succeeded better, 
it is also true that even the least 
intelligent view of the affairs of a 
past age taken by any decent man 
who lived and worked in it will 
be liker to the life than the best we 
can form for ourselves, sitting as we 
do at such a distance, ignorant of all 
that the actors knew—difficulties, 
apprehensions, expectations, and 
contingent possibilities—and know- 
ing what they did not know—the 
actual event. And therefore the art 
of choosing the best guide and in- 
terpreter from among the contem- 
porary witnesses is perhaps the 
most valuable art which a historian 
of times past can possess. 

Whether Mr. Gardiner has always 
chosen the best may admit of ques- 
tion. But he has at least chosen 
men of name, character, and ability ; 
and if it were only for the quantity 
of rubbish and filth to which he has 
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refused. admittance, his work would 
be of great value. But he has not 
been content with ejecting the evi- 
dence of disreputable witnesses. He 
has taken pains to verify statements 
which have acquired authority by 
repetition from pen to pen; tracing 
them to their sources, or testing 
them by comparison with authentic 
evidence still accessible; and has 
thus corrected many material errors 
which pass current on the credit of 
well-reputed writers, who have 
merely adopted and transmitted 
them without suspicion or inquiry. 
His own authorities he contents 
himself (as he warns us in the pre- 
face) with merely indicating; ‘ex- 
perience having taught him,’ he says 
—and it is a thing of which both 
readers and writers need to be re- 
minded —‘ that no quotations are 
sufficient to save an honest inquirer 
from the trouble of looking into the 
original documents ;’ and that ‘the 
question of the truth and falsehood 
of any statement often depends quite 
as much upon the silence of one wit- 
ness as upon the assertion of an- 
other” But though his authorities 
are only indicated, and until we have 
leisure to examine them we must 
take his word that they will be found 
to bear his statements out, they are 
always indicated fairly. An abomin- 
able practice has been introduced of 
late into historical literature, and 
countenanced, we regret to say, by 
some eminent writers, of giving ai 
the end of each chapter or section 
a list of all the authorities that have 
been used in the course of it; without 
any attempt to specify which au- 
thority is vouched for which state 
ment, or to distinguish those state- 
ments which are supported by some 
one or other in the list from those 
which rest on no authority at all; 
a practice which makes the detec- 
tion of unauthorized assertions 2 
very laborious undertaking, and 
serves no better purpose in effect 
than that of informing the reader 
that such documents exist; that the 
writer knows of them, and has, per- 
haps, seen them ; and that if any 0! 
the assertions in that section need 
justification and can be justified, the 
justification will be found somewhere 
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among them. Mr. Gardiner connects 
each particular reference with the 
particular statement in support of 
which it is vouched. And to those 
who desire to study for themselves 
any of the transactions of the period 
which his history embraces, it would 
be worth a good deal merely as a, 
book of reference to original docu- 
ments bearing upon them; inde- 
pendently of the value of his own 
Jabour and skill in examining, di- 
gesting, and expounding. But the 
value of his labour in this way is 
very considerable. He has evidently 
studied the evidence, and taken pains 
to weigh it. He has digested it 
into a clear, consecutive, and read- 
able narrative; interspersed with 
comments always thoughtful and 
intelligent, and implying a high 
standard of morality, public and 
private, which he never consents to 
relax or compromise; yet with a full 
recognition of the fact that the wis- 
dom and morality of nations is pro- 
gressive; that men must be judged 
according to the ideas, not of our 
days, but of their own; that the 
history of a time is the history of 
the actions of men then living— 
men thinking, wishing, hoping, 
fearing, contriving, and making mis- 
takes, as men do now; the best 
capable of doing wrong, the wisest 
of judging wrong; the worst not 
absolutely, or in all things equally 
bad; the most foolish not without 
some human sense and power of 
observation ; all alike acting or en- 
deavouring to act under a variety 
of external conditions which they 
cannot alter or set aside at pleasure ; 
and that he who would appreciate 
their work correctly must endeavour 
to see it in the light in which it ap- 
peared to them. A history written 
on this principle cannot exhibit 
those violent contrasts of light and 
dark which bad critics mistake for 
force, and idle readers find enter- 
taining; but it has a great value for 
those who wish to know how things 
really come to pass. 

Of the temper and spirit in which 
he comments upon questionable 
transactions, we cannot give a fairer 
example in a short compass than 
kis remarks upon Elizabeth’s deci- 
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sion with regard to Mary Stuart, 
when she sought refuge in Eng- 
land; though it comes from the 
introductory chapter, and is not to 
be taken for a specimen of the full 
historical narrative. 


The position of Elizabeth was. still 
further complicated by the untoward oc- 
currence of the flight of Mary Stuart into 
England. She did not come, as has been 
often imagined, as a humble suppliant in 
search of a refuge from her enemies, She 
came breathing vengeance upon the nation 
by which she had been deposed, and de- 
manding either an English army to replace 
her on the throne, or permission to seek 
similar assistance from the King of France. 
Elizabeth hesitated long. She could not, 
even if she had wished it, grant her the 
assistance of an English force; and to 
look on while she was being restored by 
a French army was equally impossible in 
the condition in which European politics 
were atthe time. With Mary’s claims to 
the English Crown, a French conquest of 
Scotland would only have been the pre- 
cursor of a French attempt to conquer 
England. To any but the most far-sighted 
statesman, the course actually taken must 
have appeared to be the best. Yet we may 
be permitted to doubt whether, even in 
this case, success would not have attended 
an observance of the ordinary, rules of 
political morality. Elizabeth might have 
allowed the fugitive to leave England, 
simply on the ground that whatever faults 
she had been guilty of, they had not been 
committed within the jurisdiction of the 
Crown of England. She might then have 
accompanied her refusal to treat Mary with 
immediate harshness with a warning that 
an alliance would be concluded without 
delay between England and Scotland, and 
that an attempt to introduce French troops 
into Scotland would be met with all the 
forces at her disposal, and that her com- 
manders would have orders to surrender to 
the Scottish authorities all the prisoners 
they might take, not excepting Mary her- 
self, Such a course would not have been 
devoid of hazard, but it would in all pro- 
bability have been justified by success. 
The King of France had other things to do 
besides engaging in a foolhardy expedition, 
and Philip, who was not the man to be 
turned aside from his settled purpose by 
any fear of exposing to danger the life of a 
hostage, might be regarded as an enemy in 
any case, 

After long deliberation, Elizabeth chose 
the alternative, which for the time seemed 
to be the most prudent. She must have 
come at last to doubt the wisdom of her 
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decision. While Mary was lying within 
the walls ofan English prison, her name 
became a tower of strength to the Papal 
party throughout Europe. The tale of 
her life, told as it was in every Catholic 
society, was listened to as if it had been 
one of the legends of the saints. Every 
tear she dropped put a sword into the 
hands of the Pope and the Spaniard, 
There was not a romantic youth in Catho- 
lic Europe who did not cherish the hope of 
becoming the chosen instrument by whose 
hands deliverance might reach the victim 
of heretical tyranny. Jesuits swarmed 
over from the Continent, and whispered 
hopes of victory in the ears of their 
disciples. Incessant attempts were made 
to assassinate Elizabeth. At last the end 
drew near; the only end which could well 
have come of it. Louder and louder the 
voice of England rose, demanding that the 
witch who had seduced so many hearts 
should not be suffered to live. After a 
long struggle, Elizabeth gave way. The 
deed was done, which none of those had 
contemplated who, nineteen years before, 
had joined in recommending the detention 
of the Scottish Queen, although it was 
only the logical consequence of that fatal 
error.—(Vol. i. pp. 42-44). 


Here we see the difficulties of the 
situation fairly estimated, the ap- 
parent cogency of the arguments 
which were allowed to prevail duly 
acknowledged, motives favourably 
interpreted, excuses generously con- 
ceded, the alternative course con- 
sidered and prescribed, the rules of 
political morality appealed to, and 
judgment pronounced accordingly. 
The conclusion is that Elizabeth, in 
taking the course which must have 
seemed to her the most prudent, in 
opposition to the ordinary rules of 
political morality, did in fact take 
the less prudent course, and com- 
mitted a ‘fatal error.’ Now it may 
be that there are certain rules of 
political morality so well established 
that they ought always to be fol- 
lowed in defiance of all consequences, 
whether apparent or real; though 
we doubt whether the rule of de- 
clining to deal with crimes com- 
mitted beyond the limits of national 
jurisdiction, when accident brings 
them within cognisance and within 
reach, be one of these. But Mr. 
Gardiner is not content with esta- 
blishing the rule, and insisting upon 
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the duty of obeying it, consequences 
notwithstanding: he endeavours to 
show that the consequences would 
have been more fortunate. And 
here it is that he seems to us to be 
misled by his large confidence in 
the prosperity of the path which 
was not taken. What woud have 


‘happened if Mary had been allowed 


to pass into France or Spain, is a 
question upon which Posterity, look- 
ing back, is as much in the dark as 
Elizabeth and her advisers were, 
looking forward. It seems to us a 
bold assumption that Mary, who 
was so potent in her prison where 
nobody could see or speak with her, 
would have been powerless for the 
same objects if abroad and free, 
Nicholas White certainly did not 
think so: whose advice after his in- 
terview with her at Tutbury,in 1569, 
was that ‘there should be very few 
subjects of this land have access to 
or conference with this lady. For 
besides that she is a goodly person- 
age .... she hath withal an allur- 
ing grace, a pretty Scottish accent, 
and a searching wit, clouded with 
mildness.’—(Wright’s Elizabeth, i. 
311). As an exiled Queen, her tale 
would not have lost its power to 
move pity and kindle romantic de- 
votion, nor her eyes the power to 
shed tears. She would still have 
been regarded by Catholic Christen- 
dom as the chosen instrument for 
the recovery of England to the true 
faith ; and the rescue of her from 
the condition of a hostage would 
certainly have made Philip’s game 
much simpler, for it was through 
her life that his best chance lay of 
winning. In calling the course 
which was taken a ‘/utal error, Mr. 
Gardiner probably means no more 
than that the other would have 
turned out better. Otherwise we 
might ask, in what respect fatal? 
and towhom? It was fatal to Mary 
herself, by her own doing. But it 
was not fatal to England, to Scot- 
land, to the alliance, the succession, 
or the union, to Protestantism, or to 
Elizabeth herself. It bred troubles, 
no doubt, and dangers of its own; 
but if it prevented ‘a French’ or 
Spanish ‘conquest of Scotland,’ as 
‘the precursor of a French’ or 
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Spanish ‘attempt to conquer Eng- 
land,’ the balance of advantage was 
surely in its favour. 

It is this disposition to credit the 
untried policy with invariable good 
fortune, and this confidence in antici- 
pating what would have happened 
if something else had been done, 
that makes it necessary to follow 
Mr. Gardiner with some caution. 
In most cases however, as in this, 
he states what he knows so fairly, 
that the reader, being duly on his 
guard, may separate the conjectural 
element for himself, and try the 
question by his own judgment. 

So also with regard to the cha- 
racters of men. If his own opinions 
appear sometimes to have been 
taken up too readily from popular 
impressions carelessly formed and 
transmitted—to be pronounced too 
confidently—and to be too generally 
in the superlative degree (which is 
seldom just)—the corrections they 
require are for the most part sug- 
gested by himself in pleading ex- 
cuses and allowances for those from 
whom he differs. Thus, in the case 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, he has no 
doubt that we know what that 
remarkable man really was—know 
not only that his genius was of the 
highest order, but that his heart 
was loyal, his soul heroic, his politi- 
cal principles and aims pure and 
patriotic: insomuch that to us his 
imnocence of the crime with which 
he was charged ‘needs no proof; 
and Posterity ‘with unerring judg- 
ment has reversed the verdict of 
the Winchester Jury.’ But though 
to us, ‘who have opportunities of 
knowing which very few of his 
contemporaries enjoyed, there can 
be no doubt that that verdict was 
unjust, we are at the same time 
reminded, in justice to those who 
joined in the prosecution, that his 
contemporaries had a very different 
opinion of him; that though ‘ those 
who had served under him—like his 
faithful Captain Keymis, and those 
who, like Sir John Harington, 
merely met him occasionally in 
social intercourse—knew well what 
the loyal heart of the man really 
was,’ yet ‘by the multitude, whom 
he despised, and by the grave states- 
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men and showy courtiers with whom 
he jostled for Elizabeth’s favour, he 
was regarded as an insolent and 
unprincipled wretch, who feared 
neither God nor man, and who 
would shrink from no crime if he 
could satisfy his ambitious desires,’ 
(vol. i. p. 58); that at the accession 
of James I. ‘he had not a single 
friend with whom he could co- 
operate upon equal terms; that 
‘the only man of rank who remained 
faithful to him’—nay, ‘the only 
human being, with the exception of 
those who were dependent upon 
him, who attached himself to him at 
all,,—was ‘the poor, mean-spirited 
Cobham ;’ that ‘the courtiers and 
statesmen with whom he mingled, 
knew only his worst side ;’ and that 
‘it is not improbable that, with the 
jury, his character for veracity stood 
as low as Cobham’s’ (p. 106) ;—facts 
which tend not merely to explain 
and excuse the prosecution, but 
also to suggest doubts as to Mr. 
Gardiner’s own estimate of the man. 
For that a man so distinguished, so 
accomplished, so able, so bold, so 
active, so eloquent, should in twenty 
years of public life have earned 
no better reputation among those 
with whom he came in contact— 
should have found himself at fifty- 
two ‘the most unpopular man in 
England,’ with whom no one would 
act except a few obscure dependents 
and one mean-spirited fool—is surely 
a fact which requires explanation ; 
and which Posterity can hardly 
have known or remembered when 
she formed her opinion of his cha- 
racter. And when we proceed to ex- 
amine Mr. Gardiner’s own history and 
theory of the case, we find him with 
characteristic candour admitting 
several things which it is not easy 
to reconcile with that implicit con- 
fidence in his innocence which makes 
explicit proof superfluous. We find 
that his anger at being dismissed 
from the captaincy of the Guard, 
though it was accompanied with a 
large pecuniary compensation, was 
such as to make him forget that 
‘there was work before him wher- 
ever he turned his eyes far nobler 
than he could expect at the Court 
of James;’ and that thereupon, 
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being ‘mad with rage... . he sat 
down and wrote a wild letter to the 
King, denouncing Robert Cecil as 
responsible for the death both of 
Essex and the Queen of Scots, (i. 
p. 64) ;—unjustly in both cases, and 
in the latter even absurdly. We 
find that although ‘like all true- 
hearted Englishmen, he saw that 
the accession of James was indis- 
pensable to the safety of the country,’ 
(p. 59,) Mr. Gardiner ‘can well 
imagine him, in the temper in which 
he was,’ listening with ‘a kind of 
pleasure’ toan absurd plan for plac- 
ing another on the throne; and con- 
tenting himself with thinking that it 
would come to nothing, and that as 
‘ James had deserted the great cause, 
he might guard himself against 
treason if he could, (p. 107). We 
find that, deeply as ‘hatred to Spain 
had sunk into his heroic soul,’ he 
had nevertheless had some transac- 
tion with Cobham and the Flemish 
ambassador of so dangerous or s0 
questionable a character that he 
was not willing to tell the whole 
truth about it, (p. 106). We find 
that when, on account of his known 
intimacy with Cobham, he was 
questioned on the matter by the 
Council, he began by denying all 
knowledge of his proceedings; that 
afterwards he volunteered (unasked) 
a piece of information about them 
which led to the arrest of this foolish 
but only friend, (p.87); that being 
then himself arrested and examined, 
he sent him a message, which ‘ was 
just such a message (says Mr. 
Gardiner) as would have been sent 
by one accomplice to another in 
order to procure his silence,’ (p. 90) ; 
that when the sending of this mes- 
sage was subsequently objected to 
him in open court, ‘he took the 
unfortunate step of boldly denying 
that he had ever sent’ it; a denial 
which Mr. Gardiner calls an ‘un- 
lucky falsehood, (p. 102); and that 
in the mean time he had made an 
attempt to escape from his situation 
by suicide, alleging that the thought 
of what he would have to go through, 
‘the exultation of his enemies, the 
cruel words of the lawyers, the 
infamous taunts and despites,’ was 
more than he could bear, (p. 92); 
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he whose characteristic fault it was 
according to Mr. Gardiner, that he 
was too apt to look down from the 
eminence of genius upon the actions 
of lesser men with arrogance and 
scorn, (p. 59). 

Put all these things together, and 
as it is impossible to suppose 
Raleigh wanting in courage or wit, 
it is difficult to believe that he had 
a perfectly good position to defend. 
What that position really was re- 
mains to be discovered by some 
equally diligent inquirer, who shall 
be content to give him credit enough 
for a disposition to intrigue, for a 
reckless spirit of adventure, for an 
eager ambition in pursuit of objects 
not always the most elevated, and 
for great powers as an actor ; and at 
the same time not too much credit 
for patriotic passion and public 
virtue. That the evidence pro- 
duced at the trial failed to make 
good the charges, and left him with 
the best of the argument, may per- 
haps be sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that it was got up and set 
forth by Coke, who never had much 
skill in distinguishing conclusive 
evidence from inconclusive, and as 
soon as he lost his temper became 
quite blind, and threw away what- 
ever skill he had. The contest 
between the two was like that be- 
tween a skilful swordsman and a 
man in a passion laying about him 
at random. 

Still, though we cannot accept 
Mr. Gardiner’s theory of the case as 
satisfactory, it is from his own nar- 
rative that we learn to question it. 
And in the same way, if we had 
space to set forth all that he feels 
bound in candour to admit as 
against Coke, or in favour of King 
James, we should expect our readers 
to agree that, upon his own show- 
ing, Coke ought to be placed a little 
lower in the scale, and James 4 
little higher, than he appears to 
place them. For Posterity having 
made a hero of the one and a laugh- 
ing-stock of the other, Mr. Gardiner, 
beginning under an impression that 
Posterity cannot err, feels bound to 
respect her judgment as long as he 
can, and hardly allows himself the 
free use of his own. He examines 
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diligently, and reports fairly; cor- 
rects the story in details, and points 
out extenuating circumstances; but 
hesitates to overrule the received 
judgment even where it is no 
longer sustained by the story as 
corrected by himself. That a man 
who, at the age of fifty-two, and 
having been Attorney-General for 
nine years, is introduced to us as 
‘bringing forward the charges 
against the prisoner with his usual 
violence, and with his xo less usual 
carelessness as to the value of the evi- 
dence upon which he based his asser- 
tions, (p. 97); Who, twelve years 
after, when he had been for nine 
years on the Bench, is represented 
as urged on by ‘every temptation 
which could offer itself to him, his 
professional reputation being at 
stake, to get a prisoner hanged ‘in 
spite of the rules of the law’ (ii. p. 224) 
merely because he was a villain, and 
deserved it; and who, a few months 
later still, ‘attempted to browbeat 
into submission,’ and threatened, ‘if 
they refused to do as he told them, 
to commit,’ a grand jury who hesi- 
tated to find a true bill (ii. p. 271) 
—that such a man was governed 
throughout his life by one ruling 
passion, and that this passion was 
‘reverence for the English Common 
Law; that whether he ‘ bullied 
Jesuits in his youth, or ‘ stood for- 
ward in his old age to oppose his 
sovereign,’ it was still ‘for the sake 
of the Common Law,’ (i. p. 317); 
this is surely hard to believe; espe- 
cially when we remember that the 
Common Law was his natural wea- 
pon of offence and defence; that by 
it he could best enforce his own 
authority for the time being; and 
that when he was in authority as 
prosecutor, whether as Attorney- 
General in Raleigh’s case or as 
Commissioner in the case of Over- 
bury, he used it to beat down the 
defence ; when he was in office as a 
Common Law Judge, he used it to 
‘bring every court in England 
under the control of the court over 
which he himself presided,’ (ii. 
p. 265): whereas, had reverence 
for the rules of Common Law been 
his master-passion, he should have 
informed the Council that there was 
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no legal case against Raleigh, and 
—assuming the justice of Mr. Gar- 
diner’s objections to the form of 
indictment in Weston’s case (ii. 
p. 224), Which, however, we should 
think questionable—he should un- 
doubtedly have refused to sanction 
it. 

Of King James’s positive per- 
sonal qualities Mr. Gardiner takes a 
favourable view. He gives him 
credit for good- humour, good - 
nature, an honest desire to increase 
the prosperity of his subjects, intel- 
lectual powers of no common order, 
a good memory, learning (especially 
on theological subjects) by no means 
contemptible, shrewdness ,which 
often hit the mark when others 
were at fault, morality unim- 
peached even by slander, and a 
head strong enough to carry all the 
wine he drank, which was a good 
deal (i. p. 55). His pedantry he 
considers ‘not much greater than 
that with which all but the greatest 
of his contemporaries were infected.’ 
He represents him as attached and 
generous to his queen, but not 
guided by her (p. 57); as having a 
‘genuine love of peace’ (p. 68); as 
‘unwilling that the blood of any 
man should be shed for diversity of 
opinion in religion’ (p. 76); as 
‘theoretically’ desirous of reform 
(p. 167), and ‘always ready to lend 
his ear to schemes for the improve- 
ment of the material condition of 
his people’ (p. 550); and as ‘show- 
ing to great advantage’ in the 
Hampton Court Conference (or, at 
least, in part of it) by reason of ‘ the 
shrewd common sense which he 
generally had at command when 
he had no personal question to deal 
with, and which ‘raised him above 
the contending parties’ (p. 169). 

But against these positive good 
qualities is set off a formidable list 
of congenital infirmities, some in- 
deed positive and palpable enough, 
but chiefly of a negative and general 
kind, the evidence of which is the 
less easy to appreciate, because it 
hardly admits of being particular- 
ized. A rolling walk, an insecure 
seat on horseback, and a tongue too 
large for the mouth, are personal 
disadvantages in a king which lie 
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open to everybody’s observation ; 
and if we do not find them alluded 
to in the correspondence of men 
like Chamberlain and Carleton, it 
does not follow that they were not 
conspicuous; though, on account of 
their picturesqueness, they are pro- 
bably seen in stronger relief by 
posterity than they were by con- 
temporaries, who saw the other 
features as well. But, according to 
Mr. Gardiner, his figure was ‘the 
type of his inner life, the imper- 
fection of both being alike due to 
the shock of terror received by his 
mother when Rizzio was dragged 
from her side. 


He came into the world imperfect. His 
body, his mind, his heart appear alike to 
have been wanting in that central force by 
which the human frame and the human 
intellect are at the same time invigorated 
and controlled, . . . . Was it possible that 
this man—[ who rolled so in his walk, sate 
his horse so ill, sputtered so in his speech ] 
—could be possessed of a firm will and 
a comprehensive understanding? To the 
mind of James there was never present any 
object which he could regard as one for 
which he was content to live, and for 
which he was ready to die. No true and 
lofty faith ever warmed his heart. No 
pure reverence ever exalted his understand- 
ing. When he talked of theology, he 
seemed to think that he could take religion 
under his patronage. When he talked of 
politics, he seemed to imagine that nations 
could be kept in order by a few clever 
maneuvres. It fared with him as it will 
ever fare with such as he was. When the 
temple of a man’s heart is empty, he 
becomes unconsciously a worshipper of 
himself. Whilst he thought he was pur- 
suing the interests of religion and of his 
subjects, he was in reality moulding his 
conduct by the fancied requirements of 
his own position, and fashioning it accord- 
ing to the changing moods of his passions 
and desires,—(Vol. i. p. 56.) 

It is possible that inferences as 
large as these may be fairly dedu- 
cible from James’s mode of dealing 
with the various problems of his 
life, when carefully examined and 
thoroughly understood; though we 
are inclined for our own part to 
suspect that his shortcomings may 
be mostly explained by nothing 
worse than a natural attachment 
to his own party—the party of 
crowned heads; an attachment not 
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in itself either unusual or extreme, 
but accompanied with a good deal 
of the self-importance which a man 
could hardly be without who was 
never less than a king, an extremely 
sensitive and irritable temperament, 
passionate affections, impatient in- 
clinations, a very discursive under- 
standing, a very quick apprehension 
in dispute, and an utter incapacity 
to dissemble his feelings, reserve 
his thoughts, or hold his tongue, 
Mr. Gardiner, we say, may have 
grounds to justify his more compre- 
hensive censure; but we cannot say 
that we find them in his narrative, 
especially when we neglect the epi- 
thets and passing comments which 
do not properly form part of it. 
His preconception of James’s per- 
sonal character (for whether it fol- 
lowed or preceded his original study 
of the evidence, it was a formed 
conception when he began to tell 
the story), though it does not 
distort the facts, is generally at 
hand to suggest the interpretation; 
most frequently by an _ epithet, 
or some adverbial expression, 
which does not take the form of 
a distinct comment, and yet pro- 
duces the same effect. Thus when 
James is first introduced to us 
(i. p. 52), We are told that he was 
himself the onlv obstacle in the way 
of his succession to the Crown, from 
not believing that it could be ob- 
tained ‘without some superhuman 
effort of his own.’ Yet what says 
the narrative? In effect, only this: 
that being informed by Essex, the 
most popular man in England, that 
Cecil, the leading councillor, was 
against him, and that it was neces- 
sary to take measures for the en- 
forcement of his claim, he listened 
to his propositions, and did not meet 
them at the time with a decided 
refusal; but afterwards sent ambas- 
sadors to England with instructions 
to ascertain how the matter stood, 
and endeavour to make a party in 
his favour; that learning through 
these ambassadors that Cecil was 
in fact devoted to his service, and 
would answer for his success if he 
remained quiet, he ‘submitted for 
the remainder of Elizabeth’s life to 
be guided by his counsels; and 
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that ‘this prudent conduct eventu- 
ally found its reward.’ All which, 
if it were not introduced as a ‘ mise- 
rable folly’ from which he was 
‘rescued by Sir R. Cecil,’ would 
have struck us simply as the pro- 
ceeding of a cautious and sensible 
man. Again, his views on the ques- 
tion of peace or war with Spain are 
ushered in (i. p. 68) with the remark, 
that ‘ of the grand spirit of righteous 
indignation which animated the 
Elizabethan heroes in their conflict 
with Spain, he knew nothing; 
which leads us to expect some un- 
worthy concession or compromise. 
Yet his decision seems to have con- 
curred with Cecil’s; who, though he 
‘shared all Raleigh’s dislike of 
Spain,’ yet, ‘looking on the whole 
subject with the eye of a statesman,’ 
concluded that it was impossible for 
England to continue the war; and 
the policy which, under Cecil’s 
guidance, he adopted is admitted 
(i. p. 325) to have been ‘on the 
whole, though open to objection as 
being occasionally deficient in bold- 
ness and in moral energy, the best 
and wisest course which it was pos- 
sible for him to pursue.’ Again, 
on the question of religious tolera- 
tion, when we are told that he 
wished executions for religion to 
cease altogether, and the laity to be 
relieved from their fines, but at the 
same time (being ‘ unwilling that 
the Catholics should become suffi- 
ciently numerous to oppress the 
Protestants’) would have the priests 
and Jesuits banished (i. p. 77), it 
does not strike us, considering the 
temper of those times, as a scheme 
80 ‘thoroughly unpractical’ as not 
to be worth a trial; or that ‘ tolera- 
tion to the laity, joined with a re- 
fusal of toleration to the clergy,’ 
though ‘it seemed a legitimate 
course enough,’ and had the sanc- 
tion apparently of ‘all the states- 
men of the time’ (i. p. 113), was ‘a 
miserable path’ to enter on. Again, 
when the Courts of Common Law, 
led by Coke, asserted a right to 
decide what cases came within the 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and the King being ap- 
pealed to by Bancroft postponed his 
decision in hope of further informa- 
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tion, but wished in the meantime 
‘that the two parties should cease 
to abuse one another, and that they 
should live together in future “ like 
brothers, without emulation,”’ we 
should have been disposed to ap- 
plaud the fairness and prudence of 
the proceeding and the reasonable- 
ness of the wish, if we had not been 
reminded in a parenthesis that it 
was ‘in his usual good-natured, 
feeble way, (i. p. 449). And yet 
this was a question which came 
very near the royal prerogative, 
concerning which we had already 
been warned (p. 310) that ‘ when- 
ever he heard that his prerogative 
was to be touched, he was sure to 
commit one of those incredible acts 
of folly which were certain to prove 
the ruin of any measure.’ 

These instances (which we have 
taken as they caught our eye in 
turning the pages), with many others 
of the same kind, incline us to 
suspect that Mr. Gardiner’s general 
impression of James’s character was 
formed before he had fully examined 
the particulars of his conduct and 
policy, and that in correcting his 
conception of the several parts he 
forgot to reconstruct his conception 
of the whole. In the great con- 
stitutional struggle which was going 
on, James may be said, no doubt, to 
have been behind his age; for he 
‘stood by his order,’ and his order 
was left in the lurch. So, within 
the memory of this generation, was 
one of our two great political parties 
on the question of Reform, and both 
on the question of Free Trade. But 
granting him his position as the 
head of what may be called the 
Conservative party of those days, 
when we review his opinions on the 
various questions with which he 
had to deal, and compare his errors 
with those of other parties (for Mr. 
Gardiner finds the House of Com- 
mons itself guilty occasionally of 
mistakes as great, and proceedings 
as unjustifiable, as any which he 
imputes to the King,—only he does 
not so constantly remind us of them), 
we do not find him so much further 
behind his age than other people. 

This defect, however, though it 
makes the narrative less impressive 
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to read, gives additional weight to 
that which is most new and original 
in the book; for it shows that Mr. 
Gardiner’s corrections of the received 
story have been forced upon him by 
the evidence against his natural 
bias. Nor will it in the meantime 
interfere with its popularity, but 
rather the contrary; for the world 
is not prepared to sympathise with 
a respectful opinion of King James, 
and few people take pleasure in 
reading a writer with whom they 
are not in sympathy. 

But the value of a work like this 
is in great measure independent of 
its claims to popularity. Hume’s 
history of this period—though not 
much more than a sketch, drawn 
from scanty information and meagre 
in details—yet (being the sketch of a 
master, who could understand the 
meaning of what he saw, and knew 
how to seize and represent the 
characteristic features, omitting what 
was not material) had hitherto lost 
more than it gained by the attempts 
of inferior artists to fill up the out- 
line; and for a fair general idea of 
the business and meaning of James’s 
reign, remained till now the best 
book a reader could go to. But 
though a preparatory reading of 
Hume will still be found useful to 
any one entering upon the subject 
—as presenting the general view of 
it with greater grace, breadth, and 
clearness—yet the mass of solid and 
pertinent information which Mr. 
Gardiner has brought together must 
hereafter be regarded as indispen- 
sable to a true understanding of this 
portion of our history. Besides 
many things which, though known 
before, are here for the first time 
placed in their proper relation to 
the business of the time; besides 
careful inquiries into the preceding 
history of each question which comes 
before us; besides current statements 
authenticated, or dismissed as want- 
ing authentication; there is a good 
deal of matter really new—matter 
not to be found in print anywhere 
else. Some valuable lightis thrown 
upon James’s relations with the 
Catholics before his accession, and 
upon the causes of his change of 
policy, so far as it did change. The 
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history of his negotiations with 
Spain is enriched—but whether 
made easier or harder to understand, 
as the case is now left, we are not 
yet quite sure—by the disclosure of 
a systematic payment of large 
pensions to several principal mem- 
bers of his Council, including Cecil: 
pensions secretly but regularly paid 
by the Spanish government for 
secret services to be performed, and 
received without his knowledge: a 
fact established apparently upon 
conclusive evidence, and only leay- 
ing it doubtful on which side they 
were playing false; for Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s benevolent suggestion (i. p. 124) 
that Cecil may have aimed only to 
obtain an honest influence in their 
counsels, but thought he could 
more easily gain credit with them 
by appearing to act from merely 
mercenary motives, will ‘seem in- 
credible,’ not only (as he truly ob- 
serves) ‘to those who do not know 
the shifts to which diplomacy had 
recourse in those times,’ but also, 
we should think, to those who do. 
The evidence of the payment of 
these pensions is set forth very 
clearly and particularly in letters 
from Sir John Digby to the King, 
which are given at length in the 
appendix; and we cannot think 
that it leaves room for any explana- 
tion more favourable to Cecil than 
that which Digby himself suggests; 
who, after stating that the Spanish 
ambassador had latterly complained 
of the difficulty of getting trust- 
worthy information about things in 
England, and had in fact been send- 
ing home ‘very false and ridiculous 
advertisements, which he could not 
have done if my Lord of Salisbury 
had dealt confidently with him’ 
(words which we recommend by the 
way to the consideration of those 
who take foreign ambassadors to be 
the best authorities for English 
history), proceeds thus :— 


Besides, I have observed in these later 
times (whether it were out of cunning, 
or not, I am not able to judge) a great 
averseness and hatred in my Lord Treasurer 
to the businesses of Spain: so that it may 
probably, or at least charitably, be conjec- 
tured, that my Lord (at the first conclusion 
of the peace, when only the furtherance of 
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the maintenance thereof was expected from 
him,—and since, while the hope of some 
match with Spain was kept on foot) did 
take what he received for the assistance of 
those good ends of firm peace and nearer 
alliance ; but having of late discovered that 
the King of Spain did not really intend any 
such alliance, and likewise seeing by many 
arguments the sincerity of his friendship 
might justly be doubted of, he withdrew 
his former affection and inclination towards 
the Spanish King and State; yet it may 
be he was content to receive their money, 
and to put many tricks and untruths upon 
them, I write this to your Majesty by 
way of declaration, and not by way of 
excuse; for no circumstance can make his 
proceedings excusable, or free from the 
name of falsehood and treachery, unless he 
freely acquainted your Majesty with all 
that passed, and that your Majesty were 
contented not to be displeased that the 
Spaniards should be cozened.— (Vol, ii. 
p- 359). 

What Cecil received was a yearly 
pension, settled in 1604 at 4000 
crowns; raised in 1605 (on account 
of his usefulness to the King of 
Spain’s service ‘for the great hand 
he had in the government and 
power with the King of England’) 
to 6000; and so continued till 1609 ; 
when finding that it interfered with 
the ‘ extraordinary rewards,’ and so 
became a losing bargain, he inti- 
mated a wish that it should be dis- 
continued, and that ‘his services 
should be recompensed by the piece ;” 
upon which the ambassador was 
directed in any case to give him all 
contentment, in any fashion and 
manner that himself should desire, 
(ii. p. 357). Altogether it is a very 
curious piece of secret history, and 
a valuable illustration of the customs 
and ideas of the time; for we ob- 
serve that the acceptance of rewards 
m money from a foreign govern- 
ment for friendly services performed, 
is not so much objected to: that we 
presume was a practice connived at, 
as supplementing the salaries of 
ministers, and so relieving the 
Crown from part of the expenses of 
Government. What Digby ‘con- 
ceived the King would thinkstrange’ 
was, ‘that his late high treasurer and 
chief secretary, the Earl of Salisbury, 
(besides the Ayudas de Costa, as 
they term them, which are gifts 
extraordinary upon services,) should 
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receive 6000 crowns yearly pension 
from the King of Spain.’ 

This discovery helps incidentally 
to explain an obscure passage in 
Coke’s proceedings with regard to 
the Overbury case; the history of 
which is traced by Mr. Gardiner 
with his usual diligence, and illus- 
trated (Appendix IV.) by several 
original documents; though the 
question of Somerset’s guilt appears 
to be left much where it was. Mr. 
Gardiner hmself inclines to think 
that he was innocent; at any rate that 
the evidence was not strong enough to 
justify the Government in bringing 
him to trial. But in passing this 
censure on those who were con- 
cerned in the prosecution, though 
he makes liberal allowance for the 
doctrines of the time as to evidence 
and the duties of courts of justice 
and the relation they then stood in 
towards the Crown, he takes no 
account of one very material cir- 
cumstance, which nevertheless ap- 
pears in his own narrative, and 
must in our opinion have made it 
impossible for the Government to 
think of dropping the prosecution. 
On the 19th of October, 1615, after 
Weston had refused to plead, the 
court was addressed, we are told 
(ii. p. 224) by Sir Lawrence Hyde, 
the Queen’s attorney, and ‘a long 
string of examinations’ was read; 
and on the 23rd, when Weston put 
himself upon his trial, we learn 
further that ‘the examinations were 
read, and Hyde again told his story.’ 
It was told therefore officially, in 
court; and it was told twice over. 
Butwhatwasit? ‘As onthe former 
occasion’ (Mr. Gardiner proceeds, 
p. 225) ‘Lord and Lady Somerset 
were put forward as the authors of 
the murder.” Now, though this is 
the correct statement as far as it 
goes, and perhaps implies the whole 
truth, the fact is passed over so 
lightly that a reader not on the 
watch may overlook the significance 
of it. It should have been added, 
we think, that the story was told, 
not only in court and by the Queen’s 
attorney, but by the direction and 
with the sanction of the judges. This 
is placed beyond doubt by a letter 
in Coke’s own hand, written to the 
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King the same evening; which has 
been printed from the original (not 
very accurately, we suspect, but 
accurately enough to deserve grate- 
ful mention as one of a few things 
which give some value to a remark- 
ably worthless work) in Amos’s 
Great Oyer of Poisoning, p. 371. 
It is a letter ‘from my lord chief 
justice and the judges of the Bench 
to his Majesty,’ bears all their signa- 
tures, and contains the following 
passage :— 

Whereupon [that is, upon the withdrawal 
of Weston] we thought meet, as well to 
inform our consciences as to satisfy the 
multitude (some of the nobility and many 
gentlemen of great quality being there 
present), to have openly and at large read 
the confessions of the said Richard Weston, 
and the testimonies of others, as well con- 
concerning the fact of the said Richard 
Weston as the Earl of Somerset, and the 
Countess, and Mrs, Turner, without sparing 
any of them or omitting anything material 
against them (the necessity and course of 
the evidence requiring it, for that it ap- 
peared thereby that the said Richard 
Weston was procured and wagered by some 
of them)—to the great satisfaction of the 
auditory (which we might well discern by 
their gestures), and to the great honour of 
your Majesty, and your princely zeal to 
justice, 

This was on the 19th of October, 
1615, and it was after this that the 
case of Somerset had to be dealt 
with. 

Now when we remember that 
Somerset’s imputed offence was not 
treason against the King, but the 
contriving of the murder of a sub- 
ject; that for this murder the in- 
ferior instruments had been succes- 
sively tried, convicted, and put to 
death; that it had been twice de- 
clared publicly in court, on the au- 
thority of the man who had the best 
means of knowing and was looked 
up to by the people as the highest 
authority in the land, that there 
existed full proof of Somerset’s com- 
plicity; and that great popular 
jealousy had been manifested lest 
the great fishes should be allowed 
to escape, while the little ones were 
caught; what, we would ask, would 
have been thought by the people of 
those times—or of these times either 
—if the King’s Attorney-General 
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had recommended that the prose- 
cution should be dropped, and it 
had been dropped accordingly? A 
judicial verdict of not guilty would 
have been an awkward thing after 
what had passed, for besides the 
discredit which then attached in 
popular opinion to the failure ofa 
Crown prosecution, it would have 
been regarded by the people as an 
acquittal of a lord by lords—a lord 
notoriously guilty of a crime for 
which his suborned agents, being 
commoners, had been hanged. Still 
it would have been a judicial pro- 
ceeding. But a withdrawal of the 
prosecution would have thrown the 
whole odium of so odious an act 
upon the King himself, who least 
deserved it. From the moment that 
Coke, ‘to satisfy the multitude, 
publicly declared Somerset to be 
implicated, it became absolutely ne- 
cessary that he should be publicly 
tried. And though it is quite true 
that the Attorney-General (who had 
had nothing to do with all this) 
when called on some months after 
to prepare the charge, was not 80 
well satisfied as Coke had been with 
the conclusiveness of the evidence, 
but appears, as Mr. Gardiner ob- 
serves (ii. p. 234), to have thought 
that ‘though it was exceedingly 
probable that Somerset was guilty, 
yet that the evidence being incom- 
plete, there was no absolute cer- 
tainty to be attained ;’ it is strange 
to find Mr. Gardiner seeking far and 
wide for the reasons which may have 
seemed to justify him in his own 
eyes for proceeding with the case, 
and blinded him to the inference 
which he says ‘would be drawn by 
an attorney-general in our own 
time, namely, ‘ that it was unfair, 
as well as inexpedient, to prosecute 
a man of whose guilt he was not 
himself thoroughly convinced, (p. 
234). ‘Whether the reasoning by 
which Mr. Gardiner supposes that 
he deluded himself would have been 
as immoral as he pronounces it to 
be, is a question which we need not 
discuss; for we cannot conceive a 
doubt on the subject arising in his 
mind at all. If, after what the Lord 
Chief Justice had said, Somerset 
had been discharged as innocent be- 
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cause the Attorney-General was not 
thoroughly convinced of his guilt, 
what would the Lord Chief Justice 
have said next? And what would 
he have taught all the people to 
say? Such a course would have 
been no less injurious to Somerset 
himself, if he was innocent, than 
offensive to the people and danger- 
ous to the Crown. Nor could any 
good have come by it to anybody, 
so far aS We can see, unless it 
be to our friend Posterity; whom 
it certainly would have relieved 
from a considerable embarrassment 
in which the course actually taken 
has placed her. Had the trial not 
proceeded, she would have pro- 
nounced Somerset guilty, and had 
nodoubtof it. Had he been executed 
according to the judicial sentence 
and course of law, she would with 
equal confidence have pronounced 
him innocent. As it is, her state of 
mind appears to be reflected fairly 
enough in that of the author of the 
Great Oyer, her latest exponent; 
who, as often as he thinks of Somer- 
set as an object of prosecution, in- 
clines to think him innocent; as 
oftenas he thinks of him as an ob- 
ject of pardon, inclines to think him 


guilty; and seems to regard the - 


King as having at once, in one and 
the same person, attempted to mur- 
der an innocent man and actually 
pardoned a murderer. Nor has 
Mr. Gardiner quite succeeded in de- 
livering himself out of this difficulty. 
But among the people of the time— 
whose judgments it was important 
to satisfy—there must surely have 
been many who could see that if it 
appeared to the King (as it did to 
his Attorney-General) ‘ exceedingly 
probable that Somerset was guilty,’ 
he was right in bringing him to 
trial; and that if, after reading the 
report of the trial and the defence, 
and observing his demeanour before, 
at, and after the trial, it seemed to 
him (as it does to Posterity and 
Mr. Gardiner, ii. p. 234) ‘more than 
probable,’ or even (as the Attorney- 
General expected it would seem) not 
impossible, ‘ that he was an innocent 
man,’ he was also right in using his 
prerogative of mercy. 

To the great controversy between 
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the Crown and the Bench—or 
rather between the King, assisted 
by Ellesmere and Bacon, and Sir 
Edward Coke, followed by the other 
judges—Mr. Gardiner gives its pro- 
per prominence ; and reports it with 
wonderful fairness, considering the 
strength of his own predilection for 
the side which certainly shows to 
least advantage in the dispute. A 
predilection so strong, however, 
could hardly fail to leave some im- 
pression on the narrative; and it 
shows itself in asilent but persistent 
assumption that whatever excuses 
the King’s party might have, they 
had at all events no reason on their 
side. This, with Mr. Gardiner, is 
one of many things which ‘it is of 
course needless to observe;’ and is 
taken for granted throughout. He 
sees that the King, and Ellesmere, 
and Bacon, were all sincerely of 
opinion that they were fighting in 
defence of the Constitution and in 
the interest of good government. 
He sees many reasons — reasons 
‘plausible enough to dimpose wpon 
their minds’ (p. 264)—which may 
have misled them to that conclu- 
sion. He sees that ‘the judges, if 
they succeeded in maintaining their 
independence’ [7. e.,in making good 
their new pretensions] ‘ would have 
in their hands the supreme control 
over the Consitution; would be able, 
without rendering an account to any 
one, to restrain or extend the powers 
of the Crown for an indefinite pe- 
riod, (p. 262). He sees that ‘a 
strictly legal training was not the 
best preparation for deciding finally 
upon political questions’ (p. 277); 
and that Coke in particular, far from 
being an exception, was a conspicu- 
ous example to prove that ‘no 
amount of legal knowledge will ever 
constitute a statesman,’ (p. 282). 
He does not overlook the obvious 
inference that the power in question 
was one with which men of their 
order could not be quite safely 
trusted; and accounts it ‘one not 
of the least happy results’ of the 
ultimate victory of Parliament in 
its contest with the Crown, ‘ that it 
has now become possible to exercise 
a control over the judges, without 
sacrificing their independence,’ (p. 
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263). Hedoes not disguise that the 
particular point in dispute (concern- 
ing, as it did, the legal limits of the 
prerogative) was argued by Bacon 
as one of purely technical law (p. 
268); that in one of the two cases 
‘it was perhaps the difficulty of re- 
sisting Bacon’s precedents, combined 
with the disinclination of the judges 
to assent to his conclusion, that led 
to a compromise of the question ;’ 
and that in the other, ‘ Coke could 
not refute the arguments which 
were broughtagainst him’ (p. 277); 
nay, that ‘there was a side of the 
question on which Bacon too was in 
the right, (p. 278). Yet forall this 
he cannot conceive it as a question 
really disputable, but treats it all 
along as if one side were simply for 
law as against arbitrary power, the 
other simply for arbitrary power as 
against law—the one simply right, 
the other simply wrong. ‘ Coke’s 
law may have been frequently quoted 
in support of injustice; still it was 
law, and not mere arbitrary power,’ 
(p. 265). ‘If his mind was inca- 
pable of discovering why he was 
right and his opponent wrong, he 
had no doubt about the fact. He 
was required to prostitute the in- 
dependence of the judicial bench to 
the arbitrary interference of the 
King,’ (p. 278). ‘Eleven of the 
judges gave way, and promised that 
they would act according to the 
King’s wishes.’ [The King’s wishes, 
it should be mentioned by the way, 
were that ‘if at any time in a case 
depending before the judges his 
Majesty conceived it to concern him 
either in honour or profit, and there- 
upon required to consult with them, 
and that they should stay proceed- 
ings in the mean time,’ they should 
do so.| ‘The cause of this derelic- 
tion of their duty (for after all that 
may be fairly said on their behalf 
it amounts to nothing less) was,’ &c. 
(p. 277). 

This fixed assumption insensibly 
affects the turn of expression in 
Mr. Gardiner’s narrative; and we 
suspect that Bacon could have sug- 
gested several small corrections to 
make it more exact. Taking it 
however as it stands, it will be both 
surprising, we think, and disap- 
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pointing to the many readers whose 
opinions and sympathies are already 
engaged on the same side with Mr. 
Gardiner; while to those who are 
still disengaged it can hardly fail to 
suggest an easier and simpler ex- 
planation of the whole matter: which 
is this:—The extent of the royal 
prerogative was a question of law, 
determinable by statutes and pre- 
cedents; the course now taken by the 
judges was one of those encroach- 
ments upon the prerogative, by 
which it has been gradually limited 
and reduced within narrower bounds, 
As the*law then stood, the judges 
were in the wrong—the precedents 
were against them. Eleven of them 
felt that they were wrong, and sub- 
mitted. Coke also felt that he was 
wrong, but could not bring himself 
to own it; and when called upon to 
do so, took refuge in his famous 
evasive answer, which Posterity ad- 
mires so much, and with which the 
King very judiciously let him go 
away. 

Of the subsequent removal of 
Coke from the Bench (which hap- 
pened five months after), considered 
as a stage in constitutional history, 
Mr. Gardiner seems to us to over- 
rate the importance. The King 
got rid of an officer who was very 
troublesome in himself, and by his 
influence made others troublesome 
too; but we cannot find that the 
relation of the Crown to the Bench 
was materially altered by it. Tho 
office was held durante bene placito; 
and there was no doubt that the 
King had as much right to remove 
a judge for unfitness then as the 
Secretary of State has to remove a 
stipendiary magistrate now. Coke 
was an awkward man to remove, 
because he was regarded by the 
people as their champion ; but if he 
was not also a very unfit man to 
remain, all we can say is that Mr. 
Gardiner has done him great wrong. 
It is difficult to suppose a case in 
these times properly analogous; 
because judges as well as kings were 
permitted in those days to use their 
authority in many ways which 
would not be dreamed of now; but 
a case might still occur in which 
Parliament would be called on to 
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interfere; and if a Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench should at the 
commencement of a trial for murder 
cause it to be officially announced in 
court, for the satisfaction of the 
multitude, that certain named per- 
sons (being under arrest on sus- 
picion, but not yet indicted), were 
the real ‘authors of the murder’ 
(p. 225); if, four days after, he 
should cause that announcement to 
be repeated; if, four months after 
that, being directed to postpone the 
trial of another of the suspected 
parties on the ground that the 
evidence was not sufficient, he should 
take occasion to inform him or have 
him informed, in open court, that he 
was Withdrawn, not because he was 
not as guilty as the rest, but because 
he was suspected of worse crimes; 
and should then proceed to intimate 
that he had come upon the traces of 
a great plot, and ‘had discovered 
evidence that the Prince had met 
his death by violent means,’ (p. 
229); if, before three months more 
had passed, he should ‘ advise two 
scoundrels to prefer indictments’ in 
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his own court against all persons 
who had anything to do with certain 
proceedings in chancery which inter- 
fered with his jurisdiction, and 
should threaten to commit the 
grand jury for delaying to find a 
true bill (pp. 269-271); andif by his 
general conduct on the Bench he 
should have proved himself to be a 
man ‘ whose natural acuteness and 
sagacity were over-balanced by his 
readiness to look only at that side 
of the evidence by which his fore- 
gone conclusions were supported, 
whilst his violent temper made it 
impossible for him to scrutinize 
doubtful points with any degree of 
calmness, and his ignorance of 
human nature prevented him from 
seeing a whole class of facts by 
which the judgment of a wiser man 
would have been ‘influenced ;’ we 
cannot but think that Parliament 
would feel called upon to interfere, 
and both Houses would address the 
Crown for his removal. And the 
power, with its appertaining duties, 
which belongs to Parliament now, 
belonged to the King then.* 


* We are glad to see that the absurdity of supposing the famous ‘ letter of expostula- 


tion’ to have been written by Bacon has not escaped Mr. Gardiner (Note, p. 283); also 
that he is evidently unaware that he is not the first to point this out? His opinion, as 
the result of an independent inquiry, will have the greater weight. He has, however, 
been anticipated by Godwin, who, in a note to one of the early chapters of his History of 
the Commonwealth, rejects it on grounds almost identical; and again by Mr. Spedding, 
who notices it (Bacon’s Works, vi. p. 594) among the ‘ writings attributed to Bacon 
without authority ;’ adding that nobody can believe it to have been written by him ‘ who 
knows what it is about.’ As it continues, however, to be quoted as his by writers whose 
opinion may be supposed to have some weight, it may be worth while to develop this 
remark a little more fully. The letter is evidently the production of some Puritan, zealous 
and popular, anxious for the restoration of Coke as the champion of the Commonwealth, 
and deriving his knowledge of the matter entirely from Paul’s Walk. He fully believes in 
all that absurd story about the great poison-conspiracy, which Coke swallowed so greedily, 
and announced so precipitately. He avows an opinion that the ‘ nullity ’—that is, the nullifi- 
cation of the marriage between Lord and Lady Essex (a proceeding in which the King had 
taken so eager an interest and so prominent a part) was an invention of the devil, scan- 
dalous to the truth of the whole Gospel. He represents the conclusion of the proceedings 
in the Overbury case (which Bacon had taken such pains to set forth as an excellent and 
exemplary work of the King’s justice) as an undermining of justice by private interest and 
a binding of her hands. He praises Coke’s conduct with regard to the premunire (that is, 
his attack upon the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, which Bacon profoundly disap- 
proved, and used all his endeavours to defeat) as a good action in the behalf of the Com- 
monwealth, censurable only on account of the time selected for it; and of which he regrets 
the ill success. And finally he urges Coke to employ his wealth to recover the favour 
which he has lost. In short, the letter‘must have been written by a man who sympathized 
with Coke in his opposition to the King, who had nothing to do with the Government, and 
who was anxious to see Coke restored to favour. It is impossible to think that Bacon 
believed what the writer believed —still less that, if he had believed it, he would have 
taken this method of declaring it. ‘The writer might have been prosecuted in the Star 
Chamber for scandalizing the Government, 
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But though the removal of Coke 
allowed the administration of justice 
to proceed more quietly, it did not 
give the King any new right of 
arbitrary interference with the 
judges; and even with regard to 
the right itself of removing them, 
the result of the experiment proved 
that he could not, rather than that 
he could, use it at discretion. Nor 
could it be otherwise, so long as he 
was unable to carry on the govern- 
ment without continual supplies 
from the House of Commons, and 
the House of Commons was able to 
exercise its constitutional right to 
refuse them. It was the beginning 
of an inevitable revolution. The 
growing expenses of government, 
accompanied with a gradual diminu- 
tion in the value of the ordinary 
subsidy, were making the Crown 
more and more dependent upon the 
Commons. The process, though 
accelerated by James’s personal 
thriftlessness and openness of heart 
and hand, was not of his introduc- 
ing. It had come before he came. 
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Elizabeth found the throne weak 
and in danger from neighbours on 
every side; but able with the help 
of a single subsidy once in four or 
five years to support its expenses, 
She left it strong, great, and secure 
against all assaults from without; 
but unable to support its expenses 
without the help of a subsidy every 
year. A pause from external quar- 
rels allowed the internal contest to 
comeon. It was the management of 
this contest that formed the real and 
essential business of James’s reign; 
and itis in the careful account of 
its progress, the quantity of in- 
formation which he has gathered in 
illustration of it, and the exposi- 
tion of its connexion with the other 
business of the time, that Mr. 
Gardiner has supplied the most im- 
portant contribution to our history. 
It is too large a subject to enter 
upon, but we commend it to the 
attention of all persons who care 
to understand what was doing in 
England during those fourteen 
years. 
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FRENCH LIFE. 


A7E went to-day along the Bou- 
\ levard Sévastopol, Rive Gauche, 
to pay a call. I knew the district 
well about six years ago, when it 
was a network of narrow tortuous 
streets; the houses high, irregular, 
picturesque, historical, dirty, and 
unhealthy. I used to have much 
difficulty in winding my way to 
certain points in the Quartier 
Latin from the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, where I was staying. Now 
the Hétel Cluny is enclosed in a 
neat garden, the railings of which 
run alongside of the Boulevard 
Sévastopol; a little further on the 
same side to the left, the Sorbonne 
Church is well exposed to view; and 
the broad artery of the new Bou- 
levard runs up to the Luxembourg 
gardens, making a clear passage for 
airand light through the densely 
populated guartier. It is a great 


gain in all material points; a great 
loss to memory and to that kind of 
imagination which loves to repeople 


places. The street in which our 
friend lived was old and narrow; 
the trottoir was barely wide enough 
for one uncrinolined person to 
walk on; and it was impossible to 
help being splashed by the passing 
carriages, which indeed threw dirt 
upon the walls of the houses till 
there was a sort of dado of mud all 
along the street. In the grander 
streets of former days this narrow- 
ness did not signify; the houses 
were of the kind called entre cour 
et jardin (of which there are spe- 
cimens in Piccadilly), with the por- 
ter’s lodge, the offices, and stables 
abutting on the street; the grand 
court intervening between the noise 
and bustle and the high dwelling- 
house of the family, which out- 
topped the low buildings in front. 
But in the humbler street to which 
we were bound there were few 
houses entre cour et jardin; and I 
could not help wondering how 
people bore to live in the perpetual 
hoise, and heavy closeness of at- 
mosphere. The friend we were 
gomg to see, Madame A——, had 
lived in this street for many years. 


I. 


Paris, February, 1862. 
Her rooms were lofty and tolerably 
large. The gloomy outlook of the 
long narrow windows was concealed 
by the closed muslin curtains, which 
were of an irreproachable white- 
ness. I knew the rooms of old. 
We had to pass through the salle- 
a-manger to the salon; and from 
thence we, being intimate friends, 
went on into her bedroom. The 
salle-a-manger had an inlaid floor, 
very slippery, and without a carpet; 
the requisite chairs and tables were 
the only furniture. The pile of 
clean dinner plates was placed on 
the top of a china stove; a fire 
would be lighted in it half-an-hour 
before dinner, which would warm 
the plates as wellasthe room. The 
salon was graced with the hand- 
some furniture of thirty or forty 
years ago; but it was a room to be 
looked at rather than used. Indeed, 
the family only sit in it on Sunday 
evenings, when they receive. The 
floor was parqueté in this room, 
but here and there it was covered 
with small brilliantly-coloured Per- 
sian carpets: before the sofa, un- 
derneath the central table, and 
before the fire. There were the 
regular pieces of furniture which 
were de rigueur in a French house- 
hold of respectability when Madame 
A—— was married: the gilt vases 
of artificial flowers, each under a 
glass shade; the clock, with a 
figure of a naked hero, supposed 
to represent Achilles, leaning on 
his shield (the face of the clock); 
and the ‘ guéridon’ (round, marble- 
topped table), which was so long 
the one indispensable article in a 
French drawing-room. But alto- 
gether Madame A——’s salon does 
not look very habitable, and we 
pass on into the bedroom, which 
has little enough of daylight com- 
ing through the high narrow win-, 
dows, but is bright and home-like 
from the brilliant blaze and flicker 
of the wood-fire on the hearth. In 
the far corner is the bed: a grand 
four-post, with looped-up draperies 
of some warm colour, which I 
dare say would prove to be faded 
FF 2 
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if one were to ‘see them close, in 
full country daylight; but which 
look like a pictorial background to 
the rest of the room. On each side 
of the fire is a great arm-chair; in 
front is a really comfortable sofa: 
not elegant, nor hard, nor gilded 
life the sofas in the drawing-room, 
but broad, low, clean, fit to serve, as 
I dare say it has done before now, 
for a bed on occasion. Parallel to 
this, but further from the fire, is a 
table with Madame’s work-box; her 
two pots of flowers, looking as fresh 
as if the plants were growing in a 
country garden; the miniatures of 
her children, set up on little wooden 
easels; and her books of devotion. 
But Madame reads more than books 
of devotion. She is up in the best 
modern literature of more than one 
country. ‘To-day we were exceed- 
ingly struck with her great powers 
of narration. She seizes the points 
of astory and reproduces them in 
the most effective simple language. 
She is certainly aided in this by 
her noble expressive face, still bear- 
ing traces of remarkable beauty in 
the severe and classical style. Her 
gesticulation, too, is unlike what we 
commonly call French; there is no 
rapid action of the graceful hands 
and arms, but a gentle and slow 
movement from time to time, as 
if they sympathized with the vary- 
ing expression of her face. She 
sat by her fire-side, dressed in 
black, her constant colour; which 
she wears as appropriate to her age 
rather than to her condition, for 
she is not a widow. Every now 
and then she addressed a few tender 
words to an invalid of the family ; 
showing that with all her lively 
interest in the histories she was 
telling us, her eye and ear were 
watchful for the slightest signs of 
discomfort in another.... Our 
conversation drifted along to the 
old French custom of receiving in 
bed. It was so highly correct, 
that the newly-made wife of the 
Due de St. Simon went to bed, after 
the early dinner of those days, in 
order to receive her wedding-visits. 
The Duchesse de Maine, of the same 
date, used to have a bed in the ball- 
room at Sceaux, and to lie (or half- 
sit) there watching the dancers. I 
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asked if there was not some differ- 
ence in dress between the day and 
the night occupation of the bed. 
But Madame A—— seemed to think 
there was very little. The custom 
was put an end to by the Revolu- 
tion; but one or two great ladies pre- 
served the habit until their death, 
Madame A—— had often seen 
Madame de Villette receiving in 
bed ; she always wore white gloves, 
which Madame A—— imagined was 
the only difference between the 
toilette of day and night. Madame 
de Villette was the adopted daugh- 
ter of ,Voltaire, and as such, all the 
daring innovators upon the ancient 
modes of thought and behaviour 
came to see her, and pay her their 
respects. She was also the widow 
of the Marquis de Villette, and as 
such she received the homage of 
the ladies and gentlemen of the 
ancien régime. Altogether her 
weekly receptions must have been 
very amusing, from Madame A——’s 
account. The old Marquise lay in 
bed; around her sat the company; 
and, at the crisis of the visit, she 
would desire her femme de chambre 
to hand round the heart of Voltaire, 
which he had bequeathed to her, 
and which she preserved in a little 
golden case. Then she would 
begin and tell anecdotes about the 
great man; great to her, and with 
some justice. For he had been tra- 
velling in the South of France, and 
had stopped to pass the night in 
a friend’s house, where he was very 
much struck by the deep sadness 
on the face of a girl of seventeen, 
one of his friend’s daughters, and 
on inquiring the cause he found 
out that, in order to increase the 
portions of the others, this young 
woman was to be sent into a con- 
vent—a destination which she ex- 
tremely disliked. Voltaire saved 
her from it by adopting her, and 
promising to give her a ‘ dot’ suf- 
ficient to insure her a respectable 
marriage. She had lived with him 
for some time at Ferney before she 
became Marquise de Villette. (You 
will remember the connexion ¢x- 
isting between her husband’s family 
and Madame de Maintenon, as 
well as with Bolingbroke’s second 
wife.) 
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Madame de Villette must have 
been an exceedingly inconséquente 
person, to judge from Madame 
A——’s very amusing description 
of her conversation. Her sentences 
generally began with an assertion 
which was disproved by what fol- 
lowed. Such as, ‘ It was wonderful 
with what ease Voltaire uttered 
witty impromptus. He would shut 
himself up in his library all the morn- 
ing, and in the evening he would 
gracefully lead the conversation to 
the point he desired, and then 
bring out the verse or the epigram 
he had composed for the occasion, 
in the most unpremeditated ‘and 
easy manner!’ Or, ‘He was the 
most modest of men. When a 
stranger arrived at Ferney, his first 
care was to take him round the 
village, and to show him all the 
improvements he had made, the 
good he had done, the church he 
had built. And he was never easy 
until he had given the new-comer 
the opportunity of hearing his most 
recent compositions.’ ‘Then she 
would show an old grandfather’s 
high-backed, leather, arm-chair, in 
which sue said he wrote his Hen- 
riade, forgetting that he was at that 
time quite a young man. 

Madame A—— said that Madame 
de Villette’s receptions were worth 
attending, because they conveyed 
an idea of the ways of society before 
the Revolution. ‘There was one old 
French marquis, a contemporary of 
Madame de Villette’s, who regularly 
came with his chapeau bras under 
his arm, to pay her his respects, 
and to talk over the good old times 
when both were young. Voltaire 
had called her ‘ Belle et bonne,’ 
and by these epithets her friend 
the Marquis saluted her to her 
dying day. 

‘ Belle et bonne Marquise,’ (and 
she had long ceased to be ‘ belle;’ 
even the other adjective was a 
matter of doubt,) ‘do you know 
why I preserve this old hat with 
so much care,—with reverence I 
may say ?’ said this friend to her one 
day. ‘Years ago it had the pri- 
vilege of saving your lovely cheek 
from being cut by the glass of your 
carriage-window, when by some 
mal-adroitness you’ were on the 
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point of being overturned, ma belle 
et bonne Marquise.’ 

February.—We are staying with 
a French family of the middle 
class; and I cannot help noticing 
the ways of daily life here, so dif- 
ferent from those of England. We 
are a party of seven; and we live 
on the fourth floor, which is exten- 
sive enough to comprise the two 
sitting-rooms, the bedrooms, the 
kitchen, and the chamber for the 
two maids. I do not dislike this 
plan of living on a flat, especially 
as it is managed in Paris. I have 
seen the same mode adopted in 
Edinburgh and Rome, besides other 
continental towns; but as in these 
towns there is no concierge, I have 
never liked it so much as in Paris. 
Here it seems to me to save one ser- 
vant’s work, at the least: and besides 
this there is the moral advantage 
of uniting mistresses and maids in a 
more complete family bond. I re- 
member a very charming young 
married lady, who had been brought 
by her husband from the country 
to share his home in Ashley-build- 
ings, Victoria-street, saying that 
she had two of her former Sunday 
scholars as servants; but that if 
they had had to live in the depths 
of a London kitchen, she should 
not have tried to have brought 
them out of their primitive country 
homes; as it was she could have 
them under her own eye without 
any appearance of watching them; 
and besides this she could hear of 
their joys and sorrows, and by 
taking an interest in their interests 
induce them to care for hers. 
French people appear to me to 
live in this pleasant kind of fami- 
liarity with their servants—a fami- 
liarity which does not breed con- 
tempt, in spite of proverbs. The 
concierge here receives letters and 
parcels for the different families in 
the house, which he _ generally 
brings up himself, or sends by one 
of his family. Sometimes they are 
kept in the compartments appro- 
priated to each family in the con- 
ciergerie ; and any one of the inhabit- 
ants who may return to the house, 
looks in, and seldom fails to have 
the complaisance to bring up let- 
ters, cards, or parcels for any family 
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living below his ¢tage. The con- 
cierge is paid by the landlord for 
these services, in which is included 
the carrying up or down of a moder- 
ate quantity of luggage. A certain 
portion of every load of wood or 
coal belongs to the concierge as 
payment for carrying it up to the 
respective apartments for which it 
is destined. If he cleans the shoes 
and knives for any family, they pay 
him separately. He also expects an 
étrenne from each of the locataires 
on New-year’s day; say a napoleon 
from each family, and half that 
sum from any bachelors lodging in 
the house. Very often he knows 
how to wait at table, and his ser- 
vices are available for a considera- 
tion to any one living in the house. 
But he must always provide a de- 
puty in case of absence from his 
post. As the concierges are, how- 
ever, generally married, this does 
not press very hard upon him. In 
the house where we are staying the 
custom is for every one going out 
at night to lock up their apartment, 
desiring the servants to go to: bed 
at the usual time; to hide the key 


in some well-known and customary 
place (under the door-mat for in- 
stance), and to take a bed-candle 


down to the conciergerie. When 
we return from our party, or what- 
ever it may be, we ring the bell, and 
the concierge,—perhaps asleep in 
bed in his little ‘ cabinet,—‘ pulls 
the string, and the latch flies up,’ 
as in the days of Little Red Riding- 
hood ; we come in, shut the great 
porte-cochére, open the ever-unfas- 
tened door of the conciergerie, light 
our own particular bed-candles at 
the dim little lamp, pick out any 
letters, &c., belonging to us which 
may have come in by the late post, 
and go quietly up stairs. This 
sounds unsafe to our English ears, 
as it would seem that any one might 
come in; but I believe there is a 
small window of inspection in all 
conciergeries which may be used in 
cases of suspicion. The French at 
any rate esteem it more safe than 
our self-contained houses: and 
French servants in a modest house- 
hold, where no personal attendants 
are kept, would be very indignant 
if they had to sit up for their mis- 
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tresses’ gaieties. For as a rule, 
French servants are up earlier than 
English ones. 

In this house is a salle-A-manger 
with a fire-place, and a parquetted 
floor without a carpet. The shape is 
an oblong, with the two corners near 
the door of entrance cut off to form 
cupboards. The walls are wain- 
scoted with deal, that is afterwards 
painted oak. The window-curtains 
and portiéres are made of handsome 
dark Algerine stripe. As far as I 
can see, carpets are not considered 
a necessary article of furniture in 
France, but portiéres are. And cer- 
tainly the rich folds of the latter, 
and the polished floors, off which 
every crumb or drop of grease is 
cleansed immediately, take my fancy 
very much. A door on one side of 
the windows opens into Madame’s 
room; on the opposite side, another 
leads into the drawing-room. If we 
were French we should have a cup 
of café-au-lait and piece of bread 
brought into our bedrooms every 
morning; but in deference to us as 
strangers, a tray (without a napkin) 
with sugar, a copper pan containing 
the boiling milk just taken off the 
kitchen fire, and the white covered 
jug of bright strong coffee, is put 
on the dining-room table. Also, in 
deference to our English luxury, 
there is a plate of butter: our French 
friends never take butter and not 
always bread at this early breakfast. 
But where is the bread? I look 
round, and at last see a basket about 
a yard high standing on the ground 
near the fireplace; it is of dimen- 
sions just sufficient to hold a roll of 
bread a yard long and more, and 
about as thick as a man’s wrist. It 
looks like a veritable staff of life. 
None of our French friends think of 
completing their toilette for this 
early breakfast, which indeed, as I 
have said, *they would have taken 
in their bedrooms if we had not 
been here. Nor, indeed, is it any 
family gathering. I sometimes see 
the old black skirts of our hostess 
quickly vanishing into her bedroom 
at the sound of my approach ; and 
perhaps I find Nanette, the youngest 
daughter, in a coloured petticoat 
and white camesole, her thick black 
hair put neatly away under a cap 
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which is on the full-dress side of a 
nightcap. She reddens a little as 
she wishes me ‘ Bon jour, as she 
knows that hers is not the finished 
morning toilette of an English 
young lady. But two hours hence, 
who so neat as Nanette in her clean 
print gown of some delicate pattern, 
her black hair all brushed and 
plaited, and waved, and crépéd? for 
now she has done her household 
work: perhaps she has helped Julie 
to make her own bed; she has cer- 
tainly dusted her room, with all its 
knick-knacks and ornaments. Ma- 
dame, too, has been out to market ; 
half across Paris, it may be, in her 
old black gown, to some shop she 
knows of, where she fancies such 
and such an article can be had 
better or cheaper. She has gone by 
the omnibus, taking advantage of 
the ‘ correspondence,’ by which, on 
payment of thirty centimes, and de- 
claring her wish for a ‘ correspond- 
ence’ ticket to the conducteur of 
that which passes her door, she is 
conveyed in it to the general omni- 
bus office, close to the Place des 
Victoires, where she may have to 
wait for a few minutes for an om- 
nibus going in the direction for 
which her correspondence ticket is 
taken. If she has to return by any 
of the midway stations at which 
omnibuses stop, she has to purchase 
a ticket with a number upon it at 
the ‘bureau,’ and await her turn, 
at busy times of the day—say at five 
o'clock, at the Place Palais Royal. 
Her number may be eighty-seven, 
while the next grenelle omnibus is 
filling with twenty-three, twenty- 
four, twenty-five, and so on, as the 
conducteur calls the numbers. But 
in the morning they are not so 
crowded, and Madame is always at 
home and dressed with delicate 
neatness by eleven o’clock, the time 
of our ‘second déjeiiner, or what we 
should call lunch in England. This 
breakfast consists generally of cold 
meat, a rechauffé of some entrée or 
dressed vegetables of the day be- 
fore, an omelette, bread, wine, and a 
pot of confitures. For us our kind 
hostess has tea, but I can see that 
this is not their ordinary custom. 
It is curious to see how little butter 
is eaten ina French family; they, 
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however, make up for this by the 
much greater use of it in cookery ; 
for vegetables form a dish by them- 
selves, always requiring either gravy, 
butter, or oil, in their preparation. 
After lunch is over, we all sit down 
to work; perhaps Nanette prac- 
tises a little, and perhaps some of 
us go out for a walk, but always 
with some object, either of pleasure 
or business. A Frenchwoman never 
takes a walk in the English consti- 
tutional sense. There are books 
about in the salon, but not so many 
asin England. They have nothing 
equivalent to ‘ Mudie’ in Paris, and 
the books at their circulating li- 
braries are of so very mixed a cha- 
racter, that no careful mother likes 
to have them lying about on the 
table. Indeed ‘novels and ro- 
mances’ are under much the same 
ban as they were in England seventy 
or eighty years ago. There is the 
last Jéevue des Deux Mondes, and a 
pamphlet or two besides lying by 
Madame’s work-basket, and there 
are the standard French authors in 
the bookcase in the cupboard. Yet 
somehow my friends always know 
what is going on in the literary 
world of Paris. The newspapers 
here are so doctored that they are 
deprived of much of the interest 
which usually attaches to political 
news; but I generally see La Presse 
lying about. 

Once a week Madame ‘ receives.’ 
Then the covers are taken off the 
furniture in the salon, a fresh nose- 
gay is put in the vase, Madame and 
Mademoiselle and Nanette put ‘off 
their final dressing for the day till 
after the second breakfast, and then 
appear in the gowns they wear on 
jours de fétes. Monsieur keeps out 
of the way, but nevertheless is much 
disappointed if when we all meet 
together at dinner we have not ac- 
cumulated a little stock of news and 
gossip to amuse him with. Ma- 
dame’s day of reception is well 
known to all her friends and ac- 
quaintances, who make a point of 
calling on her two or three times a 
season. But sometimes no one 
comes at all on the Thursdays, and 
it is rather flat to sit from two to 
five or thereabouts in our company 
dresses, and company faces, all for 
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no use. Then again, on other 
Thursdays, the room is quite full, 
and I sit and admire Madame’s tact. 
A new arrival comes up to her, and 
without appearing to displace any 
one, the last comer invariably finds 
an empty chair by the lady of the 
house. The hostess also accom- 
panies every departing guest to the 
room door, and they part with pretty 
speeches of affection and good will, 
sincere enough I do not doubt, but 
expressive of just those feelings 
which the English usually keep in 
the background. 

On Thursdays we have generally 
much the same sort of dinner that 
in England we associate with the 
idea of washing-days, for both Julie 
and Gabrielle have been busy ad- 
mitting or letting out visitors; or at 
any rate Madame anticipated this 
probability when she ordered dinner. 

The dinner-hour is six o’clock; 
real, sharp six. And here I may 
warn my English friends of the ne- 
cessity of punctuality to the hour 
specified in a French dinner invita- 
tion. In England, a quarter of an 
hour beyond the time is considered 
as nothing, and half an hour’s grace 
is generally acceded. But it is not 
so in France; and it is considered 
very ill-breeding to be behind the 
time. And this remark applies not 
merely to the middle-class life I have 
been describing, but to the highest 
circles. Indeed, the French have 
an idea that punctuality is a virtue 
unknown among the Engfish; and 
numerous were the stories of annoy- 
ance from English unpunctuality 
which the French officers brought 
home from the Crimea. But to re- 
turn to our day at Madame ——’s. 
We do not dress for dinner, as we 
should do in England; that cere- 
mony, as they consider it—refresh- 
ment, as we should call it—is re- 
served for the days when we go into 
society, and then it takes place after 
dinner. 

We have soup—always good. On 
Fridays we have fish; not from any 
religious feeling, but because that 
is the day when the best fish is 
brought into Paris, and it is not very 
fresh even then. Then we have a 
made dish, or two or three times a 
week the bouilli from which the 
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stock for the soup is made—a 
tender, substantial, little hunch of 
boiled beef of no known joint. Then 
come the vegetables, cooked with 
thick rich gravy, which raises them 
to the rank they hold in a French 
dinner, instead of being merely an 
accessory to the meat, as they are 
in England. The roti and the salad 
follow. The mixing of the salad is 
too important an operation to be 
trusted to a servant. As we are 
here, Madame does not like to leave 
her visitors, but I see Gabrielle peep 
from behind the portiéres, and make 
a sign to Mademoiselle, about five 
minutes before dinner, and Ma- 
demoiselle goes into the salle-i- 
manger, and Madame rather loses 
the thread of her discourse, and 
looks wistfully after her daughter, 
for if Monsieur is particular about 
anything, it is about his salads. 
Strictly speaking, Madame tells me, 
the vegetables ought to be gathered 
while the soup is on the table, washed 
and cleansed while we are eating the 
bouilli, and sliced and dressed with 
the proper accompaniments while 
the roti is being brought in. Ma- 
dame’s mother always mixed it at 
the table, she says, and I have no 
doubt Madame follows the heredi- 
tary precedent herself when she has 
no foreign visitors staying with her. 
After this, a chocolate custard, ora 
sweet omelette, a purée of apples, 
perhaps; and then dessert is put on 
the table—a bit of gruyére cheese 
under a glass, and the ‘ Quatre Men- 
diants,’ i.e., nuts, almonds, raisins, 
figs, called after the four begging 
orders of friars, because these fruits 
are so cheap that any beggar cam 
have them. 

We have a little cup of black 
coffee all round when we return to 
the salon, and if we were not here 
our friends would have nothing 
more that night; but out of compli- 
ment to us there is tea at nine 
o’clock, that is to say, there is hot 
water with a spoonful of tea soaked 
in it. They look upon this mixture 
in much the same light as we con- 
sider sal volatile—not quite a dram, 
but as something that ought to be 
used medicinally, and not as a be- 
verage. 

Murch roth.— Madame and TI have 
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had a long talk about prices, ex- 
penditure, &c. As far as I can 
make out, provisions are to the full 
as dear as in London; house rent is 
dearer, servants’ wages are much 
the same. She pays her cook and 
housemaid four hundred and fifty 
and four hundred frances respec- 
tively. But the household work is 
differently arranged to what it is in 
England. Thecook takes the entire 
charge of a certain portion of the 
apartment, bedrooms included ; the 
housemaid attends to the rest, waits 
at table, helps one of the daughters 
of the house to get up the fine linen, 
and renders them any little services 
they may require in dressing. The 


cook is enabled to take part of the. 


household work because it is the 
custom in Paris to prepare provi- 
sions in the shops where they are 
sold, so that the cook can buy a 
sweetbread, or small joint, or poul- 
try, ready larded, the spinach ready 
boiled and pulped for a purée, 
vegetables all cut into shapes for 
her soup, and so on. The milk, 
which I had remarked upon as so 
remarkably good, is, it appears, sub- 
jected to the supervision of in- 
spectors armed with lactométres, 
delicately weighted glass tubes 
marked with degrees: this ought to 
sink up toa particular number in 
good unadulterated milk, and all 
that is brought into Paris is tested 
in this and other ways at the vari- 
ous barriéres. It is very difficult, 
however, to obtain milk in the af- 
ternoons or evenings, even at the 
erémeries, without ordering it be- 
forehand. The government regulates 
the price of bread, which is lower 
in Paris than in the neighbouring 
towns ; the legal tariff is exposed in 
every baker’s shop, and false weights 
and measures severely punished. 
As to dress, from what I can gather, 
I think that good articles bear the 
same price as in England; but in 
our shops it is difficult to meet with 
an inferior article in even moderately 
good taste, while in France those 
who are obliged to consider expense 
can find cheap materials of the most 
elegant design. Then French ladies 
give up so much more thought and 
time to dress than the English do; 
I mean in such ways as changing a 
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gown repeatedly in the course of a 
day if occasion requires, taking care 
never to wear a better dress when 
an inferior one will do, no, not even 
for five unnecessary minutes. And 
when handsome articles are taken 
off they are put by with as much 
care as if they were sleeping babies 
laid down ina cot. Silver paper is 
put between every fold of velvet or 
of silk, cushions of paper are placed 
so as to keep the right sit of any 
part, ribbons are rolled up, soiled 
spots are taken out immediately, 
and thus the freshness of dress which 
we somuch admire in Frenchwomen 
is preserved; but, as I said, at a 
considerable expense of time and 
thought in the case of people of 
moderate means. Madame —— de- 
clares that she knows many a young 
French couple who have reduced 
their table to the lowest degree of 
meagreness in order that the wife 
(especially) might be well dressed. 
She says that dress is the only ex- 
penditure for which a Frenchwoman 
will go in debt. I remember some 
years ago hearing a letter from the 
Prince de la Ligne read at Lord 
E——’s. He gave an account in it 
of the then recent coronation at 
Moscow, and went on to speak of 
the French Emperor’s politics. As 
one of his engines of influence, the 
Prince gravely named ‘la luxe de la 
toilette,’ as an acknowledged political 
means. At the time, I remember, I 
wondered in silence, but things have 
come to*my knowledge since then 
which make me understand what 
was then meant. Six years ago a 
friend took me to call on Madame 
de ——. It was a raw, splashy, 
February day, and as we walked 
through the slushy streets, half co- 
vered with melting snow, my friend 
told me something about the lady 
we were going to see. Madame de 
—— was married to the eldest son 
of a Frenchman of rank; she herself 
belonged to an old family. Her 
husband was a distinguished mem- 
ber of one of the academies, and 
held a high position among those 
who had devoted themselves to his 
particular branch of recondite know- 
ledge. Madame de —— was one of 
the ‘lionnes’ of Paris, and as a spe- 
cimen of her class we were now 
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going to see her. She and her hus- 
band had somewhere about seven 
thousand a year, but for economy’s 
sake they lived in an apartment 
rather than a house. They had, I 
think, two or three children. I re- 
collect feeling how out of place my 
substantial winter dress and my 
splashed boots were the moment I 
entered the little hall or anteroom 
to her apartment. The floor was 
covered with delicate Indian mat- 
ting, and round the walls ran a 
bordering of snowdrops, crocuses, 
violets, and primroses, as fresh and 
flowering as if they were growing in 
a wood, but all planted by some 
Paris gardener in boxes of soil, and 
renewed perpetually. Then we went 
into the lady’s own boudoir. She 
was about thirty, of a very peculiar 
style of beauty, which grew upon 
me every moment I looked. She 
had black hair, long black curling 
eyelashes, long soft grey eyes, a 
smooth olive skin, a dimple, and 
most beautiful teeth. She was in 
mourning; her thick hair fastened 
up with great pins of pearls and 
amethyst, her earrings, brooch, 
bracelets, all the same. Her gown 

yas of black watered silk, lined with 
violet silk (wherever a lining could 
be seen), her boots black watered 
silk, her petticoat of stiff white silk, 
with a wreath of violet-coloured em- 
broidery just above the hem. Her 
manners were soft and caressing to 
the last degree; and when she was 
told that I had come to see her as 
& specimen of her class, she was 
prettily amused, and took pains to 
show me all her arrangements and 
‘coquetteries.’ In her boudoir there 
was not a speck of gilding; that 
would have been bad taste, she said. 
Around the mirrors, framed in white 
polished wood, creeping plants were 
trained so that the tropical flowers 
fell over and were reflected in the 
glass. There was a fire, fed with 
cedar-wood chips; and the crimson 
velvet curtains on each side of the 
grate had perfumes quilted within 
their white silk linings. The win- 
dow-curtains were trimmed with 
point lace. We went through a 
little ante-chamber to Madame de 
——’s bedroom—an oblong room, 
with her bed filling up half the 
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space on one side; the other all 
wardrobe, with six or seven doors, 
covered with looking-glass, and 
opening into as many closets. After 
we had admired the rare Palissy 
ware, the lace draperies of the 
mirror, the ornaments on the toi- 
lette-table, and the pink silk cur- 
tains of the bed, she laughed her 
little soft laugh, and told me that 
now I should see how she amused 
herself as she lay in bed of a morn- 
ing: and pulling something likea 
bell-rope which hung at the head of 
her bed, the closet doors flew open, 
and displayed gowns hung on wire 
frames (such as you may see at any 
milliner’s); gowns for the evening, 
and gowns for the morning, with 
the appropriate head-dresses, chaus- 
sures, and gloves, lying by them. 

‘I have not many gowns,’ said 
she. ‘I do not like having too 
many, for I never wear them after 
they are a month old; I give them 
to my maid then, for I never wear 
anything that is old-fashioned.’ 

I was quite satisfied with my 
‘lionne.’ She was quite as much 
out of the way of anything I had 
ever seen before as I had expected. 
But to goon with the bearing she 
had upon the Prince de la Ligne’s 
letter, I must not forget to say that 
Madame de expressed very 
strong political opinions, and all dis- 
tinctly anti-Bonapartean. Among 
other things she mentioned, was the 
fact that when her husband went to 
pay his respects, as a member of the 
Academy of ——, to the Emperor 
at the Tuileries, she would not allow 
him to use their carriage (nor indeed 
was he willing to do it, but went in 
a hackney coach), saying that the 
arms of the De ——s should never 
be seen in the courts of an usurper. 
Two years afterwards I came to 
Paris, and I inquired after M. and 
Madame de ——. To my infinite 
surprise, I heard that he had be- 
come a senator, one of that body who 
receive about a thousand pounds a 
year from government, and who are 
admitted to that dignity by the ex- 
press will of the Emperor. How 
in the world could it have come 
about? And Madame, too, at all 
the balls and receptions at the 
Tuileries. The arms of the De —— 
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were no longer invisible in the 
courts of an usurper. What was 
the reason of this change? Ma- 
dame’s extravagance. Their income 
would not suffice for her ‘ luxe de la 
toilette’ and the senator’s salary 
was a very acceptable addition. 
April 24th—We were asked to go 
in some evening, ‘ pour dire le petit 
bon soir,’ at a neighbour’s house. 
Accordingly we walked thither about 
eight o’clock. M. E——’s house is 
one of the most magnificent in this 
quartier: it is on the newly-built 
Boulevard de Sévastopol. M. E—— 
himself is a leading man in his par- 
ticular branch of trade, which, in 
fact, he has made himself; and he 
is now a French millionaire, as dif- 
ferent from an English one as frances 
are different from pounds. I re- 
member when I first knew monsieur 
and madame, they lived in an apart- 
ment over the shop, and this was 
situated in one of the narrow old 
streets of the Quartier Latin. Iwas 
asked there to dinner, and I had to 
make my way through bales of 
goods, that were piled as high as 
walls on each side of the narrow 
passage through the shop. I went 
through madame’s bedroom, fur- 
nished with purple velvet and 
amber satin, to the room where we 
assembled before dinner. It was a 
weekly dinner, at which all M. 
E——’s family came, as a matter of 
course ; and any one connected with 
him in business was also sure of 
finding a place there. The table 
was spread with every luxury, and 
there was almost an ostentatious 
evidence of wealth, which contrasted 
oddly and simply with the hard 
signs of business and trade down 
below. I fancy their way of living 
at that time must have been like 
that of the great old city families 
of the last century. And there was 
another resemblance. Two genera- 
tions ago it was customary for our own 
London merchants to retain their 
married children under the paternal 
roof, for the first year at least; and 
so it was at M. E ’s. His own 
child, his wife’s children—for they 
had each been married before—lived 
in the same house as he did, both in 
winter and summer, in town and 
country. Yet the younger genera- 
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tion were all married, and had fa- 
milies. All the grandchildren, little 
and big, were assembled at these 
weekly dinners; if there was not 
room for them at the principal table, 
there were nurses and servants 
ready to attend upon them at side- 
tables. And now, when increasing 
and well-deserved prosperity has 
enabled M. E—— to remove into 
the large hotel to which we have 
been to-night, to ‘ say our little good 
evening,’ I find that his sons and 
his danghters, his maid-servants and 
his men-servants, have all migrated 
with him in truly patriarchal fashion. 
We did not see them all to-night, 
for some have already gone into the 
country, whither the others are going 
to follow in a day or two. Out of 
compliment to us, tea was brought 
in—tea at a guinea the pound, as 
Madame E—— informed us. 1 saw 
that the family did not like the 
drink well enough to wish to join 
us. There was a little telegraphing 
as to who was to be the victim, and 
keep us in company ; and the young 
lady singled out as the tea-drinker 
for the family took care to put in so 
much ‘sugar that I doubt if she 
could recognize the flavour of any- 
thing else. The others excused 
themselves from partaking by say- 
ing—one, that she had been so 
feverish all day; another said that 
he felt himself a good deal excited, 
and soon. Sugar is considered by 
the French as fitted to soothe the 
nerves, and to induce sleep. I 
really am becoming a convert to 
this idea, and can take my glass of 
eau sucrée as well as any one before 
going to bed; indeed, we have a 
little tray in our bedroom, on which 
is a Bohemian glass caraffe of water, 
a goblet with a gold spoon, and a 
bowl of powdered sugar. But I 
think it is a drink for society, not 
for solitude. Inspirited by the 
example of others, I relish it; but I 
never tipple at it in private. 
Somehow to-night we began to 
talk upon the custom of different 
families of relations living together. 
I said it would never do in Eng- 
land. They asked me why not. 
And, after some reflection, I was 
obliged to confess we all liked our 
own ways too much to be willing to 
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give them up at the will of others— 
were too independent, too great 
lovers of our domestic privacy. I 
am afraid I gave the impression that 
we English were too ill-tempered 
and unaccommodating, for I drew 
down upon myself a vehement attack 
upon the difficulties thrown in the 
way of young people’s marrying in 
England. 

‘ Even when there is a great large 
house, and a table well-spread 
enough to fill many additional 
mouths, they tell me that in Eng- 
land the parents will go on letting 
their sons and daughters waste the 
best years of their lives in long en- 
gagements,’ said Madame E——. 
‘That does not sound to me 
amiable.’ 

‘It is not the custom in France,’ 
put in her husband. ‘ You English 
are apt to think us bad-tempered, 
because we talk loud, and use a 
good deal of gesticulation; but I 
believe we are one of the most good- 
tempered nations going, in spite of 
the noise we make.’ 

By-and-by some one began to 
speak of Les Misérables; and M. 
E——., like a prosperous merchant 
as he is, objected to the socialist 
tendency of the book. From that 
we went on to talking about a gréve 
(or strike) which had lately taken 
place among the builders in Paris. 
They had obtained their point, 
whatever it was, because it was the 
supreme aim of the Government to 
keep the ‘ blouses’—the Faubourg 
St. Antoine—in good-humour ; and 
‘ Government,’ in fact, has the regu- 
lation of everything in France. 
Mons. E—— said that the carpen- 
ters were now about to strike, en- 
couraged by the success of the 
builders, and that he heard from his 
own carpenter that the object they 
were going to aim at was that skilled 
and unskilled labour should be paid 
at the same rate—viz., five francs 
a-day. He added that the carpenter, 
his informant, looked upon this pro- 
ject with disfavour, saying it might 
be all very well as long as there was 
enough of work for all; but when it 
grew scarce, none but the best work- 
men would have any employment, 
as no one would send for an in- 
ferior craftsman when he could 
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have a first-rate one for the same 
money. 

May 4th.—It is becoming intoler- 
ably hot in Paris. I almost wish 
the builders would strike, for my 
part, for the carriages scarcely cease 
rumbling past my open windows 
before two; and at five the men are 
clapping and hammering at the 
buildings of the new boulevard op- 
posite. I have had to go into the 
narrow streets of the older parts of 
Paris lately; and the smells there 
are insufferable—a mixture of drains 
and cookery, which makes one loathe 
one’s food. Yet how interesting 
these old streets are! and the people 
inhabiting them are quite different 
to those of the more fashionable 
quarters: they have so much more 
originality of character about them; 
and yet one sees that they are thé 
descendants of the Dames de la 
Halle, who went out to Versailles on 
the memorable fifth of October. I 
see curious little customs too in 
these more primitive parts of the 
town. Every morning a certain 
number of Sisters of Charity put 
themselves at the disposition of the 
Mairie of the Arrondissements. 
There were formerly only twelve 
arrondissements; but now, owing to 
the extension of the city of Paris, 
there are twenty. In the former 
days, before the annexation of the 
suburbs to the city in 1859, by 
which the number of the arrondisse- 
ments was increased to twenty, it 
was ‘slang’ to speak of any disre- 
putable person as belonging to the 
‘treiziéme, an arrondissement not 
recognized by anylaw. Every such 
division has a ‘maire’ and two ‘ad- 
joints,’ who are responsible for the 
well-doing and well-being of the 
district in their charge. I see the 
‘Sisters’ leaving the Mairie on their 
errands of mercy early every morn- 
ing. About the same time the 
chiffonier comes his rounds, eagerly 
raking out the heaps of dust and 
rubbish before the doors. Then 
by-and-by — generally, however, 
after eleven, that universal meal 
hour—I meet an old woman busily 
trotting along towards the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, surrounded by fif- 
teen or twenty little children, aged 
from two or three years to seven or 
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eight. Their parents pay the old 
lady about ten centimes an hour to 
take their children out, and give 
them a walk ora game of play in the 
gardens. It is pretty to see her 
convoy her little regiment over a 
crossing: it reminds me of the old 
puzzle of the fox, the goose, and the 
bag of corn. The elder children are 
left in charge on one side while the 
very little ones are carried over; 
then one of the oldest is beckoned 
across and lectured on her care of 
them while the old woman’trots back 
for the rest; and I notice she is much 
more despotic during her short reign 
of power than the old woman her- 
self. At length they are past all 
dangers, and safe in the gardens, 
where they may make dirt-pies to 
their hearts’ content, while their 
chaperone takes out her knitting 
and seats herself on a bench in their 
midst. Say she has fifteen children, 
and keeps them out for two hours, 
it makes her a little income of half- 
a-crown a-day; and many a busy 
mother is glad that her child should 
have happy play and exercise, while 
she goes a-shopping, or does some 
other piece of housekeeping work, 
which would prevent her from at- 
tending properly to her child. Each 
‘mairie’ has its salle d’asile (or in- 
fant school) and_ its créche (or pub- 
lic nursery), under the superintend- 
ence of the ‘sisters; but perhaps 
these are for a lower class than my 
little Luxembourg friends. Their 
mothers are, for the most part, toler- 
ably well off, only not rich enough 
to keep a servant expressly for the 
children. 

Then the shop placards in these 
old-fashioned parts of the town are 
often amusing enough. For in- 
stance : the other day I saw a crowd 
in a by-street, near the Rue |’Ecole 
de Médécine, all intent upona great 
piece of written paper put out of 
the window of a shop, where almosi 
every article of woman’s dress was to 
be sold. It was headed, in letters 
almost a quarter of a yard long, 


MA FEMME EST FOLLE. 


A person, of whom I asked the 
ne, laughed a little as he 
said— 


‘Oh! it is only a contrivance for 
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attracting custom. He goes on to 


State, lower down in the paper, that 


his wife, being mad, offered certain 
gown-pieces for sale yesterday at a 
ruinous price (they are really only 
about half a franc lower than what 
you can get them for at any other 
shop); that he is miserable in the 
conflict he is undergoing between 
his honour and the prospect of the 
sacrifice he will have to make if he 
sells them at the price his wife 
offered them for; but, “Honour 
above all,” they shall be sold at that 
price, and therefore every one had 
better rush in and buy.’ 

May 7th.—Seeing an apartment 
to let in the Place Royale, we went 
over it yesterday. I have always 
liked the looks of this stately old 
place: so full of historical associa- 
tions too. Then, again, the quiet- 
ness of it charms me; it is almost 
like a cloister, for no carriages can 
come in; and the sheltered walks 
under the arcades must be very 
pleasant to the inhabitants on rainy 
days. The houses are built of very 
handsome red bricks with stone 
facings, and all after the same plan, 
designed by an architect of the time 
of Henry IV. —about our Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign; but if the Place 
Royale was in England we should 
date it, judging from the style of the 
architecture, a century later at least. 
It is more like the later additions to 
Hampton Court. There is a plea- 
sant square in the centre, with a 
fountain, shady chestnut trees, and 
gay flower-beds, and a statue of 
Louis XIII. in the midst. Tradi- 
tion says that it was either on this 
piece of ground or very near it that 
the famous masque took place in the 
old Palace des Tournelles, when the 
dresses of the masquers catching 
fire, King Charles VI., who was one 
of them, became mad in consequence 
of the fright, and to soothe his mad- 
ness, our present playing-cards 
were invented. When first the pre- 
sent place was built, all the fashion- 
able world rushed to secure houses 
in it. This was the old hotel of the 
De Rohans, that was Cardinal de 
Richelieu’s before his Palais Cardi- 
nal—the present Palais Royal—was 
ommiaek ; in this house Madame 
de Sévigné was born—and so on. 
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Now the ground floor, which was 
formerly occupied by the offices of 
the great houses above, is turned 
into shops, warehouses, and cafés of 
a modest and substantial kind; and 
the upper floors are inhabited by 
respectable and well-to-do people, 
who do not make the least preten- 
sion to fashion. The apartment we 
went over consisted of five hand- 
some and very lofty reception-rooms 
opening out of one another, and 
lighted by many high narrow win- 
dows opening on to a wide balcony 
at the top of the arcade. One or two 
of these rooms were panelled with 
looking-glass, but old-fashioned, in 
many pieces, not like our modern 
plates in size. Possibly it was Ve- 
netian, and dated from the times of 
the early proprietors. The great 
height of the rooms, as compared to 
their area, struck me much. Only 
two or three of the rooms had fire- 
places, and these were vast and 
cavernous. Besides the doors of 
communication between the rooms, 
there was in each one papered like 
the walls, opening into a passage 
which ran the whole length of the 
apartment. On the opposite side of 
this passage there were doors open- 
ing into the kitchens, storerooms, 
servants’ bedrooms, &c.—so small, 
so close, so unhealthy. Yet in those 
days there were many servants and 
splendid dinners. Perhaps, how- 
ever, some of the lacqueys slept on 
the upper floor, to which there is 
now no access from the apartments 
au premier. At the end of the pas- 
sage was the bedroom of the late 
proprietress, with a closet opening 
out of it for her maid. The bed- 
room was spacious and grand 
enough; but the closet—well, I 
suppose she cozld lie full length in 
it if she was not tall. The only 
provision for light and air was a 
window opening on to the passage. 
We inquired the rent of this apart- 
ment: 3000 frances—£120. But 
perhaps Monsieur, le propriétaire, 
might reduce it to 2500 francs— 
£100. The front rooms were charm- 
ing, in their old-fashioned stateli- 
ness; but if I lived there I should 
be sorely perplexed as to where my 
servants were to sleep. 

May 10f/.—Utterly weary of the 
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noise and heat of Paris, we went out 
to St. Germain yesterday. I had 
never been there before; and now, 
once having been, I want to go 
again. It is only half-an-hour from 
Paris by railroad. We could just 
see Malmaison as we went along, 
past pretty villas with small gardens 
brilliant with flowers, as French gar- 
dens always are. All the plants seem 
to go into flower; the mass of bloom 
almost over-balances the leaves. I 
believe this is done by skilful prun- 
ing and cutting-in. For instance, 
they take up their rose-trees at the 
beginning of February, and cut off 
the coarse red suckers and the su- 
perfluous grow of root. The hedges 
to these little suburban gardens are 
principally made of acacia, and pol- 
lard trees of the same species border 
nearly all the roads near Paris. In 
the far distance, on the left, almost 
against the horizon, we saw the 
famous Aqueduct de Marly, formerly 
used to conduct a part of the water 
to Versailles. I do not know what 
it is in the long line of aqueducts 
and viaducts which charms one. Is it 
the vanishing perspective which 
seems to lead the eye, and through 
it the mind, to some distant invisible 
country? or is it merely the associa- 
tion with other aqueducts, with the 
broken arches of the Claudian aque- 
duct, stretching across the Campag- 
na, with Nismes, &c.? By means of 
some skilfully adjusted atmospheric 
power, the trains have of late years 
been conducted up to nearly the level 
of the terrace at St. Germain’s by a 
pretty steep inclined plane. We 
went up a few steps on leaving the 
station, and then we were on the 
plateau, the castle on our left, and a 
‘ Place’ at the entrance to the town 
to the right. Nothing could be 
more desolate-looking than the 
Chateau; the dull-red bricks of 
which it is built are painted dark- 
lead colour round the many tiers of 
windows—the glass in which is bro- 
ken in numerous places, and its 
place here and there supplied by 
iron bars. Somehow, the epithet that 
rose to our lips on first seeing the 
colouring of the whole place, was 
‘livid.’ Nor is the present occupa- 
tion of the grim old chateau one to 
suggest cheerful thoughts. After 
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being a palace, it was degraded to a 
‘easeme’ or barracks, and from that 
it has come down to a penitentiary. 
All round the building there is a 
deep dry area, railed round; and 
now I have said all I can against St. 
Germain and recorded a faithful 
impression at first sight. But two 
minutes afterwards, there came a 
lovely slant of sunlight; the sun 
had been behind a fine thunderous 
cloud, and emerged just at the right 
moment, causing all the projections 
in the chateay to throw deep sha- 
dows, brightening the tints in all 
the other parts, calling out the 
vivid colours in the flower-beds that 
surround the railing on the park 
side of the chateau, and half com- 
pelling us with its hot brilliancy, 
half luring us by the full fresh 
green it gave to the foliage, to seek 
the shelter of the woods not two 
hundred yards beyond the entrance 
to the park. We did not know 
where we were going to, we only 
knew that it was shadowed ground ; 
while the ‘English garden’ we 
passed over was all one blaze of 
sunlight and scarlet geraniums, and 
intensely blue lobelias, yellow cal- 
ceolarias, and other hot-looking 
flowers. The space below the an- 
cient mighty oaks and chestnut- 
trees was gravelled over, and given 
up to nursery-maids and children, 
with here and there an invalid sit- 
ting on the benches. Mary and 
Irene were bent upon sketching, so 
we wandered on to find the impos- 
sible point of view which is to com- 
bine all the excellences desired by 
two eager sketchers. So we loitered 
over another hundred yards in the 
cool shade of the trees. And sud- 
denly we were on the terrace, look- 
ing down over a plain steeped in 
sunlight, and extending for twenty 
miles and more. We all exclaimed 
with delight at its unexpectedness, 
and yet we had heard of the terrace 
at St. Germain, and associated it 
with James I. and Maria d’Este all 
our lives. The terrace is a walk as 
broad as a street, on the edge of the 
bluff overhanging the silver tor- 
tuous Seine. It is bounded by a 
wall just the right height for one to 
lean upon and gaze and muse upon 
the landscape below. The mellow 
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mist of a lovely day enveloped the 
more distant objects then, but we 
came again in the evening, when all 
the gay world of St. Germain was 
out and abroad on the terrace listen- 
ing to the music of the band; and 
we could then distinguish the aque- 
duct of Marly on our right, before 
us the old woods of Vesinet—that 
ill-omened relic of the ancient forest 
that covered the Ile de France; and 
here in the very centre is the star- 
shaped space called La Table de la 
Trahison; here it was that Ganelan 
de Hauteville planned to betray 
Roland the Brave and the twelve 
peers of France, at Roncevaux; and 
on the very spot the traitors were 
burnt to death by the order of 
Charlemagne. Beyond Vesinet rise 
the fortified heights of Mont Va- 
lérien Montmartre ; so we know that 
the great city of Paris, with its per- 
petual noise and bustle, must be 
the cause of that thickening of the 
golden air just beyond the rising 
ground in the mid-distance. And 
some one found out — far away 
again—as far as eye could see, the 
spire of the Cathedral of St. Denis, 
and Irene fell to moralizing and 
comparing. The palace, she said, 
was ever present—an every-day fact 
to the great old kings who had inha- 
bited it—and fertile life and busy 
pomp were the golden interspace 
which all but concealed from them 
the inevitable grave at St. Denis. 
But sermons always make me 
hungry; and Irene’s moralizing 
seemed to have the same effect on 
herself as well as on us, or else it 
was the ‘nimble’ air—for that epi- 
thet of Shakspeare’s exactly fits the 
clear brisk air of St. Germain. 
They sat down to sketch, and I was 
cent in search of provender. Icould 
not find a confectioner’s, nor, indeed, 
would it have been of much use, 
for French confectioners only sell 
sugary or creamy nothings, ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory to hungry 
people. So I went boldly into the 
restaurant to the right of the station 
—the Café Galle, I think it was 
called—and told “the Dame du 
Comptoir my errand. I was in 
hopes that she would have allowed 
one of the garcons to accompany me 
with a basket of provisions, and 
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some plates, and knives and forks; 
perhaps some glasses, and a bottle of 
wine. But it seems that this was 
against the rules; and all I could 
do was, to have the loan of a basket 
for a short time. Madame split up 
some oval rolls of delicious bread, 
buttered them, and placed some 
slices of raw ham between the pieces ; 
and with these, and some fresh straw- 
berries, I returned to my merry 
hungry sketchers, who were begin- 
ning to find that a seat on the hard 
gravel was not quite so agreeable as 
sitting on (comparatively) soft Eng- 
lish turf. Yet the benches were 
too high for their purpose. After 
eating their lunch they relapsed into 
silence and hard work. It was 
rather dull for me, so I rambled 
about, struck up an acquaintanceship 
with one of the gardeners, and with 
a hackney-coachman, who tried to 
tempt me into engaging him for a 
*course’ to Versailles by Marly-le- 
Roi—the Marly, the famous Marly 
of Louis XIV., of which the faint 
vestiges alone remain in the marks 
of the old garden plots. I was 
tempted. I remembered what St. 
Simon says; how the king, weary of 
noise and of grandeur, found out a 
little narrow valley within a few 
niles of his magnificent and sump- 
tuous Versailles; there was a village 
near this hollow—for it really was 
nothing more—and this village was 
called Marly, whence the name of 
the palace or ‘hermitage’ which 
the king chose to have built. He 
thought that he went there to lead 
a simple and primitive life, away 
from the flattery of his courtiers. 
But it is not so easy for a king to 
avoid flattery. His architect built 
one great pavilion, which was to 
represent the sun; in it dwelt 
Louis XIV. There were twelve 
smaller pavilions surrounding this 
large one; in them dwelt the planets, 
that is to say, the favourite cour- 
tiers of the time being. Every 
morning the king set out to visit his 
satellites; there were six on one 
side of the parterre, six on the other ; 
and their pavilions communicated 
with each other by means of close 
avenues of lime-trees. It was eti- 
quette for these courtiers to salute 
the king, who had taken the sun for 
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his device, by placing their right 
hand so as to shade their eyes from 
his brilliancy; hence, some people 
say, our own military salute. Each 
courtier, as he was visited, followed 
the king in his round. At first, the 
king only came to Marly two or 
three times a year, staying from 
Wednesday to Saturday; he only 
brought a comparatively moderate 
train; but in time he grew weary 
of his so-called simplicity, and the 
surrounding hills were scooped out 
to make gardens, and woods, and 
waterworks; and statues and cour- 
tiers thronged the pluce. Still, as 
no one could come here without 
express invitation from the king, to 
be of the parties to Marly was an 
object to be longed for, and asked 
for, and intrigued for. Indeed, it 
was the highest favour that could 
be obtained from royalty. At the 
last moment of awful suspense as to 
who was to go, the king’s valet de 
chambre, Bontemps, went round 
with the invitations. There was no 
need of preparation, for in each 
pavilion there was a store of all 
things needed for masculine and 
feminine toilettes. Only two could 
inhabit a pavilion ; and if a married 
lady was asked, her husband was 
included in the invitation, though 
not in the compliment. But to the 
end of his reign, the days for Marly 
were invariable. Sunday, the King 
spent, as became the eldest son of 
the church, at his parish of Ver- 
sailles; Monday and Tuesday he 
allowed himself to be worshipped 
by the whole court at Versailles; 
on Wednesday he went to Marly 
with the selected few. The amuse- 
ments at Marly were high play, or, 
as it might be called, gambling; 
and a kind of bazaar, where the 
ladies dressed themselves up as 
Syrians, Japanese, Greeks, what not, 
and played at keeping shop; the 
king furnishing the infinite variety 
of things sold. Louis XV. and his 
unfortunate successor went to Marly 
occasionally ; but the great days of 
Marly were over when Louis XIV. 
died. After that, the Governor of 
St. Germain kept the keys of Marly, 
and occasionally lent the use of the 
pavilions to his private friends. 
But the Convention did not approve 
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of this appropriation of national pro- 
perty, and the old statues, the re- 
mains of magnificent furniture, the 
marbles, and the mirrors, were sold 
for the good of the people. Some 
one bought the buildings and turned 
them into a spinning-mill; but it was 
not a profitable speculation, and by- 
and-by the whole place was pulled 
down; but I believe you may yet 
trace out the foundations of the 
Palace of the Sun. So that was why 
I wanted to see Marly—a place 
once so famous and so populous 
gone to ruin, nay, the very ruins 
themselves covered up by nature 
with her soft harmony of grass and 
flowers. How much would it cost, 
how long would it take, to go by 
Marly to Versailles in time to catch 
the last train thence to Paris? It 
would take an hour, not including 
any stopping at Marly, and it would 
cost fifteen francs, also not includ- 
ing any stoppage at Marly. I was 
vexed at the man for thinking I 
could be so grossly imposed upon. 
Why, two franes an hour, with a 
decent pour-boire, was on the tariff 
of every carriage; so I turned away 
in silent indignation, heedless of his 
cries of ‘Dix francs, madame. 
Tenez! huit, cinq, ce que vous voulez, 
madame.’ And immediately after- 
wards I was glad I had not planned 
to leave St. Germain an hour earlier 
than was necessary, the place 
looked so bright and cheerful, with 
all the gaily-dressed people stream- 
ing over the Place du Chateau to go 
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to the Terrace and hear the band. 
I went into the restaurant, and 
ordered coffee to be ready at six, 
and had a little more gossip with 
the Dame du Comptoir. She told 
me that no one was admitted to see 
the interior of the castle, although 
it was no longer a penitentiary ; 
that the air at St. Germain was 
better and purer than at any other 
place within twenty miles of Paris; 
and that I ought to come and see 
the forest of St. Germain at the time 
of the Féte des Loges—a sort of 
open-air festival held in the forest 
on the 30th of August; and all the 
waiters at liberty came forward to 
make a chorus in praise of the 
merry -go-rounds, mountebanks, 
Wine, stoves cooking viands, spits 
turning joints, and general merri- 
ment, which seemed to go on at this 
fair, which took its rise in the pil- 
grimages made to a certain hermi- 
tage built by a devout seigneur of 
the time of Louis XIII. 

Then I went back to Mary and 
Irene, and told them my adventures ; 
and we all, attracted by the good 
music of the military band, went on 
to the crowded terrace and leant 
over the wall, and saw the view I 
have described, and gazed down 
into the green depths of the far- 
stretching forest, and wondered if 
we should not have done wiser to 
have gone thither and spent our 
day there. And so to our excellent 
coffee and bread, and then back to 
Paris. 





THE STORY OF TWO LIVES. 


I.—His Lire. 
[Seene.—An English Park. Time.—Evening.] 


Y long deep swoon is o’er—I dimly feel 
These palsied senses wake ; and now, the wheel 

Of Time, so long fast-locked, revolves again,— 
Again I live through all that past of pain: 
Regret and longing, shame, resentment, pride, 
Conscience—too long suppressed, too oft defied— 
Unite to sting me ; every writhing nerve 
Thrills into torture, till my senses swerve 
Perplexed and racked. Life founders in the shock; 
The mast is down . . . the ship has struck a rock. 


When first this terror all my soul o’ercame, 

I sate with her, the lady of my name. 

Mid this convulsion of all Time and Space 
How strange to think of that familiar face ; 
The haughty features and the large bright eyes, 
So keenly steadfast in their cold surprise. 

Her jewelled fingers white and thin, turned o'er 
The journal of the day—no more! no more ! 
It all returns, the words are burning here, 

And fall like molten lead upon my ear. 


She read with languid, slow, indifferent tone, 
Calm as a child, who throws in, one by one, 
Pebbles, deep down into some mighty lake, 
Reckless what stormy echoes they may wake. 
Sudden she spoke, half pity, half disdain— 
‘Poor thing, how much she must have borne of pain ! 
Found dead, none knew her home, her name, her age ; 
One of those outcasts!’ . . . rustled here the page, 
Scorned by the dainty hand, the proud lip curled 
As she read on: ‘ Poor outcast of the world! 
If killed by grief, disease, or hunger, none 
Would ever know, for she had died, alone ; 
But one poor relic in her hand, held fast, 
This squalid misery with some brighter past 
Must once have bound—a soiled, torn heron’s plume.’ . 
God! what white Presence shivered through the room ? 
* How strangely pale you look ? are you not well ?” 
She rose and left me. 

Ah! what bell 
Was that she touched that rang so sharp a sound, 
Vibrating down the walls, and from the ground, 
Louder and louder till it clove my brain, 
Which throbbed and throbbed, and echoed it again ? 
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Who groaned? Not I—I firmly laid my hand 
Upon a chair; I could each pulse command. 

But why should all things glow with sudden fire, 
Or fade in sudden darkness? why require 

To grope my way around, by sense of touch, 

As if I could not, trust my sight as much ? 

Did no accusing phantom enter there, 

Shadowy, impalpable, yet deathly fair ? 

Could those few words, read in that smooth, chill tone 
Root up my being—leave it all o’erthrown ? 

And o’er the ruin did an angel come, 

And roll away the stone from my heart’s tomb ? 


1 had, methought, bridged o’er my young despair— 
I dreamed my prosperous manhood had no share 

In that vain past—the records of that day 

Hid (fool to think so) with that past away ! 

But memory lives wherever has been guilt— 

The stain remains where’er the wine is spilt ; 

And though so hushed and still the present seemed 
At times beneath its wave, strange shadows gleamed : 
T looked with more of self-contempt than pain, 

And proudly turned to busy life again. 

All soft emotions I have long represt— 

What need of garlands on a mailéd breast ? 

So best ; so marble hard my heart has grown 

That what was foliage once, is now but stone, 

Life petrified to flint—but what shines there ? 

Why do I tremble thus? Art still so fair? 
Woman! did I love thee? Speak—speak, was thine 
That death she read of? was that love-gift mine ? 
That heron plume! are these, the eyes, the mouth 
Whose wooing sweetness passion-filled my youth? 
Why dost thou rise before me thus? Adored, 

Thy bare white arm uplifted as a sword, 

What seekest thou at my hands? was’t not a Fate— 
Betrayed, undone—did Love wrong more than Hate ? 


We loved. She was an orphan, poor and young, 
My mother’s ward; we to each other clung, 
Playmates for years in yon dark ancient hall. 

We loved, were parted—who dares blathe our fall ? 
I bore a wealthy, old, patrician name, 

My mother swore it should be kept from shame ; 
She thrust her from my side—forgive me, Sweet— 
Would God that day I perished at thy feet! 


Time passed, and with it love. Alas! since then 
My life has been as lives of other men : 

Pleasure and pride, ambition, some success, 

And a heart flattered into selfishness. 
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The past I soon forgot, as all men can, 
Didst thou? but thou wert woman; I a man. 


And once again we met; pearls gemmed thy hair, 
Thy wasted cheek was pale, but yet how fair ; 
Doubting and eager in thy hollow eyes 
Methought I saw a struggling memory rise. 

I turned away. ‘Thank Heaven,’ I said, ‘I’m free, 
I have outgrown that weakness.’ Pharisee ! 
Because I flung a flower upon the road 

For other men to trample—I thanked God ! 

Less sullied thou in body, soul, and heart 

Than I, who acted the self-righteous part ; 

Better the impulse of some warm, wild, sin 

Than the world’s mildew, rotting all within ; 
Better a torrid than an arctic sky ; 

Better a fever than a leprosy ! 


I sought once more my old ancestral hall ; 

All was so changed, it dared no ghosts recall. 
Where the impassioned boy ? the gentie girl ? 
There stood my bride, the daughter of an earl. 
All praised the decent order of my life, 

My graceful children, and my stately wife. 

None saw but I, that where my daughters played, 
There stood among them an appealing shade ; 
None knew that where their girlish voices sung, 
A softer music in my ears had rung. 

Yon woods glare vengeful red in day’s decline, 
For there, a young bright life was poured like wine ! 


When from the church pealed loud the hour of prayer, 
I entered with a self-applauding air ; 

Observance of these rites to God is due, 

My station claims my presence in my pew ; 

I doubt the dogma, but respect the form, 

Nor yawn unless the tedious day he warm. 

I gravely hear of life, of sin, of death, 

And sanction give to Him of Nazareth: 

Religion is a social state machine ; 

A fence to keep the untutored herd within. 

I listen, and I hear unmoved the doom— 

* Woe, woe to him through whom offences come.’ 


But now the frozen surface of the stream 

Breaks wide; below, the heaving waters gleam. 
How quietly I have recalled all this, 

And yet, between me and this Past there is 

A murdered Life! What is it that I feel ? 

I think I swooned, and still my senses reel. 
What chance divorced me from my Life ? uptorn 
From all which made my life until this morn, 
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I rushed into the air exhausted, spent ; 

My wife, saw she I staggered as I went ? 

My stainless wife, that she should live to have 
A husband weeping o’er a wanton’s grave ! 


But why, if thou wert vile, and lost, and weak, 
Should I thus suffer? I adjure thee, speak ! 
Here must have been some early warp towards sin, 
And soon or late the self-same course had been. 
Had we not loved the end had been the same . . . 
Ah no! that lie is burnt out as with flame. 
*Twas I who sinned, ’twas I who failed thy trust ; 
I the foresworn, the perjured, false, unjust ; 

On me the guilt of thy betrayal lies; 

J led thy virtue down the slope to vice. 

Am I at last to this conviction brought ? 

What fearful horror in that damning thought ; 
The pseudo virtues which I claim as mine, 

My cold decorums, and the bigot line 

By which I nicely gauged all human act— ° 
Shrivel before the terror of this fact. 

Large is my ruin, utter and complete, 

‘The world’s vain creeds are ashes at my feet. 

I tear this grass, I fling it to the sky, 

My hollow faith, its paltry forms defy— 

I blaspheme God, and Fate, and Man, and all, 
Because she fell as such must ever fall. 


I glance on high at yon relentless heaven, 

Its stern attesting witness has been given, 

And there is sentence in its silence. Where 
Obtain remission from my doubts? The air 

Is void of answer ; all is still; no sound 

Save ripe loose acorns rustling to the ground 

With sudden, muffled, fall . . . and, hark! s song 
Borne faintly by the echoes. While among 

The wild dark coverts of this haunted wood 

I’ve crept to die, by vengeful shades pursued, 

My wife is singing in our home; so wide 

‘The fate-drawn rifts which soul from soul divide. 
Strange, how those notes seem searching to be heard, 
Ringing and sharp, like dagger thrusts, each word ; 
Strange, too, how that clear crystal voice of hers 
Chills the fond pathos of the quaint old verse : 
‘Youth, Love, and Death,’ persistently repeat 

The echoes that refrain, ‘ Sweet, angel sweet.’ 
Must then the inexorable third come in, 

Where’er the first their Orphic rhyme begin ?— 
Alas ! that concord—one poor life fulfilled, 

‘hat mournful sequence one poor heart has stilled ; 
And I am hastening to the self-same fate, 

I break the tardy hinges of the gate. 
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Await me Love! enfranchised on that shore, 

The world’s false claims assert their rule no more ! 
I dare not live. I dare not once again 

Fold round my soul those weary bonds of pain, 
And, with a hideous mockery, resume 

My life of yore—a dead man from the tomb. 

My voice sounds strangely for familiar speech— 
And how through these remorseful spasms reach 
The polished jargon, which must be the food 

Of worldly needs. I would not if I could! 


I dare not now deceive myself; I know 

I never loved her as I love her now. 

I love her with her shame, I love her sin; 

Not the pure child who first my love did win, 

But the lost woman, fallen, desperate, 

Brute passion’s hireling slave, the purchased mate 

Of villains, and of fools, a mark for scorn; 

Not the white flower which from my youth was torn, 
But the poor ravaged weed, which I flung down 

To be a bye-word for the virtuous town. 

I try to image thee as thou wert then ; 

I see thee, prey and toy of dastard men. 

Was that soft, golden hair all faded, dim? 

Did those poor eyelids, ‘neath their swollen rim, 

Lose the arch sweetness of that bending curve 

Which gave those eyes their delicate reserve ? 

Was it all marred and broke, that tender line 

Of the small throat, so soft, so white, so fine ? 

How impotent is Life! I would give all— 

My fair possessions, and my ancient hall, 

My stainless name, the world’s so just esteem, 

All that my pride could hope, ambition’s dream— 
To wander through some lawless misery, 

Forlorn, and homeless, and outcast . . . . with Thee! 
To clasp once more the form upon that bed, 

In its soiled rags. My God! found dead, found dead! 


Night’s darkness gathers o’er the accusing skies, 

The boding stars await a sacrifice— 

I must arise from this damp tear-stained ground, 
Where all my life seems bleeding through one wound. 
I would each pang were prelude of disease, 

Some fierce and mortal fever, which should seize 

Me, sweeping onwards with its fatal power. 

Too late, too late, I have lived o’er that hour— 

By my own hand I’ve sworn to die—(what shout 

Of devil mirth)—my sin has found me out. 


I pause; I would not startle from her nest 
Yon timid bird, low hovering to her rest, 
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Low calling to her young and to her mate— 

I now know pity, tenderness—too late 

Dost thou assert thyself. Oh, broken heart! 

Oh mad! oh fool! oh blind! thou wert, thou art. 


Still there: nay look not on me thus, Adored !— 
Thy bare white arm uplifted as a sword,— 

With all that questioning sorrow and despair. 

Those eyes wild weeping, loosely streaming hair— 
That death in life, that terror, that surprise, 

As on that day of parting sacrifice. 

Through Time, through Space, through all Eternity, 
Must I still hear that wild, remorseful cry— 

It speaks my doom, e’en as I reach the goal, 

It_is my curse—‘ Oh man, restore my soul!’ 


II.—Her Lire. 
[Scene-—A London Street. Time.—Evening.] 


I wander up into the crowded street, 

I hear the rolling wheels, the busy feet, 

I see the misty rings, round lamps, which shine 
Far in the distance, as a double line 

Of clouded brightness, piercing night’s dim track, 
(Glittering like nails upon a coffin black)— 
And am no more afraid, for life is here ; 

Below, I am alone, with Death and Fear, 


How oft I’ve paused, when all was not yet o’er, 
Where yon red globes, above the druggist’s door, 
Warned me that I could enter in, and find 

The cheaply purchased end of all; unbind 

This chain of life, which then held strong and fast— 
I now can wait ; that guilty wish has passed. 


The air revives me, and I lose the dread 

Which haunts me when alone. When I am dead 
I shall not be more lone and still than there, 

In that damp cellar gloom—no fire, no air— 
Although so near, the gaudy, reckless town, 

In its triumphant life heaves up and down ! 


I always feared the darkness as a child. 

A child? could J have ever been a child ? 

Light hearted, innocent, and glad and free ? 

One such long since I knew . . . . was she like me ? 
Did I love snowdrops, and the lambs in spring ? 

The little birds, each soft and helpless thing? 

I could be gentle then . . . . ah! me, how strange, 
These thoughts rise, now, to torture and avenge. 
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They say that drowning men can thus recall 

Their whole lives through, as sinking, slow, they fall ; 
Are the wild waters closing o’er my head, 

‘That thus I see the Past before me spread ? 

I see the terrace gleaming in the sun, 

The golden plain ’ere reaping was begun, 

The church-tower hid beneath close ivy sheaves, 

The pigeons fluttering o’er the moss-grown eaves, 

The garden bright, with summer’s sweetest flowers, 
Its quaint pleached walks, its gold laburnam bowers ; 
I see the jasmine’s white and dainty graces, 
Black hollyhocks, with laughing negro-faces, 
The red geranium’s ardent crest of flame, 

And mignionette, from which he took my name 
I see a girl amid those flowers at play— 

A boy is near—two human buds, whose May 
Has ripened with the flowers—both, how fair ! 
Was he the boy? was I the girl, who there 
Stood hand in hand? Then did that road begin 
Which led from Eden to a world of sin. 


My parents served his mother. From their grave 
She took me to her home, and swore to save 

My life from all their lives, she said, had borne. 
Oh! better had I lived as poor, forlorn 

As thou, my mother; better on thy bier 

Had I been slain, than sent to perish there! 

The lady kept me in her ancient hall 

(There was my Paradise, and there my fall) 
Until she found her son dared love me—then 
She banished me. He followed, and again 

She came between us. Did I love or hate 
When I sent back her bounty ? Oh! too late 

I felt remorse, ond grief, and shame, and scorn— 
The veil was rent; the fond illusions torn ! 


Oh! not to share in innocence and ease, 

But only for bare life, on bended knees 

I prayed for service, work ; but hunted, tossed, 
From depth to depth, the world proclaimed me lost. 
It was a sin to be a coward as I was; 

I was afraid to starve; 1 thought the laws 

Were harsh and stern ; men spoke of prisons, or 
Would mocking point where frowned the workhouse door, 
But none gave help. Oh, in that fearful coil 

Which like a whirlpool sucked me in, I know 

Each phase of suffering, from the wretched toil 
Which keeps out Death, but gives not Life: to sew 
Whole days, whole nights; week after week to seam 
Till walls and floors whirl round as in a dream ; 

To that despair which finds even this withdrawn . . 
‘Some ebb in trade.’ Oh! why are women born! 
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After long years I saw him once again, 

I was so stunned, I scarcely felt the pain ; 

I trembled not, but calm, I met his eye, 

Which scanned me through, and yet I did not die. 
No love was in my life, I learned ‘ to smile 
Beneath the gas,’ my heart all cold the while ; 
Deaf, dumb and blind, a prey to passions rude ; 
Alas! I had no home, no bed, no food ! 


I strove to scape from this accursed state 

One dismal eve, I stood beside a gate, 

It was a ‘ Refuge,’ and I trembling rung. . . 

‘ No room—all full;’ the iron portal swung, 

And I was left without—and that hope died— 

In vain three more, my weary footsteps tried : 

At last the workhouse.* Oh! my God, the shame, 
‘The Board of Guardians and their cruel blame ; 
The terrors of those cells, that dread dark ward, 
Its jeering blasphemies, its vice ignored, 
Unguessed, by even such as I till then .. . 

Is there a lower Hell? Yet righteous men 

Have dreamed that here was refuge, peace, reform, 
A shelter from the world’s inclement storm. 
Herded together, ruled by gyve and rope, 

Evil grew rampant, evil with no hope 

Here or hereafter, strong enough to save 


The soul alive in that unresting grave! 


I know not how I left, or where I went, 

All impulse, courage, energy, were spent— 
Warped as by fire, both age and sex effaced, 
(That lava holds no trace of woman’s breast,) 

I lost all shame; I robbed—or begged for food, 
And ‘ homeless ’mid a thousand homes I stood.’ 


How oft beneath the vast and echoing arch, 
Which strides across the river’s stately march, 
I’ve crawled to lay my weary hopeless head, 
While loud above I heard the City’s tread. 

With sinking pulse, and dizzy, swimming brain, 
Torn by stiff aching cramps, and racked with pain, 
Haunted by feverish dreams, while far below, 
Lulling, and cool, I heard the waters flow— 

A moment to feel tempted, then to shrink 

Back, back from that beguiling, awful, brink ; 
The start—recoil—the tottering to one’s feet— 
Once more, once more, into the hideous street, 
Blindly to grope back into life anew . . 

Father, forgive, we know not what we do! 


* Vide ‘Uncommercial Traveller.’ 
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As I one night was pacing too and fro, 

A woman met and spoke to me; though low 

Her voice, her words had power to probe, yet heal, 
Mild, yet incisive, bright and strong as steel. 

She told me she had been to the far East, 

Had traced the steps of each Evangelist— 

Had stood were once stood wide the Temple door, 
And where our Jesus spoke, ‘Go, sin no more,’ * 
One eve, she said, as slow the sun went down, 

She saw, as there she paused and mused alone, 

A shepherd, bearing back into the fold 

A little yearling lamb, all starved and cold, 

And tired and bleeding, for its truant feet 

Had rambled from green paths and meadows sweet, 
Until it reached the Dead Sea’s bitter wave, 

Where the foul waters fouler deserts lave ; 

But there it had been found, and thence, brought home, 
With gentlest care and love—‘ Thus God says come, 
To you; will you not come, my child? for see, 

The same Good Shepherd seeks for you and me.’ 


Her outstretched hand upheld me for a time. 

I found a service. Was it such a crime 

That I concealed my past—my present state 
From all my former guilt to separate? 

Some old companions found me; whence I came 


Was thus betrayed ; they called me by my name, 
And I stood helpless—for that name was known— 
The door was shut, and I was bid ‘ begone.’ 


I was not worse than others. Through my tears 
I heard a cry which toid of sharper fears— 

A cry more wild and desperate than my own. 

I saw a girl flung down upon a stone, 

Sobbing with fright—I almost feared to speak, 
But went towards her; and she raised a meek 
And tear-stained face, with pleading clinging trust— 
‘Oh! will you help me?’ What a stormy gust 
Of wrath and hatred rose within me then 
’Gainst all this rigid world of righteous men. 
Outcasts and homeless—here, two human lives 
Were left to perish ; yet these men had wives 
And sisters ; little girls upon their knee... . 
But have no pity ; must she end like me? 


She was an orphan, by the parish placed 
With a bad mistress, artful, vile, unchaste, 
Who had ill-treated, starved her, then had bid 
Her do, with drunken oaths, what others did. 


* Vide ‘ Cities of the Past.’ 
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She had refused, had been thrust out, and now 

She was so frightened, blushes dyed her brow. 

She had a friend—far off—if she could reach 

Her house she would be safe. With timid speech 
She told me this, then pointed to her dress— 

No bonnet—cloak—and she was penniless. 

Her tears fell faster—‘I must beg,’ she said ; 

‘I know not where to-night to lay my head.’ 

I gave her the poor trifle I had saved ; 

My shawl I gave her ; I too long had braved, 

More lightly clad, the winds, the rain, the night, 

To fear them now. Her pure child’s face shone bright 
With joy—‘ I owe you more than life, she said. 
‘Tell me your name,’ I silent shook my head. 
Then for a moment was that frank young mouth 
Pressed close to mine. Oh! God how my lost youth 
Rose from its tomb, as those fresh lips pressed mine ; 
I drank each kiss as dying men drink wine. 


She hastened on, and I alone once more, 

Felt calm. The bitterness of death was o’er. 

I'd given my all—but she was saved ; for me 

It mattered nought—could I more wretched be ? 
As I thus stood—a sharp and piercing pain 
Shot through my side—again, and once again— 
As if a knife was searching through my breast, 
To find my heart, and give its tumult, rest. 

It passed, and left a sense of dim release, 

I knew that pain was harbinger of peace. 


1 found a shelter on that very night— 

A cellar loathsome, dark, but with the right 

Of solitude, I need no more; by day 

I earn, or beg, a trifle, then I stay 

Quite still, exhausted, for long hours—no pain— 
No care—in this last conflict I shall gain, 


Sometimes, I creep up for a little air, 

As now; but rarer grows the wish, more rare. 
Some of my old, impatient, restlessness 

Stirred in my heart to-night—beneath my dress 
It throbs like a poor hunted thing, which fears, 
And madly still resists the leaguered spears ; 
Fights its hard fight for life, as stags, they say, 
Wounded to death, will yet keep death at bay. 


And thus I come once more, for air and light, 
It was so piteous in that dreary night ; 

And then, perchance, some kindly passer-by 
Will speak some word to soothe me, ere I die. 
If not, in yon poor street, I think I know 

A friend, to whom undoubting I could go 
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For help in this last hour ;—a labouring man 
And poor, but kind, as oft we poor ones can 

Be kind to one another. Though so late, 

He will be working still ; they cannot wait 

Who need his work—his hard, ill-omened trade, 
To make the coffins of the pauper dead. 

Tis here, the shutter is not closed—I see. 

Let me look in. He's working. By his knee, 

I see her well, in matron-beauty, stands 

A woman; and a baby’s tiny hands 

Are clasped around her neck. Could I have been 
A wife and mother! Oh! my God—what sin 
To murmur now—all is, and must be, best. 

And yet—and yet—a baby on my breast 

Had been a shield secure, a hope, an aim. 

The long-spent ashes kindle into flame 

At the bare thought. Dare I repine at Fate? 
Oh! hush, poor broken heart,—too late, too late! 


How wide my thoughts are wandering to-night. 
These three I gaze on dimly in the light, 
Through that small dusty pane—recall to me 
A famous picture of a group of three, 

Seen in that grand old chapel of the Hall, 

Over the altar set, midst tapers tall— 

Painted by Raphael, so the legend saith— 


The Virgin and the Babe of Nazareth. 

This scene recalls that picture—parent love— 
The emblem and the type of God’s great Love— 
The glory will fill up my darkness, I, 

Soothed by its sweetness, now, can calmly die. 

I will not enter in—poor friends, I go— 

May God bless both—J need no kind word now. 
I will go down to my dark home again. 

What! do these stiffening fingers still retain 

In their loose hold, this soiled, torn, heron’s plume,— 
Pledge of a love that led me to this doom ? 

‘It was his crest,’ he said, which I should wear, 
And laughing placed it waving in my hair ; 

He swore to leave all else, whate’er might be, 

If I but sent that plume, to fly to me. 

I dared not send it.—I am now alone; 

May God forgive him as I long have done! 

I know there has been wrong, but mine seems worst— 
The guilt, the blame, be mine—I have no thirst 
For aught but to forgive, and be forgiven ; 

I cling for mercy to God’s feet-—Oh! Heaven— 
How that fair picture deepens in the night. 

I hear a voice—I see a radiant light— 

A hand held out which stills this aching breast— 
‘Come unto me, and I will give you rest.’ 
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OUR PRIVATE PLAY. 


LLOW me to introduce to your 
JA. notice the highly-respectable 
village of Boreham, situated, in case 
you should wish to find it, ‘in the 
Shires’ Some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago it was congratulating it- 
self in that its respectability had 
escaped a great danger by the defeat 
of an audacious attempt to run a 
railway through it, whereby it would 
have become a convenient suburban 
residence for objectionable people 
from the not very distant manufac- 
turing town of Cottonton, and would 
have been exposed to the terrible 
visitations of excursion trains. Why 
on earth anybody should ever wish 
to make an excursion to Boreham 
was what I could never well make 
out. 

One of the most zealous partizans 
of the scheme, and of those most 
vexed by its failure, was a worthy 
elderly gentleman, who might have 
been seen (if anybody had looked) 
on a certain sullen gusty afternoon 
seated by the ample fire of the well- 
furnished dining-room of his man- 
sion, near the aforesaid highly-re- 
spectable village. This gentleman, 
Mr. John Cheshire, had, about a 
year before, departed this life—don’t 
be alarmed, I mean the commercial 
life of this great London city—and 
gone in for the joys of elysium at his 
recently-acquired estate of Boreham 
Park. You see the iron gates as 
you turn to the right coming out of 
the church, and thence a broad 
gravel sweep leads to the house. 
The dining-room windows command 
ste avenue of oaks and elms, and 
the 

Deer across the greensward leap, 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 


in ® manner highly satisfactory, 
and suggestive of ancestral halls. 
The estate, nevertheless, had not 
for some time been in the posses- 
sion of anybody who could be said 
to have had any ancestors. It had 
passed through several hands, some 
of them not very clean ones; and 
the last owner, commonly called 
Old Grindley, had got possession of 
it by foreclosing a mortgage. Hav- 
Ing all his life steadily refused to 


part with a shilling of his own free 
will, it was only an instance of 
praiseworthy consistency that he 
had refused to give and bequeath 
even at his death; so when 
Gently declining to his end, 
This good old man he died, 

his entire belongings fell to Mr. 
John Cheshire, a very remote con- 
nexion, who had never had the 
slightest expectation of this wealth, 
and to whom a few hundreds at an 
earlier period would have been of 
far more service, for he had been a 
poor and struggling man during the 
greater part of his life; and his life’s 
companion had now dropped away 
from his side, slain, in fact, by the 
excitement of the unexpected good 
fortune, the ‘flurry’ of which, in 
her own phrase, had thrown her 
into a nervous fever, from which 
she never recovered. Two children 
also he had lost who might probably 
have been saved by change of cli- 
mate and other costly remedies then 
beyond his reach; and now he had 
but two left, a girl of some nineteen 
or twenty years, who was just now 
sitting on a stool at his side, and a 
son, far away in India. 

The father’s eyes were not, like 
the daughter’s, fixed on the fire, nor 
on the decanters on the table, which 
the firelight turned to gold and 
rubies, but wandered away down 
the darkening avenue, where the 
almost leafless trees were swaying 
and tossing their arms in the cold 
wind; or sometimes he looked to- 
wards the corner to the left, where 
a glimpse could be obtained of some 
flat fields and two or three houses, 
the last outposts of the village. 

Mr. Cheshire, as I said, had been 
a struggling man, but he had never 
before known what it was to be the 
prey of the fiend ennui, who does so 
much towards equalizing the fate of 
rich and poor. Nothing is more 
potent to fend off his assaults than 
the occupation of keeping the wolf 
from the door. When the wolf 
comes very near indeed, the occu- 
pation becomes rather too exciting 
to be pleasant ; but when he can be 
kept at a good distance, I am not 
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sure but that,“on the whole, the 
business of keeping him off gives 
life a brisk and racy flavour, that is 
wanting where there is no possi- 
bility of his approach. The present 
master of Boreham Park was too far 
advanced in life to begin again on a 
new plan. His knowledge of horti- 
culture and agriculture did not ex- 
tend much beyond the greengrocer’s ; 
and as for sporting, he could not, 
for want of early instruction, be 
made to see how the pleasure of 
exercise ina fine country was height- 
ened by tormenting a small beast. 
A rich man, it seemed to him, had 
nothing to do but to sit down and 
think of death. 

Yes, there was one event to which 
he looked forward with much the 
same feeling, as a thing natural, 
inevitable, but to be put off to the 
latest possible moment — that was 
the marriage of his daughter. On 
her ‘account, at least, he had truly 
rejoiced in the accident that had 
befallen him; but on the other hand, 
this accident greatly increased the 
fear which had haunted him ever 
since she left school, that every 
young man who approached the house 
came with felonious matrimonial 
intentions. If, indeed, he had had 
in any case reason to fear his dangh- 
ter being an accomplice, he would 
have submitted as best he might; 
but in the meantime he thought 
himself justified in endeavouring to 
avert such a calamity by adopting a 
system of rigorous snubbing towards 
all who seemed likely to become 
offenders; and, in short, took infinite 
precautions about locking the stable 
door, without having been equally 
careful to ascertain whether the 
steed had not been already stolen. 
He seemed sometimes, indeed, not 
disinclined to make an exception in 
the case of the son of an old friend 
(of whom more hereafter) ; but I am 
not quite sure—for, as we all know, 
the heart is deceitful, and despe- 
rately wicked—whether that was not 
precisely because he saw he had little 
to fear from him. 

Dinner, the great event of the for- 
tunate man’s day now, because the 
only one, was just over, and the 
young lady had left the table, and 
come round to the fire while her 
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papa finished his wine, and was sit- 
ting on a low cushion at his side, 
with one arm leant lovingly on her 
father’s knee, and the small hand 
half hidden in a mass of dark curls, 
supporting her cheek. 

She was looking steadily at the 
fire,and probably building castles in 
the ‘ devouring element,’ for little 
smiles kept continually playing 
about her mouth, though they 
vanished, and were changed into an 
expression of somewhat sorrowful 
sympathy, as she glanced up shyly 
from time to time at her father. 
Shyly, for she knew he did not like 
to be watched, and sorrowfully, as 
she remembered the day of the 
month, and had some fear that he 
was dwelling on its being one of 
those sad anniversaries that increase 
in number as we proceed in life's 
journey—days that it would be well 
to remember rather as_ birthdays 
into another world. The man, 
though he was elderly and fat, and 
had been in trade, and did some- 
times make a slip in his grammar— 
snatch up, for instance, when in a 
hurry, an objective for a nominative 
case, and say, ‘ That’s him ’—never- 
theless had a heart that was more 
than a large muscle, and his daugh- 
ter was well aware of the fact. 

He had caught one of the shy 
glances aforesaid, and immediately 
got up and walked to the window. 

‘Well, I dare say it’s what they 
call a fine place,’ he began, when he 
had stood a few minutes contem- 
plating the rather cheerless pros- 
pect; ‘but I don’t think we'll be 
here another winter, Addy, that is, 
if Charlie don’t come home. I do 
get a bit tired of looking at those 
trees’ (I’m not sure he didn’t say 
them trees) ‘all day. If it wasn't 
that you seem to like it, I’d a pre- 
cious deal rather live in a street 
with shops and plenty of gaslights. 
When I opened the pathway across 
the park again, that old Grindley 
shut up, I thought I should at any 
rate have seen the people going 
along, and the lads and lasses court- 
ing, and so on, but that dip in the 
ground just hides them, so that I 
can’t tell whether there’s anybody 
or not.’ 

‘Shall I send over to-morrow and 
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get the books changed, papa, dear ?” 
said the girl; ‘I do not think there 
is anything in this batch that seems 
to suit you.’ 

‘Well, I can’t say there is, my 
dear; and to say the truth, it isn’t 
easy to find one that does. When I 
was a boy, I used to think, Give me 
plenty of books, and I wouldn’t care 
to call the lord mayor cousin; but 
now, somehow, when I’ve got the 
books the appetite seems to be gone. 
I’ve been so many years having no 
time to read, that now I’ve most 
forgot how. If I keep a book in my 
hand for half an hour, I’m safe to 
go to sleep.’ 

‘I wish the people about here 
were a little more nice and sociable, 
said Addy; ‘but I did think you 
seemed rather to like our little din- 
ner yesterday—didn’t you Pupsy ? 

‘Oh yes, uny dear, oh yes. They 
were as dull as ditch-water certainty, 
and most of them seemed to me as 
if they had swallowed the kitchen- 
poker. I should have liked to have 
had in a galanty show, or those 
chaps that stand upon their heads, 
or any thing to stir ’em up a bit, 
but as I could’nt do that, of course 
I talked away as well as I could. 
When I’ve got people round my 
table, I should as soon think of 
refusing them a glass of wine as of 
not doing my best to entertain them. 
But as for that young puppy Haugh- 
ton, when he was going away, says 
he, “Mr. Cheshire, I’ve been very 
much pleased with you.” Pleased 
with me, to be sure, as if I’d been 
making a fool of myself to please 
him. Dashed if I hadn’t a mind to 
kick him down the steps. But at 
any rate there’s one good in having 
company, one does feel so pleased 
when they are gone.’ 

‘Well, but how did you and 
young Weale get on,’ asked Mr. 
Cheshire after a pause. 

‘We did’nt get on at all, papa, 
we stuck fast; he did not seem to 
have anything to say to me, and I’m 
sure I had nothing to say to him.’ 

‘Ah, indeed! I’m sorry for that. 
If you and Jemmy Barrow’s son 
could have taken a liking to one 
another—however, there’s no hurry 
for that, God knows.’ 

This ‘young Weale’ was the son 
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of Mr. Barrow the great railway 
director, who was one of Mr. 
Cheshire’s oldest friends, and who, 
in the days when he was not great, 
had intended to christen his son 
Wheel, so that his whole name 
might convey a playful allusion to 
the implement of the father’s 
earliest success when he was only 
an industrious ‘navvy.? But the 
curate being somewhat scandalized 
at the proceeding, had spelt the 
name Weale; and Mr. Barrow not 
being strong in his orthography, had 
not found out till many years after- 
wards, the fraud that had been put 
upon him. 

The two men, Barrow and Che- 
shire, having climbed the hill 
together, had retained a sort of re- 
gard for each other, though differ- 
ing widely in character; and there 
had long been a question between 
them of an alliance of their houses 
in the persons of Miss Adelina 
Cheshire, and the director’s son and 
heir; butlike many similar projects 
it did not exactly seem to march. 
Mr. Weale Barrow had not quite 
made up his mind, for, though he 
would have liked so pretty a wife, 
he had a strong taste for ‘ blood’ 
in any matrimonial engagement he 
might allow himself to enter into. 
Miss Adelina had fully made up her 
mind; but being aware of a tendency 
to—well—FIRMNEss, in her papa’s 
character, had thought it advisable 
not to tell the pig he was going to 
Cork. 

‘Had not we better go into the 
drawing-room, papa?’ said the 
young lady, ‘and let me read a bit 
of that novel to you: it is so nice.’ 

‘Pho! child, do you suppose I 
care for your foolish novels?’ 
said papa; and Adelina mentally 
answered yes; for she had observed 
that though her sire thought it her 
duty generally to read Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England, or 
some other work which every gen- 
tleman ought to have in his library, 
he got into a state of coma much 
more swiftly and certainly than 
when she had coaxed him to listen 
to some of these paltry works of 
fiction. She had even taken a mis- 
chievous delight in leaving one of 
these foolish volumes in his way, 
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and had rejoiced greatly when she 
had seen him come rather sneakingly 
into the room, take up the des- 
pised story book with a sort of 
unconscious air, and instantly re- 
treat with it to his den. She had 
never known him guilty of so mean 
an action with a volume of Hume 
and Smollett’s History. 

She did not therefore presume to 
hint her opinion that her honoured 
papa did care for foolish novels; 
but when he said a minute or two 
afterwards, ‘ Yes, we may as well go 
into the drawing-room,’ she knew 
she had got a nibble at the bait she 
had thrown out. 

This drawing-room was a small 
one that had been recently built, 
for the old one had been found tco 
large for all but state occasions ; and 
Mr. Cheshire who knew nothing 
of architectura! proprieties, merely 
built what he wanted, and made it 
as comfortable and convenient as he 
could for the end he had in view. 

‘ Let me just go and see whether 
it is warm enough for you papa,’ 
said she, turning away with alacrity 
from the window ; but just then the 
deep organ-like tones of the great 
house-dog made themselves heard, 
and she ran back again, and putting 
her face close to the pane, exclaimed, 
‘I declare it’s the postman, ever so 
much before his time; I caught a 
glimpse of his dear red collar turn- 
ing the Portugal laurel,’ and down 
she flew to the hall to anticipate by 
about two seconds the receipt of 
the desired freight. She returned 
with three letters—or rather two 
letters and a packet—for one was 
much too large to take a place as 
the most voluminous of letters. 
One of the letters and the packet, 
which were both addressed to Mr. 
Cheshire, she immediately pre- 
sented; the other, a much smaller 
epistle, she kept a little withdrawn, 
seeming to hesitate whether to pro- 
duce it or not, and at last slipped 
it into her pocket, prudently taking 
time to consider the question. 

Her father’s attention was quite 
taken up, so that he did not notice 
the little manceuvre. The letter he 
received was on large, rough-looking 
paper, and directed as if the pen 
had been held at arm’s length. 
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‘Why that’s Colonel Audsley’s 
hand, said “Mr. Cheshire in a 
pleased tone, ‘no fear of mistaking 
that. Why the Indian mail isn’t 
in? He must have come home 
by the last. I did hear he was 
coming.’ The letter consisted only 
of about a dozen lines, stating that 
the writer had lately returned from 
India, and was coming down to 
look at a house that was to be let in 
the neighbourhood, and would take 
the opportunity of seeing his old 
friend Mr. Cheshire. 

‘ Who is Colonel Audsley, papa? 
asked the young lady. 

‘Who! why: the newspapers 
would tell you that, my dear, only 
you girls never read anything in 
newspapers except what is not 
worth reading. Colonel Audsley 
is one of the most distinguished 
veterans of our Indian arny. 
Surely even you must remember 
Chunderawut and Guzzerapore ?” 

‘Oh yes, I think I do, papa,’ said 
Addy, rather faintly ; but with more 
animation, ‘ Was not that the gen- 
tleman who was so kind to poor 
Charlie when he had the fever ” 

‘Yes, certainly ; and he who got 
him the cadetship. I’m as glad as 
if anybody had given me a thou- 
sand pounds to have an opportu- 
nity of thanking him.’ 

It was a habit of Mr. Cheshire’s 
commercial life to state in this way 
the money-value of his feelings. 

‘We are old friends too—he and 
I; and I don’t mind telling you, 
Addy, only don’t go gossiping about 
it, that he was for a good many 
years a bit in my debt; not from 
any fault of his own, but he got 
into a mess through one of his bro- 
ther officers. I wasn’t a very hard 
creditor to him, and he was no end 
of obliged to me. I have not been 
so pleased for a long time as at his 
coming here.’ 

While he was speaking, the old 
gentleman glanced occasionally at 
the packet which had accompanied 
the letter, but neither he nor his 
daughter manifested the smallest 
curiosity to open it, for the simple 
reason that they knew perfectly well 
what it contained. It had for the 
last few months travelled to London 
and back again nearly as often as the 
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railway guard, and as it had originally 
been forwarded by Mr. Cheshire’s 
son from India, it had by this time 
done the state some service in the 
way of postage; but then it was a 
valuable article, nothing less than 
a MS. tragedy, the composition of 
which, the young author, stated 
had wiled away many a heavy hour 
at an up-country station. He an- 
nounced it as ‘The First Offspring 
of his Muse, and spoke of it, of 
course, with becoming disparage- 
ment; but nevertheless not without 
signs of parental tenderness. 

He wished it to be sent to the 
managers of the principal theatres, 
though, in case the first should 
make a good offer for it, he would 
not wish his father to go further in 
search of a better. Also—though 
he rather wished the production 
of it on the stage to be delayed 
till he saw whether there was a 
chance of his getting home—if the 
manager should be very.anxious to 
bring it out immediately, he would 
consent. 

The ‘Offspring of the Muse,’ 
submitted to the severe and im- 
partial judgment of its aunt and 
grandfather, had been pronounced 
beautiful. It was admitted there 
was sometimes a little hobbling in 
the measure—the aunt, in reading, 
could not manage anyhow to avoid 
it; but she laid the fault exclusively 
on the writing. 

‘That boy never could write,’ 
said Mr. Cheshire, rather wrath- 
fully. 

‘Authors never do write well, 
they say, papa,’ said Addy. 

‘Well, why a man should do a 
thing badly because he’s always 
doing it, is what beats me,’ said 
papa. ‘What’s the meaning of 
“Practice makes perfect” then I 
wonder? I suppose they can write 
if they like? and if I was one of 
those that had their pothooks to 
Spell out, I think I’d find a way to 
make them.’ 

Miss Cheshire had copied out 
her brother’s tragedy with scrupu- 
lous care, in her most elegant hand ; 
the original MS. being put away in 
a place of safety, as too valuable to 
be committed to a stranger’s keep- 
ing. She had not ventured to alter 
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a word in that great work, but only 
(and that with many misgivings) 
to accommodate some orthographi- 
cal peculiarities to the prevailing 
fashion; retrenching or supplying 
double //’s and ¢#’s, or compelling ez 
and ie to observe the customary 
order of precedence. The fair copy 
was then forwarded to the most 
eminent manager in town, with 
rather a stately note, very polite of 
course, but loftily conscious of the 
favour conferred, and requesting 
that the answer might be sent, with 
a statement of terms, in ten days, 
or a fortnight at farthest. 

The packet came back almost by 
return of post, with the answer 
which consisted of the simple word,, 
‘ Declined.’ 

‘The rascal has never looked at 
it,’ exclaimed Mr. Cheshire—which 
indeed was the fact. The tone of” 
the note, and the statement that it 
was a young gentleman’s first pro- 
duction, probably in the manager’s 
estimation rendering further in- 
quiry superfluous. Mr. Cheshire. 
determined to punish him by in- 
stantly offering the piece to a rival 
theatre: it was clear that the first 
deserved to lose the chance. 
Strange to say, this second manager 
was as blind to the merits of the 
tragedy as the preceding one, 
though apparently in a_ rather 
better humour, for this time the 
piece was ‘ Declined with thanks.’ 

‘Well, at any rate,as he thanks 
me he must see that it is clever,’ 
said the elderly innocent; and he 
now resolved to go up to town and 
introduce the Muse’s Offspring in 
person, not knowing why the mana- 
ger of a theatre should be more 
hard to get at than the master of 
any other shop. But the utmost 
his perseverance ever obtained (and 
that was after a liberal gratuity to 
the functionary at the door) was a 
civil message to the effect that 
Mr. —— had no doubt of the merits 
of the piece, but that his theatre 
was engaged for the production of 
pieces of the highest merit already 
in hand, for three years to come. 
The civil message was in fact the 
original composition of the before- 
mentioned functionary, who, being a 
conscientious man, thought it ‘ hard 
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the old buffer should have nothing 
for his money.’ 

After this the tragedy flew back- 
wards and forwards like a shuttle- 
cock, between Boreham Park and 
all the managers and publishers who 
were thought of sufiicient standing 
to deserve the compliment of the 
offer ; but it became at last evident 
that they were all in a conspiracy 
to keep down rising genius. 

*I wouldn’t mind paying the 
whole expense myself, rather than 
not have it acted,” said Mr. Che- 
shire, when the packet had been 
reluctantly opened, and found to 
contain, besides the tragedy, only 
Mr. ——’s compliments. 

‘Papa, said the young lady, 
somebody has been saying—at least 
T’ve been thinking that we might 
get Charles’s play acted among our- 
selves. A great many people have 
private plays now; and there’s the 
old drawing-room, which is too big 
for anything ‘ a Imost, but it would do 
beautifully for a theatre. It would 
be so nice.’ 

Mr. Cheshire said ‘Pho! pho!’ 
Of course he was not going to let 
a child like that say what was to 
be done; but the subject somehow 
came up again and again; and by- 
and-by papa found that he was 
drifting into the project of the pri- 
vate play, and, moreover, he really 
went into it as if he liked it, though 
I know he would have spurned 
the idea that he was actuated by 
any other motive than the wish to 
please his little girl, and his far- 
away boy, just as “people always go 
to the pantomime to amuse the 
children. In addition to the many 
excellent reasons that Adelina had 
managed to make her papa sup- 
pose had occurred to him in sup- 
port of the plan, there was one, not 
perhaps the least in her estimation, 
that she kept entirely to herself. 

In the former days of tribula- 
tion, before her father’s accession 
to the throne of Boreham Park, her 
chief friend-in-ordinary had been 
the daughter of a surgeon residing 
in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, at whose 
house she had become acquainted 
with a young lawyer, then eating 
his way to the bar in the hall. The 
three had had many romantic walks 
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among the umbrageous bowers of 
the gardens,—and somehow or other, 
in some way, to me incomprehensi- 
ble, two of the party had come to 
an understanding that but for the 
adverse fate that is always throwing 
stones on the rails of true love, 
and preventing the train from ‘run- 
ning smoothly,’ or even sometimes 
upsetting it altogether; but for 
that obstacle—well, I need not say 
any more, you know all about it I 
dare say. 

The young barrister was called 
in due course by the Honourable 
Society ; but it did not nevertheless 
appear that he was wanted, since for 
two years afterwards his income 
from his profession remained 
steadily at nothing a year, or some- 
what less ; the young lady’s property 
being of about the same amount, 
so that it was thought doubtful 
whether her father might see clearly 
the advantage of uniting the two 

negative quantities into one sum. 

The young lawyer therefore held 
back the offer of his hand till there 
should be something in it; and in 
the meantime there came a sudden 
blow to his hopes, in Adelina’s 
accession of fortune. 

It was clearly now impossible for 
him to bring forward his suit, until 
a great many other people’s suits 
should have placed him on higher 
ground, more nearly on a level with 
the sunny eminence to which the 
young lady had been lifted. 

Thus had matters stood when one 
of those chances occurred which 
mostly do occur, some time or other, 
to people who know how to profit 
by them. The felicitous accident of 
the illness of a senior counsel gave 
the junior an opportunity of dis- 
playing his eloquence; but by a 
cruel irony of fate it was in a cause 
in which Mr. Cheshire was plaintiff, 
while Mr. Sydney Sharpe was et- 
gaged for the defence. ‘The matter 
in question being a foolish squabble 
which Mr. Cheshire had got into 
with a country neighbour, at the 
time when his temper was ruffled 
by his correspondence with the Lon- 
don managers, concerning Charlie’s 
play. There was a strt iggle in the 
young man’s mind, but fortunately 
for himself he was one of those who 
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do know how to choose among 
‘rotten apples,’ and take the one 
that has the most sound spots. He 
must run the risk of offending his 
possible father-in-law, or flout Dame 
Fortune the first time she had shown 
him any favour. The former he 
believed might be made to hear 
reason; the lady was known to be 
deaf as well as blind; so he resolved 
to trust to the chapter of accidents, 
and a certain influence that he knew 
he might count upon to make his 
peace, and plunging boldly into his 
client’s cause, brought him victori- 
ously out of the troubled waters, 
and placed a crown of glory on his 
own new wig. He wrote to Adelina, 
imploring her to keep the news- 
papers out of her father’s way for a 
few days; and though she did not 
know how to manage that, not being 
privileged to enter the club, she 
did contrive by a well-timed excur- 
sion to keep her father out of the 
way of the newspapers. 

Shortly after their return came 
the welcome news—welcome, at 
least, to the young lady—that Mr. 
Sharpe had been making wonderful 
progress, had been employed to de- 
fend a railway petition before a 
Committee of the House, and, after 
that, that he would be down in that 
part of the country on business con- 
nected with an approaching county 
election, so that there seemed every 
prospect that the lovers would 
meet once more, and possibly the 
vessel of their hopes be brought 
safely into port. Just at the en- 
trance to the harbour, however, there 
came an unexpected squall that 
threatened considerably to retard 
the voyage, if not frustrate it alto- 
gether, 

Ever since the project of the play 
had been resolved in a committee 
of the whole house, that is, of Addy 
and her papa, the latter had been 
relieved from one of the greatest 
evils that can befal either a poor or 
a rich man—that of being ‘out of 
work, and, fortunately for him, 
the tragedy required considerable 
aid from the carpenter. It was 
entitled The Rajah of Jabberabad; 
or, the Faithful Elephant, and the 
Scene was laid, as may be conjec- 
tured, in India, I have not a very 
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clear remembrance of the plot, but 
I know it was concerned with the 
guilty machinations of an ambitious 
and wicked young Englishman and 
a\tender-hearted and sentimental 
Hindoo prince, who, together, plotted 
against the domestic peace of the 
family of a political resident. The 
wicked young Englishman, with a 
view to clear away an inconvenient 
elder brother, the Rajah to appro- 
priate a beautiful young English 
lady with whom he was most de- 
votedly and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, disinterestedly in love. 
Their knavish tricks were, however, 
frustrated, and their politics con- 
founded, chiefly by the zeal and 
sagacity of a faithful elephant, who 
always carried off the villains just 
time to prevent their villanies, and 
picked up the virtuous and produced 
them no less apropos. There was 
a handsome young English officer 
to love the lady and perform pro- 
digies of chivalry, beard the mighty 
Rajah surrounded by his court, and 
rescue and carry off the heroine with 
a whole army in pursuit. The 
Rajah, I remember too, overtook and 
captured the lovers; but in the very 
moment of victory, he bethought 
himself of the lessons of a missionary 
who had been the friend of his 
youth, reflected that passions ought 
always to be controlled, and sur- 
rendered the lady, with a noble 
speech expressive of the delight of 
self-sacrifice. The English officer 
was so powerfully struck by this 
generosity, and so shocked that a 
benighted heathen should outdo in 
self-renunciation a Christian Eng- 
lish gentlemen, that he declined 
receiving the young lady, being re- 
solved, in his turn, to sacrifice his 
feelings, so that the spectators be- 
came a little anxious concerning 
her settlement in life; when, sud- 
denly a shot was fired by the villain 
from behind a rock, and the hero 
fell over a precipice into a lake, 
which we were given to understand 
was a favourite watering-place 
for tigers and big serpents: The 
Faithful Elephant, however, de- 
scended the rocks, picked up the 
body of the young officer, and re- 
stored it to his disconsolate friends, 
and then devoted himself to the 
HH 2 
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pursuit of the murderer with the 
energy and skill—I was going to 
say of a London detective, but I 
should be sorry to affront a mer- 
torious quadruped, 

There were some subordinate inci- 
dents and persons that I am not, at 
this distance of time, altogether 
clear about. There was an Indian 
princess, begum, or something of 
that sort—a lady of gloomy but 
commanding beauty, and not too 
dark complexioned, who loved the 
young English officer, and naturally 
joined in the Rajah’s plot, with the 
perfectly rational expectation that 
if the younger lady could be elimi- 
nated, the young man might ac- 
knowledge ‘the soundness of the 
maxim, that— 


Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime 
Il faut aimer ce qu’on a. 


There was also a young lady, 
charming, though secondary. Isup- 
pose she must have been a waiting- 
maid, as I remember some mildly 
comic love passages between her 
and an heroic sergeant; but I can- 
not speak positively to this point, 
and I am rather misty about the 
denouément. I do not think that 
the young officer, when brought 
home by the elephant, was really 
dead, because he made a speech of 
about forty lines afterwards; but he 
may have died when he had time, and 
I can state positively that the Rajah 
declared his resolution to find con- 
solation for his blighted love in de- 
voting himself henceforth wholly to 
the welfare of his subjects, and esta- 
blishing a well-balanced constitu- 
tional government after the model 
of the British. This brought on 
‘God save the Queen,’ as a finale, 
with glorious effect. 

The first difficulty that presented 
itself, looking at the drama in a 
practical point of view, was the 
Faithful Elephant. An elephant is 
not a convenient animal for a draw- 
ing-room entertainment. It was 
suggested that in former days, when 
the British drama was in a less ad- 
vanced stage than at present, people 
were contented with stuffed ele- 
phants—the parts of the four legs 
being filled (literally) by four little 
boys. But then it was objected 
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that it would be very difficult to 
get little boys to move harmo- 
niously, and that instances had been 
known, even with trained profes- 
sional little boys, of the hind legs 
quarrelling and even fighting with 
the fore ones; soit was finally deter- 
mined, though with great regret, 
that the elephant must not appear 
in person, but his exploits be merely 
related. 

The last scene, indeed, presented 
difficulties, for here it was the busi- 
ness of the elephant to find out the 
fratricidal murderer, though hidden 
amidst gorgeous trappings in a 
palanquin, drag him forth, and hurl 
him with tremendous effect over the: 
cliff. The gentleman who was to 
sustain the part of the villain did, 
indeed, rather object to this effect; 
but it was suggested, that as Indian 
ladies and gentlemen in their robes 
mostly look very much like bundles 
of rags, the business might be 
managed without peril to life or 
limb; but it was finally determined 
that the elephant should in this scene 
be replaced by a ghost, who should 
rise and point to the murderer. 
Ghosts were rather in fashion at that 
time, for the Corsican Brothers had 
appeared and Mr. Pepper had not, so 
the poor ghosts were not explained 
out of the gates of existence; but. 
thanks to writers in first-class maga- 
zines, professors of mathematics, 
and others, they bid fair to hold up 
their heads once more in the world, 
and be restored to the rank they 
held in the ages of faith. 

The question of who was to suppiy 
the new speeches that would be ne- 
cessary, seemed to Mr. Cheshire a 
tremendous one; but to his sur- 
prise, his daughter made very light 
of it, and said she would manage 
that. Dramatic genius it was evi- 
dent ran in the family. 

Then came the arduous business 
of distributing the parts: the great 
trouble being to find people who 
were fitted for the small ones. The 
case is much the same in real life. 
Considering how few heroes and 
heroines are wanted, it is wonderful 
how many people are fitted by na- 
ture for those characters, and not 
for the subordinate ones they are 
destined to represent. 
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How many clerks are born to 
blush unseen and waste their sweet- 
ness at desks in public offices who 
are quite capable of becoming dis- 
tinguished members of parliament; 
or, for the matter of that, prime 
ministers. Among writers, almost 
any young man can produce a tra- 
gedy or an epic; but very few can 
make a good translation. And yet 
these small parts are often of great 
importance. Should a member of 
the cabinet resign his office, we 
should feel frightened, doubtless; 
but it is just conceivable that no- 
body would be a penny the worse. 
But, heavens! if the journeymen 
tailors should some day refuse to 
perform their insignificant func- 
tions ! 

One grand piece of good fortune 
for the forthcoming drama was, 
that Colonel Audsley had promised 
to obtain the very efficient assist- 
ance of some of the officers of a regi- 
ment in garrison at Cottonton, and 
had pledged himself to choose the 
steady fellows, such as could be, like 
‘fine rough-flavoured souchong,’ 
strongly recommended to families. 
The officers, too, naturally grateful 
for an offer to take so much of their 
time off their hands, had in their 
turn promised the assistance of 
their band, so that the plan by de- 
grees grew to be one of unprece- 
dented and unexpected grandeur. 
For the fitting up of the theatre, 
preparation of scenes and proper- 
ties, and so forth, Mr. Cheshire con- 
stituted himself stage and acting 
Manager; and the old gentleman 
had not felt in such spirits any 
time since his good fortune. 

_ The great length of the old draw- 
ing-room made it easy to cut off 
a considerable portion for the stage. 
Within this portion were two doors, 
one on each side, and the windows 
at the end opened into a conserva- 
tory filled with choice plants. This 
was to be brilliantly illuminated to 
produce a grand effect in the last 
scene, and the door would be found 
very convenient for the skirmish, 
as the troops engaged might run 
round, out of one door and in again 
at the other, so that twelve men 
might produce the effect of a hun- 
dred. (I am told the same plan 
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has been frequently adopted by the 
Pope’s Guards at the Vatican.) 

As Mr. Cheshire desired to make 
the affair as complimentary as 
possible to the Colonel, who had 
shown so much kindness to the 
young author, it had been settled 
that the veteran’s birthday would 
be the most appropriate for the 
grand entertainment. Adelina had 
rather wished it to be on her papa’s 
Jéte, but this the old gentleman’s 
modesty peremptorily declined. On 
the latter morning, Miss Cheshire, 
contrary to her wont, was not in the 
breakfast-room when her sire en- 
tered it; but she ran in shortly 
afterwards with sparkling eyes and 
glowing cheeks that said much for 
the salubrity of Boreham air, and 
bestowed a more than usually affec- 
tionate kiss on the paternal visage, 
which, truth to tell, wore its sourest 
aspect. 

Mr. Cheshire was standing with 
his back to the fire, the skirts of his 
dressing-gown thrown over each 
arm, and eyeing grimly a certain 
suspicious-looking packet tied with 
red tape that lay on the table by the 
side of the Times. 

‘ There’s a letter from Grabham 
and Flint, and their confounded long 
bill—a pretty sort of a birthday 
gift,’ replied papa. ‘I knew, of 
course, the thing had gone against 
me; but I didn’t know that impu- 
dent young rascal of a lawyer had 
been poking his fun at me in that 
style. I hadn’t seen the report be- 
fore. The thing came on just when 
we had that run over to Paris. 
Pretty kind of an old noodle he 
makes me out. “ Laughter! laugh- 
ter! great laughter!”’ he continued, 
pointing to the obnoxious report; 
‘Tl laugh him!’ 

Addy did not venture on any re- 
ply to this rather mysterious threat, 
thinking it more advisable to busy 
herself with the coffee and rolls. 

‘ By-the-by,’ said Mr. Cheshire, 
after the breakfast had proceeded 
in silence for a few minutes, ‘who 
was that I saw you dancing with 
last night at Colonel Audsley’s ? 
He seems a great favourite of his.’ 

‘It’s a young barrister, who has 
come down on some election busi- 
ness, papa. I knew him long ago.’ 
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‘Ah, yes; he’s the young man 
that used to be so much with the 
Wilmots.’ 

‘Yes, pa,’ said the young lady, 
with unusual brevity. 

‘Well, you know his name, I sup- 
pose? I forget it.’ 

‘Yes, pa; Mr. Sydney Sharpe,’ said 
Miss Adelina, in rather a small voice. 

‘I thought so,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Cheshire; ‘that’s the very fellow; 
and now he has the impudence to 
present himself to me. He'd better 
not show his face here. If ever he 
does-——’ 

‘Oh, pupsy, dear, you do not 
know how obliging he has been: 
you know I danced with him two or 
three times ; I didn’t know any one 
else there so well ; and as one always 
wants something to talk about, I 
told him about our play, and the 
old Colonel’s birthday. And you 
know we were thinking it would be 
nice to have a prologue, or an ad- 
dress—something appropriate, you 
know—and he said he would try 
and write one, and—and here it is. 
He must have sat up half the night 
to write it, for he is busy all day 
with the election. Won’t you read 
it, just?’ 

‘NotI. Tl have nothing to do 
with his stuff!’ said Pater; but his 
daughter thought, nevertheless, that 
there was a certain lingering of his 
eye on the neatly-written verses; so, 
though she put down the paper 
with an air of most demure acqui- 
escence, she left it conveniently 
open, and immediately afterwards 
recollected some indispensable do- 
mestic affair that required her atten- 
tion, and left the room. 

Mr. Cheshire put his hands be- 
hind him, and began to walk up 
and down the room. Presently he 
stopped a minute or two when he 
came near the table, and read a few 
lines, but turned off again with a 
‘No; [ll be hanged , meaning 
this, nevertheless, only for a hypo- 
thetical proposition, though he neg- 
lected to state the conditions. But 
the turns in his promenade became 
shorter, and the pauses longer, till 
at last, with a rather sheepish 
glance round towards the door, he 
took up the address, and fairly read 
it through. 
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‘The rascal makes verses as if 
he’d been apprenticed to Lord By- 
ron,’ he muttered ; ‘and the compli- 
ments to the old Colonel, too; not 
laid on with a trowel, but just the 
right thing. It is a pity—but no— 
if I do——, and he resumed his 
walk. But it was not lost upon the 
young lady, who just then returned, 
that the verses were not lying where 
she had left them. 

‘I suppose they are very bad,’ 
said the puss, taking them up with 
an air of scornful indifference. 

‘H-m—no—not very,’ said the 
aggrieved gentleman, forgetting the 
implied acknowledgment that he 
had read them; ‘but no matter, 
send them back to him, and tell him 
to go and be—that is, not so satirical 
another time.’ 

‘Yes, pa, of course I can send 
them back; but would it not look 
rather odd to show that you minded 
his impertinence somuch? Perhaps 
it would be better to take no notice 
of it, to treat it, you know, with silent 
contempt,’ she added, demurely. 

To Addy’s great joy there came 
no answer to this question, and she 
went on— 

‘ Besides, though it was very 
wrong, and very shameful of him, | 
suppose he only thought he was 
doing his duty to his client. It was 
the first chance he got of making a 
speech.’ 

‘ What in the world do you know 
about it?’ said papa, rather fero- 
ciously. But just then Miss Che- 
shire noticed that the fire wanted 
stirring; and when she had com- 
pleted the operation, perhaps she 
had forgotten the question, for her 
reply was somewhat irrelevant. 

‘I do not know very well what to 
say when I send him back the ad- 
dress. It would look so much as if 
you wanted to be revenged upon 
him.’ 

‘I don’t want to be revenged upon 
him, confound him, said papa, and 
immediately effected ‘a strategic 
movement,’ which left the enemy in 
possession of the field. 

It is a very aggravating thing, 
when you have made up your mind 
that you have been wronged, and 
‘owe it to yourself’ (what punctual 
paymasters we are in such cases!) to 
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get satisfaction out of the enemy, if 
he persists in ignoring the war, and 
even, perhaps, adds insult to injury 
by acting as if he were not half such 
a bad fellow as you know he must 
be, thus not only cheating you out of 
your lawful revenge, but worrying 
you with doubts whether after all 
you are in the right or not. 

Mr. Cheshire, like a true Briton, 
always liked to give every man as 
good as he sent. On Sundays, in- 
deed, he said, like other folks, ‘ Love 
your enemies,’ ‘Do good to them 
that despitefully use you;’ but on 
Mondays, ‘If a man hit you, hit him 
again.’ Now it came about that he 
was destined to be doubly aggrieved 
by Mr. Sharpe: first, in the matter 
of the speech; secondly, in that the 
lawyer went about to deprive him of 
his just satisfaction by rendering 
himself extremely serviceable to 
him. It was long since the old gen- 
tleman had had anything so much 
at heart as the bringing out Charlie’s 
play with all the honours, ‘ if it were 
only to spite those rascally ma- 
nagers,’ and Mr. Sharpe went into it 
with as much zeal as if the tragedy 
had been his own. Busy as he was 
he found time to read it over care- 
fully. He mended the lame verses, 
amputated unnecessary limbs, sup- 
plied a foot or so where it was want- 
ing, retrenched expressions in the 
tragic speeches that might possibly 
have excited needless hilarity, and 
rubbed up the descriptions till they 
were quite bright and shone again. 

‘l’msure he has been wonderfully 
obliging,’ Mr. Cheshire could not 
help saying to his daughter, as they 
stood together by the fire one even- 
ing, an hour later than their usual 
time for going to bed, for there was 
no end of matters to be discussed. 
‘I don’t mean to say [ have alto- 
gether forgotten that precious 
speech of his, but still I should be 
quite glad if there was any little 
thing I could do for him ;—if, now, 
Icould make him some handsome 
present ?’ 

Adelina did think that perhaps 
there was a little thing that Mr. 
Cheshire might do, a present he 
might make, which Mr. Sharpe 
might be induced to accept; and as 
she raised her eyes to the looking- 
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glass, she thought it might be called 
a handsome present; but though a 
bright little smile danced for a mo- 
ment in her eyes, it was not allowed 
to move her lips. 

‘Oh, by-the-by, papa,’ she said, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘I forgot to 
tell you that Mr. Sharpe rode over 
to Captain Mainwaring yesterday, 
and he will let us have as many 
men as we want for the skirmish, and 
Mr. Sharpe has sent for the rocky 
cavern and the forest background 
from London. The drawing-room 
in the bungalow will be easily ma- 
naged ; so now I think it is all nicely 
settled.’ 

What small malignant fairy is it 
that delights in thwarting our little 
plans just as we are boasting that 
they are beyond the reach of acci- 
dent? 

While Miss Cheshire was uttering 
those fatal words, ‘Now it’s all 
nicely settled,’ a servant was actu- 
ally coming up with a note that, 
though apparently of trifling mo- 
ment, quite unsettled them again, as 
it contained the resignation of the 
charming confidante, a character 
which, though comparatively insig- 
nificant in itself, was indispensable 
as a link to connect the more impor- 
tant personages and events of the 
drama. It offered few temptations 
to ambition, like the subordinate 
parts in life, to which I have alluded, 
and had been at last offered to a 
lady whom otherwise it had not 
been intended to include in the 
list of invitations. This ‘Secesh’ 
lady was a Miss Rosa Wylie, who had 
been for some seasons cruising on 
the high seas of London with intent 
to pursue, capture, and make prize 
of any eligible vessel she might fall 
in with, and who had been induced 
to enter the narrow waters of Bore- 
ham in pursuit of a certain clumsy 
but richly-laden craft that she had 
determined either to make her own 
or at worst not to allow to escape 
without a ransom. 

‘Our friends,’ says some discern- 
ing Frenchman, ‘may be divided 
into three classes—friends we like, 
friends we do not care about, and 
friends we detest;’ and in Miss 
Cheshire’s estimation Miss Rosa 
Wylie did not belong, I believe, to 
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the first class or to the second. But 
in getting up a play, as in forming 
a cabinet, it is often necessary to 
sacrifice private feeling to high po- 
litical considerations; and among 
ladies who could possibly be cre- 
dited with dramatic capabilities, 
there was in Boreham but small 
choice. 

‘Well, upon my word, this is a 
pretty time to say so, said Mr. 
Cheshire, in just indignation. 
‘What are we to do now?’ 

‘I think,’ said Adelina, with some 
hesitation, ‘perhaps we had better 
ask Mr. Sharpe.’ 

‘It’s very odd, exclaimed her 
papa, giving his hair a sort of 
desperate rub round, ‘ but it really 
seems as if we couldn’t do without 
that young man.’ 

On the following morning, at a 
rather earlier hour than is generally 
regarded as canonical for morning 
calls, Miss Cheshire set out to pay 
a visit to Mrs. Whinnie, the grand- 
mother of Miss Wylie, and a good- 
natured old lady, who delighted to 
dabble in love affairs. Shortly after- 
wards, by a remarkable coincidence, 
Mr. Sydney Sharpe made his ap- 
pearance in the same small drawing- 
room, and, strange to say, though 
Mrs. Whinnie was so polite that she 
had been known to go out and apolo- 
gise to the milkman or the baker, if 
her servants kept them long at the 
door, she did not, when she heard 
the names of her visitors, seem in the 
smallest hurry; but her cap might 
be seen bobbing about at the win- 
dow above for nearly half an hour 
afterwards. 

As soon as the door was closed 
a considerable change took place in 
the demeanour of the visitors. The 
gentleman on his entrance had 
bowed politely, with the air of a dis- 
tant acquaintance, and his saluta- 
tion had been acknowledged in a 
similar style; but now, it appeared, 
they were not distant acquaintance 
at all—oh, dear, no; not in any 
sense. 

Of the first part of the conversa- 
tion I have not a very accurate 
report. What I have is quite frag- 
mentary, and not very intelligible. 
The first sentence to which I can 
attach any consistent meaning seems 
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to relate to the private play. 
young lady loquitur— 

‘ Now the thing has gone so far, 
it would be excessively vexatious to 
give it up; and dear papa has been 
so pleased. I’m sure, in his heart 
he’s inclined to make it up with 
you; and if you would only help us, 
I dare say you can.’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ said the young 
lawyer ; ‘I have had some practice 
amongst refractory voters lately, but 
they were only males. This recusant, 
you say, is of the stronger sex; but 
you did not tell me who it was.’ 

‘Miss Wylie—the young lady in 
this house.’ 

‘Ah, indeed! Then, I dare say, 
she has some good reason: she’s a 
clever young woman.’ 

‘Do you know her, then?’ asked 
Adelina. ‘I did not think you did, 
as you have not been at our re- 
hearsals.’ 

‘Oh, yes! I have met her!’ 

‘Where?’ said Adelina, rather 
hastily. ‘I never heard you speak 
of her.’ 

‘Oh! said Mr. Sharpe, giving his 
hand a wave towards the four cardi- 
nal points : ‘ In the world, you know; 
she’s often there. I did not quite 
expect to find her on your visiting 
list—that’s all.’ 

‘ Papa likes her very much,’ said 
Adelina. ‘Iam not sure that I do.’ 

‘I’m sure you don’t,’ said the 
young man, laughing. ‘She’s a 
flirt of course; but that’s a*failing 
that leans to virtue’s side. I think, 
from what I know of the young lady, 
the first part would probably agree 
with her constitution better than 
the second. Could you, if there 
were no other way of getting over 
the difficulty, have the heroism to 
resign it ?’ 

‘I do not care at all about the 
thing,’ replied Adelina, with her 
colour a little heightened. ‘ I almost 
wish we had never begun it. She’s 
very welcome, if that’s all. I 
thought I should have liked it ; but 
I know I shall be so frightened: 
and then there’s that Mr. Barrow.’ 

‘I cannot understand why she 
should not have said so before, if 
that was what she wanted,’ 

‘Because she’s a clever girl, and 
knows the value of a word spoken 
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in due season. 
time to speak.’ 

‘I think she’s very amiable,’ said 
Addy, trying hard to be charitable ; 
‘only, somehow, I never think I 
can quite make her out. She seemed 
so pleased at first to be in it at all. 
I think some one must have put it 
into her head.’ 

‘Some evil-disposed person or 
persons, said the young lawyer, 
jaughing. ‘You cannot suppose 
that I had anything to do with it. 
You must know what a treat it 
would be to me to see that oaf, Bar- 
row, privileged to monopolize you 
for a whole evening.’ 

‘You!’ said Adelina, looking up 
wonderingly. 

‘You are a dear, unsuspecting, 
little soul, said the lover, taking 
both her hands. ‘One cannot look 
into your sweet eyes, and not tell 
you the whole truth, and nothing 
“na the truth. The fact is that 

Here the door opened; and the 
good-natured old lady, thinking 
perhaps she had been good-natured 
enough for the present, entered 
with many apologies for her absence, 
though she knew perfectly well 
they were rather due for her pre- 
sence, 

Mrs. Whinnie looked quite 
frightened at the proposal that she 
should undertake to alter Miss 
Rosa’s determination. Miss Rosa, 
truth to tell, ruled her grand- 
mother with a rod of iron; but still 
she had trained her so well that she 
now seldom ventured to disobey, 
or stood in need of correction. If 
ever she did, Rosa had one in- 
fallible method of obtaining the vic- 
tory: she took to her bed, and was 
very ill. In that stronghold she 
had at present intrenched herself. 

Miss Cheshire declined rather 
hastily the proposal that she should 
visit the invalid in her chamber. 
She had rather a dread of Miss 
Wylie’s affectionate kisses, which 
somehow gave her a creeping sensa- 
tion all over her; and for some rea- 
son that she could hardly explain to 
herself, she dreaded them more than 
ever just now. So when Mr. Sharpe 
offered to try his powers of persua- 
Sion In a note, she immediately ac- 
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ceded to the proposal, and hurried 
away, pretending not to see, though 
she saw perfectly well, as she crossed 
the hall, Miss Wylie descending the 
stairs, leaning on the arm of a ser- 
vant, and looking very bewitching, 
with a little patch of Honiton lace, 
covering about three square inches 
of her head, by way of outward and 
visible sign of her invalid state. 

The last rehearsal was fixed for 
the next day but one before that of 
the performance; and with vast 
labour and pain the dramatis per- 
sonz were at length got together at 
the same time. 

The officers came in in a body, 
with much clatter and jingle; and 
there was great consumption of 
sherry, and much noise and laugh- 
ter; but for the play, it looked, as 
Mr. Cheshire observed, very little 
like business. The ladies, indeed, 
were pretty perfect in their parts; 
but for the rest, the prompter had 
full half of the dialogue. 

The tragic speeches were sure to 
end with a chorus of ha, ha’s! that 
vexed the soul of the manager; and 
when the Rajah was solemnly asked 
what was his highness’s pleasure 
concerning the prisoner, he re- 
sponded, ‘Upon my word, I have 
not the least idea.’ Presently there 
was a shout for Barrow. ‘Mr. 
Weale Barrow!’ resounded in sten- 
torian tones on all sides, ‘ the stage 
waits!’ But Mr. Barrow seemed 
inclined to let it wait, for he did not 
appear. Some one reported that a 
note had been brought to him, and 
he had gone away with the messen- 
ger; and then Mr. Sydney Sharpe 
stepped forward and modestly 
offered to read the part. 

At length, when the fourth act 
was drawing to a close, Mr. Weale 
Barrow reappeared, and, to the 
manager’s intense disgust, calmly 
stated that he would be absent on 
the great day, till nearly the time 
fixed for the commencement of the 
performance. There was to be a 
morning concert of classical music 
at Oxford. There would be plenty 
of time for him to get back; and 
that was a treat he would not miss 
on any account. 

The officers, in the meanwhile, 
were mutually assuring one another 
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that everything would go off capi- 
tally. 

‘Well, I don’t know, gentlemen,’ 
said Mr. Cheshire rather grimly, 
‘what you may think of it; but it 
seems to me—I don’t pretend to 
know much about play-acting ; but 
I do know that you can’t say the 
words well if you don’t know what 
you have got to say.’ 

‘ Well, to tell the truth, said Cap- 
tain Mainwaring, laughing, ‘Ihave 
never looked at my part sinée the 
day we read the piece; but £& shall 
get on somehow.’ 

‘My dear sir, said Lieutenant 
Dawe, ‘acting is all very well for a 
joke; but you can’t suppose we are 
going to sit down and learn lessons, 
like a pack of schoolboys. What’s 
the prompter for ?’ 

‘If it had been a play of Shaks- 
peare, or some classical author,’ said 
Mr. Weale Barrow, sotto voce; ‘ but, 
really, this sort of thing. I think, 
though,’ he added aloud, ‘ we had 
better have another rehearsal to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Oh, yes, my good fellow!’ said 
Mr. Sharpe, tossing him over the 
written part, with not exactly cere- 
monious politeness. ‘That’s all 
very well for you that have nothing 
to do, and don’t do that. I’m off, 
and he went out. 

‘No, by Jove! it won’t do for us 
hard-working fellows,’ said Lieute- 
nant Dawe, stretching himself on a 
sofa. 

‘I say, you know, you had no 
business to be absent without leave,’ 
said the Cornet. 

‘I must be absent on regimental 
business,’ said the Captain. 

‘I’m going over to the meet,’ said 
Lieutenant Thorne: ‘I can’t come.’ 

‘What am I to do with them? 
said poor Manager Cheshire, looking 
from one to the other. ‘Is Mr. 
Sharpe gone yet?” 

‘Talk of Mr. Sharpe, and he ap- 
pears,’ said the Captain, laughing; 
and he did appear, just coming in 
from the terrace, with a newspaper 
in his hand. 

‘Ah! Mr. Cheshire, here is some- 
thing that concerns, or may concern, 
you. Here is a paragraph saying 
that the Duke has been seen in the 
town ; you know he was coming this 
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way on Thursday to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Soldiers’ Or- 
phans Home.’ 

‘Well, my good sir, very likely, 
said the old gentleman, rather 
testily ; ‘ but I don’t see that it con- 
cerns me much. I thought it was 
next week ; but it does not matter, 
that I know of.’ 

‘ Did you not hear Colonel Auds- 
ley say that when that took place 
the Duke was to dine with him, in 
a quiet way, after the ceremony? 
They are old comrades, you know. 
The Colonel was in the Peninsula 
with him.’ 

‘Bless my soul, so he did,’ said 
the manager with a look of con- 
sternation. 

‘And if he does,’ continued the 
barrister, ‘it does not seem unlikely 
that he will bring him over to see 
your play.’ 

‘Why, you don’t say so?’ said 
Mr. Cheshire, all flushed and ra- 
diant. 

‘I do not see what else the 
Colonel could do,’ said Mr. Sharpe. 
‘I’m sure nothing would induce him 
to disappoint you after all the 
trouble you have had.’ 

‘But what can I do—what pre- 
parations can I make?’ said Mr. 
Cheshire, in a sort of rapturous 
bewilderment; ‘I would not care 
if it was the whole House of 
Lords.—But him!’ 

‘None at all,’ said Mr. Sharpe; 
‘or at any rate very little. Of 
course it will be an _ incognito 
visit. Ithink if I might venture 
to suggest,--you were talking at 
any rate of having a flag or two 
arranged over the Colonel’s chair,— 
now just put another chair by the 
side of it, and let the flags droop 
down a bit so as to hide the great 
man a little; perhaps he might’nt 
like to be stared at. It would be 
easy to manage so that he should 
be as snug as if he were in a prt 
vate box.’ 

‘Exactly; that’s the very thing. 
Thank you very much, I’m sure.’ 

‘What’s all that? said the 
officers, who at the sound of the 
Duke’s name had all crowded for- 
ward. 

‘The Duke! what Duke?’ asked 
young Ensign Dawe, who had been 
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again honestly trying to learn his 
dozen lines. 

‘What Duke, stupid?’ said his 
brother and senior officer, ‘as if 
there was more than one.’ 

‘Oh, by Jove! if he’s coming we 
must mind what we are about,’ said 
the Captain. 

‘Faith, I believe you, said the 
Lieutenant; ‘ he’d say, what a fellow 
undertakes to do, he ought to do.’ 

‘One can’t be certain, said Mr. 
Sharpe; ‘but you had better be 
prepared in case it should so hap- 
pen.” 

' ‘To be sure, to be sure,’ said the 
manager: while the officers voted 
nem. con. for another rehearsal. 

‘Now you mind,’ said the Lieu- 
tenant to his servant who brought 
him his cloak, ‘ when I go to bed to- 
night, you sit down and say my 
part over and over again till I know 
it; and woe betide you if I missa 
word.’ 

‘Very good, sir,” said the man, 
saluting. 

‘To-morrow, at two o’clock p.m.’ 
roared the Captain in his best parade 
voice. ‘To-morrow at two’—echoed 
the military dramatis persone, and 
went laughing and jingling down 
stairs. 

‘Mr. Cheshire, said the young 
lawyer, ‘I seem to have overlooked 
something in this paragraph. It is 
Thursday the 17th I see, not this 
Thursday the roth,’ 

‘What! and the Duke’s not 
coming then?’ said the manager in 
a tone between relief and disap- 
pointment. 

‘Not that I know of, said Mr. 

Sharpe, demurely; ‘but if it in- 
duces these gentlemen to be a little 
more attentive.’ 
_ ‘Oh don’t tell ’em, don’t tell ’em, 
its the only chance for us. My 
good sir, would you do me the 
favour to put that paper in the fire. 
If they find out the mistake, they’! 
be worse than ever.’ 

Boreham Park was in a tremen- 
dous bustle with the reception and 
stowage of its numerous guests, 
and the long line of windows of 
the old drawing-room glittered with 
lights in a manner unprecedented 
i the memory of the oldest inha- 
bitant. The line of railing that ran 
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along by the public pata, cutting 
off the part nearest the house, was 
manned by all the boys and girls in 
the place, who, with faces pressed 
against the railings, had an outside 
view of what was going on, and 
very likely got as much enjoy- 
ment out of it as anybody else. 
Dinner was prepared at an early 
hour for the ladies and gentlemen 
who were to take part in the per- 
formance, and Mr. Cheshire presi- 
ded with his accustomed hospitality, 
but with an air of trouble and 
anxiety, fully explained by the fact 
that Mr. Weale Barrow, who was, 
as we have said, to sustain the prin- 
cipal character, had not yet made 
his appearance from the Classical 
Morning Concert. 

Sydney Sharpe was seated near 
the bottom of the table, with his 
back to a door that stood open; it 
did not appear a very desirable 
position, but he had nevertheless 
taken some pains to secure it, and 
kept occasionally turning and look- 
ing through the door as if he ex- 
pected some one. Presently a gen- 
tleman in a military cloak, with a 
face slightly flushed, and evidently 
smothering a laugh, came up to the 
door, took one step within it, and 
leaning over towards the barrister, 
whispered something, of which the 
words, ‘ Here he is,’ and ‘ we’ve had 
famous fun with him at mess, were 
distinctly audible. 

‘Who’s that talking to Mr. 
Sharpe?’ said the anxious host, 
stopping with an uplifted decanter 
in his hand—‘Is it Barrow? No 
indeed, not he. Sharpe, my dear 
fellow,’ the word siipped out some- 
what unawares— do you go out and 
see if you can see anything of Bar- 
row; it’s dreadful that he’s not here 
yet! Why, in another hour we 
ought to begin.’ Mr. Sharpe went 
out accordingly, amd in about five 
minutes returned, and whispered a 
few words to Mr. Cheshire. 

‘Good gracious me! you don’t say 
so, exclaimed the host, starting up 
in the greatest consternation: ‘ why 
he deserves to be hanged! Whatare 
we to do with him?” 

‘I don’t think you can do any- 
thing with him but let him sleep it 
off,’ was the reply. 
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Mr. Cheshire stood rooted to the 
ground with horror, when a clamour 
of voices and a scuffling sound was 
heard on the staircase, and the 
next moment the door burst open, 
and in stumbled Mr. Weale Barrow. 
He gazed round on the company 
with an idiotic grin and a profusion 
of bows, steadying himself the 
while by the back of a chair. 
The ladies nearest him huddled 
away with little shrieks. Several of 
the gentlemen sprang towards the 
delinquent, and by their united 
efforts forced him out of the room, 
while the words ‘ strong tea,’ and 
‘soda water, were heard amidst the 
hubbub. 

‘I would not have had this 
happened for five hundred pounds!’ 
exclaimed the host; ‘it’s a real in- 
sult. What in heaven’s name are 
we to do now?’ ’ 

‘I think, my r sir, if you 
would allow me,’ sail the voice of 
the young lawyer at his elbow, ‘I 
have a wonderful memory, and you 
know in the course of my revision 
I have gone through the piece more 
than once. I don’t pretend to any 
ability of this kind; but in a case of 
necessity, and if the ladies and gen- 
tlemen would not mind running 
over the scenes with me between 
the acts.’ 

‘My dear young friend, said the 
distressed manager, ‘ you are worth 
your weight in gold.’ 

‘If you please sir,’ said a servant 
entering, ‘Colonel Audsley has just 
come, and a gentleman.’ 

‘A gentleman! What gentlemen? 
Do you know him? What does he 
look like?’ cried Lieutenant Thorne, 
jumping up. 

‘I do not know him, sir; he’s a 
thin elderly gentleman with a blue 
frock coat, sir, buttoned up, and a 
rather a hook nose, sir.’ 

‘By the Lord Harry, that’s the 
Duke!’ cried the Lieutenant; and 
the officers scuttled away to their 
dressing-rooms to refresh their 
memories. 

‘ Who the deuce can this be?’ said 
the young lawyer to his host. ‘I’m 
like Schiller’s conjuror, who raised 
a ghost more than he bargained for.’ 

‘Please, sir, the gentleman sent 
this in to you,’ said the servant, 
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presenting a card on which some- 
thing was pencilled. 

Mr. Sharpe burst out laughing, 
‘It’s the correspondent of the 7'ie- 
gram,’ he exclaimed; ‘he knew the 
Colonel in India, and he has rathera 
fancy for playing at soldiers. He has 
been several times taken for the 
Duke; nature having accommodated 
him with a good copy of the great 
commander’s most remarkable fea- 
ture; and he gets himself up admir- 
ably. He’sas welcome as flowers in 
May if he will keep himself a little in 
the background for an hour or two. 
T’ll just run round and tell him, 
and I’m sure he'll favour the joke.’ 

It is not my purpose to follow the 
play more closely than may be re- 
quired for the elucidation of the 
other little drama with which it 
was connected. There were not 
more mishaps than are customary 
in the best-regulated private plays. 
A piece of rock stuck fast in the 
middle of the drawing-room, and 
had to be resolutely ignored by the 
persons on the stage. Mr. Sharpe 
occasionally forgetting what he had 
to say, rambled away into an im- 
provised speech, while his miserable 
interlocutor, hearing no cwe, gazed 
at him in blank amazement, and 
then in the terror of the moment 
blurted out a reply that had no- 
thing at all to do with what had 
been said before. It could not be 
denied, too, that many persons of 
the drama showed a tendency to 
one-sidedness—that is, to sidling 
up to the spot where stood the 
prompter, a most hard-working and 
meritorious officer, who appeared 
to be gifted with remarkable pre- 
science as to what the persons of 
the drama were going to say, as his 
voice was often heard first. Mr. 
Sharpe’s attention to his histrionic 
duties had been considerably dis- 
turbed by the circumstance that he 
had been constantly frustrated in 
his attempts to get any other speech 
of Adelina than the most public 
and formal communication. Never 
once did he happen to catch her 
eye by any of those singular 
chances that in general occu 
pretty frequently. Whichever way 
he turned with the purpose of 
waylaying her, she was sure to 
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have business in an opposite direc- 
tion ; and once she even made an exit 
at the wrong side, apparently with 
the very purpose of avoiding him. 
There were one or two love scenes 
with Miss Wylie, concerning which, 
in this state of affairs, he felta little 
nervous. His liege lady seemed in 
a curious mood, and there was no 
saying whether she would view in 
a calm esthetic spirit any fervent 
emotion that he might order up for 
the occasion. If he did his best, 
she might be down upon him; if 
he did not, he would lose his 
chance of pleasing the manager, to 
say nothing of offending Miss Rosa, 
who was quite capable of being 
taken suddenly ill, and bringing 
the whole concern to grief. 

‘Ah well!’ he thought, ‘do the 
duty that lies nearest you,’ say the 
moralists; ‘so here goes for the 
love-making, hot and hot.’ 

The scenes went off admirably ; 
but as soon as they were over he 
was hurrying off to find Adelina. 
Miss Wylie, however, implored him 
so pathetically to remain and go over 
the next with her, that the unfor- 
tunate young man had again to post- 
pone private feeling to public duty. 
After this came the skirmish, in 
which he and the officers had 
enough to do, first to encourage the 
men to begin, and then to get them 
to leave off. Two of them indeed 
seemed inclined to go at it in good 
earnest (an excess of zeal for 
which I am inclined to think Mr. 
Cheshire’s hospitality was to blame) ; 
and in forcibly separating them Mr. 
Sharpe got an accidental blow that 
compelled him to go in search of a 
sponge and some sticking plaster. 
He had not a moment he could call 
his own till after he was murdered 
and had that terrible fall over the 
rocks into the lake (viz., over 
the balustrade of the conservatory, 
into a carpet held by four stout 
gardeners, grinning from ear to ear, 
and moralizing much on the gentle- 
folks making such fools of them- 
selves, ) 

Then as he scrambled up again, 
he thought he caught a glimpse of 
Adelina just slipping out of the con- 
Servatory, and through the paste- 
board trees, and he charged despe- 
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rately after her to the door of a room 
that he knew to be set apart for the 
refreshment of the young ladies, 
and where Mrs. Whinnie presided 
in the capacity of mother-general. 
He knocked hastily, and on receiving 
permission, opened the door, and 
there beheld Adelina, who had 
thrown herself into Mrs. Whinnie’s 
arms, and was sobbing on her capa- 
cious and motherly bosom. 

‘Oh go away, Mr. Sharpe, if you 
please,’ said the old lady in what 
she meant for a very stern voice, 
‘We don’t want you here, sir.’ 

‘My dear madam, do pray {allow 
meone moment. Adelina, dearest—’ 

‘Am I nowhere safe from your 
intrusion, sir?’ said Addy, raising a 
flushed and tearful face, and look- 
ing high tragedy at him. 

‘Good heavens! what does it all 
mean? asked Sharpe in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Go away,sir; you shall know all 
about it to-morrow,’ said the tender- 
hearted old lady, quite fiercely ; and 
she fairly pushed him out, and shut 
and locked the door. 

‘And this is the way virtue is 
rewarded in this world,’ said the 
poor young lawyer. ‘ What onearth 
have they got into their heads? 
There must be something more than 
I know of. And he determined, 
as soon as his dramatic existence had 
terminated, to seek Colonel Audsley 
immediately, and beg him to hasten 
the explanation and friendly media- 
tion he had promised. He had 
scarcely come to this resolution, 
however, before a military servant 
came up with a message that 
Colonel Audsley would be glad to 
speak with him as soon as he was 
at leisure. The Colonel had gone 
out upon a terrace upon which the 
audience part of the drawing-room 
opened, and thither Mr. Sharpe 
followed. 

‘Now, by heaven! I believe he’s 
going to pitch into me _ too,’ 
thought the young man, as the 
veteran advanced towards him with 
an air of stiff politeness, that was 
very different from his customary 
fatherly good nature. After a few 
little complimentary remarks, evi- 
dently intended to cover some 
hesitation about coming to the point 
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at issue, the Colonel suddenly faced 
about as they came within range of 
the lights, and drawing himself 
erect, and looking full at his com- 
panion, said— 

‘ My young friend, I am an old sol- 
dier, you know, not much used to deal 
with delicate matters affecting young 
ladies’ feelings. I have no way but 
to go straight tothe point. Did you 
not give me to understand, a few 
days ago, that you desired my good 
offices with our kind host here, with 
reference to his daughter? I think 
you said that, through some unlucky 
circumstance connected with the 
exercise of your profession, you had 
given offence to him.’ 

‘Quite right, sir,’ said Sharpe, 
eagerly, and wondering to what the 
long exordium was leading. 

‘ Well, I acquitted myself of the 
task I had undertaken, not half an 
hour ago on this very spot, and had 
reason to think I had created a 
favourable impression.’ 

‘And earned my eternal grati- 
tude, burst out the young lawyer. 

‘ And yet,’ continued the Colonel, 
looking very stern, ‘I heard almost 
immediately afterwards of an en- 
gagement with another young lady 
—we need not introduce names— 
you will understand me I dare say ; 
and though at first I was inclined 
to doubt the report, so many cor- 
roborating circumstances occurred 
to me,—for instance, your having, 
as I am informed, manceuvred to 
place yourself and her in the posi- 
tion in this little entertainment, that 
in this case it was quite natural you 
should desire to occupy.’ 

‘Confound it! this comes of be- 
ing too clever,’ said Sharpe. ‘I give 
you my honour, sir, it is all a mis- 
take. As for my taking the place 
of that lubber, Barrow, it was no 
contrivance of mine. Some of the 
officers were provoked at his imper- 
tinence, and determined if they 
could to get rid of him. They did 
no more than invite’him to dine with 
them however, and amuse them- 
selves with his vanity. If he chose 
to get into that state, he is surely 
himself answerable.’ 

‘That may be; I have nothing to 
say to that, said the old soldier; 
still to the barrister’s great provoca- 
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tion, looking rather dubiously at 
him, ‘but I am _ credibly informed 
that the young lady to whom I have 
alluded has been seen at your 
chambers at Cottonton; indeed, if 
I am not mistaken, I met her 
coming out myself’ 

‘Ah! there it is!’ said the young 
man, clutching desperately at his 
hair. ‘I thought that would come 
out. Now I do assure you, sir, 
they were purely professional calls,’ 

‘You are not an attorney,’ said 
the Colonel gravely. ‘Is it usual for 
ladies to consult barristers per- 
sonally ?” 

‘No, sir, it is not; but ladies will 
do the things they ought not to do. 
I ought to have sent her to an 
attorney; but instead of that I 
advised her to give up all thoughts 
of the action she meditated. Ifa 
lawyer ever does swerve aside into 
benevolence, he is sure to repent of 
it. She would very likely have lost 
her cause, and also the chance she 
may still have of securing the pre- 
cious prize. Mr. Barrow, you know, 
thirsts for “ blood,” and she is come 
of a family with plenty of blood, 
to say nothing of bone. But who's 
that? By all that’s lucky, here she 
comes, and she has got him in tow 
again. He seems the better for his 
nap too. Well she really is a clever 
woman, and deserves to win.’ 

Issuing from the half-lighted 
avenue} beyond the lawn, overlooked 
from the terrace, was seen the 
bulky form of Mr. Weale Barrov, 
accompanying a lady whom he 
seemed to have been encircling ina 
tender fashion with his arm. As 
they approached the house the lady 
endeavoured to repress the effusion 
of feeling, and in the little struggle 
the large mantle in which she was 
wrapped was thrown aside for @ 
moment, and displayed the blue 
and silver that formed the dramatic 
costume of Miss Wylie. 

‘Now, sir, said Mr. Sharpe, ‘I 
think you will understand the case 
without any further explanation.’ 

The Colonel drew back with a half 
smile and a sigh,—for it always 
pained him to have his chivalrous 
notions of women disturbed,—shook 
hands with the barrister, and re 
turned to his place without another 
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word; while the latter hurried 
back round the house to what we 
may call the stage entrance, not 
without a little professional reflec- 
tion on the value of circumstantial 
evidence, and the consciousness that 
things must have looked very black 
against him. ; ; 

Again, however, his desired ex- 
planation with Adelina had to be 
deferred, for he was met by a mes- 
senger with a telegraphic despatch 
that required his immediate atten- 
tion; and after that he had to fling 
on some Indian trappings, and 
make his appearance again as one 
of the Rajah’s attend&nts, for the 
concluding scene. 

Since the colloquy with the 
Colonel, the manager’s mind had 
been disturbed by the introduction 
of an entirely new train of thought, 
which much interfered with his 
attention to the great business of 
the evening. His first emotion on 
being told that any young gentle- 
man had presented himself with 
what are called ‘ intentions’ towards 
Adelina, was always a vehement 
desire to ‘punch his head; but 
the Colonel had succeeded in calm- 
ing down this pugnacious tendency 
sufficiently for him to agree to take 
the case into consideration. The 
more he thought of it, the stronger 
became the light that was thrown 
on many things that had hitherto 
perplexed him: the amount of time 
and attention that the young ,bar- 
rister, busy as he was, had devoted 
toa matter that concerned him so 
little, and the wonderful way in 
which he and Adelina always 
seemed to understand one another. 
He tried hard to find out the in- 
superable objection that he felt sure 
existed somewhere, but without 
success. ‘The young man, though 
his possessions at present were in- 
considerable, was, it appeared, on 
the road to both fortune and fame. 
The attachment had lasted long 
enough to make it evident that it 
was no mere youthful caprice; and 
the lover had shown honourable 
self-control in refraining for more 
than a year from any attempt to 
urge his suit. 

The poor manager began heartily 
to wish for the conclusion of the 
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performance; but just before the 
last scene, thinking his Herculean 
labours were over, he came round 
and seated himself among the spec- 
tators, to enjoy, though with greatly 
diminished appetite, a little effect 
that he had prepared for the con- 
clusion, and which was to be a sur- 
prise to every one but himself and 
the carpenters. 

As soon as possible after the 
curtain had fallen it was to rise 
again; the forest back-ground was 
to part in two, and display the bust 
of the Colonel (surreptitiously ob- 
tained from his own house for the 
purpose) crowned with laurel and 
brilliantly illuminated; a blazing 
ring of gaslights being contrived 
to descend from an upper window, 
and remain suspended above it. 

The carpenters, whose whole souls 
were in the effect they were to pro- 
duce, and which was to be their 
especial share in the glories of the 
night, worked away with a will— 
had their ropes all ready, and sent 
the curtain up, and the two halves 
of the scene asunder suddenly and 
swiftly as they had been com- 
manded. But lo! in the space be- 
fore parted off by the forest, in front 
of the Colonel’s bust, and bril- 
liantly illuminated according to the 
arrangement, appeared Mr. Sydney 
Sharpe and Miss Adelina Cheshire, 
clasped in lover-like attitude in 
each other’s arms. His back was to 
the audience, her head hidden on 
his breast ; and for a moment both 
were entirely unconscious of the 
effect they were producing, and of 
the very unsuitable locality they 
had chosen for their reconciliation. 
There was a general titter, then a 
loud laugh and a burst of applause. 
They started—looked round—and 
Adelina with a shriek sprang away, 
and hid herself in the recesses of 
the rocky cavern which stood con- 
veniently near. Mr. Sharpe stood 
his ground, and even drew up his 
head a little higher than usual, but 
certainly not without an effort. 
Manager Cheshire started from his 
seat, and in defiance of etiquette 
got over the line of foot lights with 
more agility than any one would 
have given him credit for. The 
applause of course redoubled, and 
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to conceal the awkwardness of the 
situation, some one in their haste 
began to cry in their usual style, 
‘ Author! author!’ 

‘What do they mean?’ said Mr. 
Cheshire rising to a climax of 
wrath. ‘Tell ’em to hold their 
tongues,’ said he, appealing involun- 
tarily from habit to Sharpe. ‘ Who 
knows where poor Charlie may be 
now?” 

But to his astonishment, Mr. 
Sharpe stepped forward with a 
smiling countenance and said,— 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the author 
cannot at present have the honour 
of appearing before you, because ’— 
and here he turned to the manager, 
‘because he has only just landed at 
Southampton.’ 

‘What! what's that you’re say- 
ing? cried Mr. Cheshire. ‘ What do 
you mean? who’s landed ?’ 

‘Mr. Charles Cheshire, passenger 
from India by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamer, Lastern Empire, 
said Mr. Sharpe slowly and em- 
phatically ; and he drew from his 
pocket the telegram just received. 

‘Hurra!’ shouted the manager. 
‘God bless you, Sharpe, for that 
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news; I shall see my boy once 
more!’ 

The ‘ whole house’ stood up and 
cheered; and then the manager, in 
the excitement of the moment, was 
seized .by a sudden inspiration. 
Looking round he espied Adelina, 
who had been drawn from her 
hiding-place by the joyous sounds— 
seizing one of her hands, and one 
of the young lawyer's, he whispered, 
‘Kneel down, and then with great 
solemnity spread over their heads 
the well-known ‘imaginary table- 
cloth,’ invoking a benediction in the 
most approved melo-dramatic style. 
Then there was another cheer, more 
vehement if possible than the first. 
I do not suppose that decorous old 
drawing-room had ever heard such 
a one; and before the party broke 
up it was understood by all that 
our Private Play had ended in right- 
down earnest. 

‘If one must jump in,’ said papa, 
half-apologetically the next morn- 
ing, ‘there’s nothing like taking a 
header at once without stopping to 
think of it. I don't think I could 
have given Addy away in quite cool 
blood.’ 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


T the close of his sixty-third 
year, the Spirit of the Age has 
received the rite of baptism at the 
hands of a certain distinguished 
philosopher, whose connexion with 
other ‘spirits,’ more or less apocry- 
phal, renders the function pecu- 
liarly appropriate. We have all 
heard much concerning this ‘ De- 
cemnovenarianism’ for a long time 
before he received his formidable 
cognomen. For good and evil he has 
been a byword. While by one party 
a mere reference to his numerals 
Anno Domini was supposed sufficient 
to convict all ignorance and super- 
stition of utter anachronism and 
imposture; by a a keen 
sarcasm was understood to be con- 
veyed against the world at large by 
the hint that it has the bad taste to 
exist in a century so low in the chro- 
nologic scale, instead of in the artis- 
tic cinquecento, or those yet nobler 
‘Ages of Faith,’ profanely termed 
the ‘Dark.’ Perhaps it may not be 
unprofitable to afford brief study to 
the question, What és this Spirit of 
the Nineteenth Century? How does 
it differ from that of other times? and 
is it on the whole worthy of either 
the laudation or disparagement with 
which it is commonly treated ? 

On the face of the matter appears 
a fact, which yet is often curiously 
overlooked both by eulogists and 
depreciators. The Spirit of the 
Age is not singular but dual. We 
have had two generations since 
the century began. There is Nine- 
teenth Century /’re and Nineteenth 
Century Fils; and they are as dif- 
ferent from one another in prin- 
ciples, opinions, manners, and cos- 
tume as fathers and sons usually 
contrive to be. Praise or blame ad- 
dressed vaguely to both, must usu- 
ally be unjust to one or the other. 
Let us try to draw the portraits of 
these two characters, so as to mark 
such differences as clearly as we 
may. 

Men and women who enjoyed their 
youthful prime in the first quarter 
of this century, must have been 
as little imbued with what we 
commonly think the Spirit of our 
Age, as any generation in history. 
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With the few exceptions of salient 
men like Shelley, who held ultra free 
opinions, and were socially outlawed 
for holding them, the time was to 
the last degree conservative. The 
retreating wane of the great French 
Revolution carried men’s minds back 
further than they had gone for long 
years towards Absolutism in polities 
and Traditionalism in religion. The 
connexion between liberty and the 
guillotine, free-thinking and a Reign 
of Terror, presided over by a God- 
dess of Reason, was fresh in all 
men’s minds. The equally intimate 
relation previously existing between 
despotism and the Bastile, ortho- 
doxy and Autos-da-/é, was sufficiently 
distant to be forgotten. The Whig 
and Liberal of those days was more 
conservative than the Tory of our 
own; and the Tory was a being of 
whom no living specimen remains, 
any more than of the Elephas lrimi- 
genius. His footsteps may be tracked 
in a few old sand-coloured books, 
and his teeth lie embedded in the 
lower strata of Blackwood and the 
Quarterly. Nearly all which consti- 
tutes the most living life of our 
time was then unknown. Scientific 
theories and discoveries, and phi- 
lanthropic schemes occupied no 
space compared to the theatre and 
the card-table. Social Science, 
proper, was then unborn. The 
principle of association, with all its 
machinery (so familiar to us) of 
committees, patrons, secretaries, 
subscribers, meetings, and reports, 
was as little known as the omni- 
buses which each society resembles 
in purpose and noise, and which 
are aS common as such societies 
now. There existed then the ‘So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ and the 
‘Society for the Discountenancing of 
Vice and the Promotion of the Chris- 
tian Religion and Virtue” Who 
does not feel the verbosity of these 
titles? proof enough that they 
belonged to the age when there was 
ample space in the world for their 
swelling skirts to expand, and time 
enough on men’s hands to repeat six 
words where two would suffice. It 
is needless to point out the familiar 
II 
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changes wrought by Telegraphs, 
Steam, Chloroform, the Penny Post, 
and Photography, which if we could 
deduct from our present modes of 
existence, they would collapse like 
Nadar’s balloon. These outward dif- 
ferences typified the inward between 
our fathers’ lives and ours. They 
were emphatically slow lives, in the 
cant sense, and in all senses. Peo- 
ple had leisure in those days. That 
constant sense of being driven— 
not precisely like ‘dumb’ cattle, but 
cattle who must read, write, and 
talk more in twenty-four hours than 
twenty-four hours will permit, can 
never have been known to them, nor 
the curious sort of an ache, some- 
where between head, chest, and 
stomach, which comes of such driv- 
ing. People read Richardson still 
in country parts, and Scott was the 
nearest approach to ‘sensation’ 
known. They dined at four o’clock so 
as to secure the loss of the best part of 
every day, even if they were not too 
muddled afterwards to attend to 
anything. Cards were played by 
grave ecclesiastics, and ladies of 
eminent virtues and ‘ parts,’ at ten in 
the forenoon, if the day chanced to 
be rainy, and from six till mid- 
night, whether it rained or shone. 
Drives were taken with four or even 
six horses, not for the purpose of 
going the faster, but rather for that 
of slow dignity. They danced mi- 
nuets still in 1810: in fact life was 
a minuet, only now and then break- 
ing out into some gavotte of masque- 
rade or rout, or wild gambling 
wherein human nature avenged it- 
self. Was all this dull to them as it 
seems to us? Was it really dull at 
all? Were those old Tories and 
card-players so far behind us intel- 
lectually and morally? Some doubts 
may be entertained on the subject. 
In the first place, life among all 
classes in the last generation seems 
to have been much less a struggle 
than it is with us. Perhaps in the 
highest sense it lacked something of 
aspiration, something of the longing 
which pervades all nobler hearts 
now, to do some one thing, however 
small, towards hastening God’s king- 
dom in the world, and striking one 
blow, however weak, in the battle 
for the Right and the True. But 
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on the other hand it was freér far 
from low social ambitions and petty 
vanities. As the classes were more 
marked, and there was very little 
possibility of rising from one into 
the other, so there was only rarely 
an effort to do so, and all the ugly 
and pitiful toils and disappoint- 
ments, and equally pitiful successes 
of what we denominate Vart de par- 
venir were saved to society. The 
genus Snob was either then less 
numerous, or like the Serpent before 
the Fall, had not taken to eating 
dirt ; and being conscious of his own 
meanness, adding the pretence of not 
caring for rank to the folly of caring 
for it intensely. Just as now-a- 
days every Englishman honours his 
Queen, and is not ashamed to con- 
fess it; so in those times nearly 
every man honoured those who in 
the quaint old phrase of his cate- 
chism were his ‘ betters,’ and made 
no concealment of the matter. If 
there were less struggles to rise into 
higher grades of society, and less 
attempts to keep up the fictitious 
appearances, which always accom- 
pany such struggles, it is clear that 
the greatest taint and misery of 
modern life must have been absent. 
Only to imagine what it would be 
to banish all that comes of these 
base efforts out of the present world 
is to see another order of things. 
Real poverty, short of absolute want, 
has no pain to be compared with 
the gnawings of these pitiful ambi- 
tions and the sacrifices which are 
made for them, which no sense of 
duty or honour alleviates or recom- 
penses. 

The principle which most largely 
actuated men in the last generation 
in these matters, seems to have been 
precisely the reverse of l'art de par- 
venir. It was the Art of Standing 
Still. Noblesse oblige meant. that a 
man’s actions, habits, modes of life, 
should be consistent with his birth; 
i.e., With a certain fact. The modern 
principle is that they should be 
consistent with the station which he 
would like to be supposed to hold ; i.e., 
with something untrue. Even if the 
old notion had in it some absurdity, 
if it compelled its adherents to such 
imprudences as that of the Duke of 
Ormond giving away his last £40 in 
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the world in vails to the household 
of the friend he had visited—it had 
in it something genuinely respect- 
able. The new. notion has no one 
element of good sentiment to redeem 
it from utter contemptibility. A 
man undergoing many privations 
for the old principles, could respect 
himself and be happy and at peace, 
since no discovery could involve 
him in disgrace. A man toiling and 
scheming on the new principle, 
must needs despise himself and live 
in constant fear of every chance dis- 
closure which may throw down his 
hardly-erected edifice of respectabi- 
lity like a house of cards. 

The gentleman and lady of the 
last generation not only led lives 
essentially different from ours—they 
stood themselves in widely different 
moral and mental positions. The 
ethics of 1800-1820, and of 1840- 
1860, are opposed in their very 
sources, so are the theologies, so 
are the politics, so are the esthetics. 
Very briefly can we point out these 
contrasts. 

The morals of the last genera- 
tion were all embued with the spirit 
of Paley, if not absolutely founded 
on his miserable Moral Philosophy. 
Locke’s metaphysics were still do- 
minant in England, though Kant 
had revolutionized Germany. It 
was generally accepted that we 
knew right and wrong only because 
an outward Revelation had com- 
manded the one and forbidden the 
other; or else (as Bentham taught 
the more advanced minds) that a 
‘lot of pleasures’ could only be 
Judged to be good or evil by their 
results on the ‘ greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.” There was 
‘no higher law’ heard of, nor was 
there any theoretic admission of a 
purely unselfish motive. It was 
considered quite a liberal and en- 
lightened thing to say, ‘ It is not the 
Fear of Hell, but the Hope of Heaven, 
which ought to guide us.’ Virtue 
was, in Paley’s phrase, ‘doing good 
Jor the sake of eternal reward in 
heaven.’ Of course, human hearts 
were not really cramped to such 
pitiful systems. The same clergy- 
man whom the writer has heard 
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teaching a class of scholars that it 
was wrong to commit murder, be- 
cause the Sixth Commandment for- 
bids homicide, and scoffing at the 
suggestion that Conscience gave the 
law of the case; that clergyman 
acted probably with as direct and 
simple adherence to his own con- 
science on all moral questions, as 
any of those who ‘ count reason ripe 
by resting on the law within.’ The 
same noble old soldier who said he 
acted always from Hope of Heaven, 
probably never once in his whole 
life thought whether he was increas- 
ing his chances of going thither by 
being just, generous, and brave. 
False theories assimilate with diffi- 
culty in healthy human organiza- 
tions, and, as the teetotallers say of 
alcohol, only run about the blood- 
vessels, and disorder the brains 
now and then, without ever becom- 
ing a part of the individual’s own 
flesh and blood. Still these bad 
ethics were bad things, and tended 
to lower the tone of sentiment. Sel- 
fish principles did not shock the ear 
as they do now, for they were heard 
every Sunday, attached to all holiest 
sentiments and duties. God him- 
self was said to have made man ‘ for 
His own glory;’ and man was to 
love Him (as Waterland said) be- 
cause He is ‘more able to make us 
happy than all beside.* Small 
marvel was it then that those who 
could use such a word as ‘ love’ in 
such a sense misapplied it equally 
in human relationships. Marriage 
was a thing understood to be pro- 
perly contracted, if the man or 
woman had the means of bestowing 
some benefits; and statecraft, war, 
philanthropy, science, and art might 
surely be pursued by any man 
avowedly for his own fame, and 
with no nobler end, when it was 
taught that the creation of heaven 
and earth had had no other aim, 
even with Him whose ‘ glory’ could 
have no witness of equals, or receive 
increase from the hallelujahs of the 
universe. 

There seems to have been a 
sharper line drawn in those days 
also than we now admit between the 
higher and lower kinds of virtue. 


* Waterland’s Sermon on the Nature and Kinds of Self-Love. 
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The Wesleyans among the lower 
classes, and the friends of Lady 
Huntingdon, and the ‘ Clapham 
Sect’ among the higher, were sepa- 
rated off from the ‘world’ by the 
renunciation of social pleasures, by 
sobriety of dress in an age of splen- 
dour, and by a general profession of 
far stricter principles than were ex- 
pected to regulate the behaviour of 
others. ‘Merely moral’ men and 
women might then do a good many 
things, and neglect a great many 
duties which in our day would 
hardly leave them the character of 
‘moral’ at all. Gentlemen might 
gamble a little, and drink a good 
deal; and ladies might send their 
children away to be nursed (visiting 
them once a month or so for the 
first two years), and play cards all 
day and every night; and yet obtain 
universal respect. In our day reli- 
gious people are not so strict, and 
people with no profession of religion 
by no means so lax, as in the last 
generation. 

Then as to Theology. Broad ideas 
had not yet been broached, beyond 
the very small circle of Coleridge. 
A man must be either a ‘ Christian’ 
or an ‘ Infidel.’ If he were a Chris- 
tian and a Protestant he must hold 
all the doctrines of Wilberforce and 
Hannah More; if he were not a 
Christian, in this sense, then, 
whether, like Priestley and Belsham, 
he called himself so or not, was of 
no consequence, he was in the 
same boat with Tom Paine and 
Robespierre, and that boat had but 
one mooring. The sensational 
school of metaphysics, leading men 
to hold that only through the 
medium of the senses can any truth 
be known to man, necessarily threw 
the entire weight of spiritual reli- 
ance upon external revelation, and 
of this revelation itself, on the tan- 
gible book in which it was recorded. 
The ‘ Literal and Verbal’ school of 
Scripturalists owes its existence in 
direct logical descent from Locke, 
albeit his individual creed was of 
the widest, and rested ‘ miracle on 
doctrine, not doctrine on miracle.’ 
Ti was natural for men who felt con- 
vineed that all ground of faith was 
taken‘from us by a single doubt, to 

eat with impatience all attempts 
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to hold fast one doctrine and let go 
another, and bring reason to ‘ sit in 
judgment,’ where (on their} hypo- 
thesis) she could have no jurisdiction 
whatever. To be offended with the 
cut-and-dried theology to be found 
in those dreary gray and brown 
paper-covered books, with ‘rough 
edges, which appeared between 
1800 and;1830, is only to show we 
have not nimble imagination enough 
to climb down out of our present 
position to the shelf where they in- 
evitably had their place. 

Then for Politics. That was the 
age of real Toryism, or rather of 
Conservatism, though the word was 
then unknown. It may be doubted 
whether in any previous period of 
English history men had been so 
fond of standing still. There had, 
of course, always existed the old 
glorification of the past at the ex- 
pense of the present. Our charm- 
ing song of the ‘Fine old English 
Gentleman’ is a modernized para- 
phrase of one popular in the days 
of James I., which compared disad- 
vantageously those very ‘ reverend 
seigniors’ in doublet and trunk-hosen 
with their nobler predecessors of 
Queen Elizabeth’s court. Doubt- 
less, could we go backward up the 
stream we should find each genera- 
tion lauding the one before it, till 
Arthur and his chivalry should out- 
shine all subsequent kings and 
heroes, and perform feats like Ajax 
lifting the stone, 


Which scarce ten men could raise ; 
Such men as live in these degenerate days. 


After the degenerate days of Homer 
we may console ourselves perhaps, 
and take courage. 

But though each age has boasted 
of the past, it is not very clear that 
Englishmen ever very seriously 
wished to go back, or even to stand 
still, as regarded political rights, till 
the terrors of the French Revolution 
drove them into a phrensy of Con- 
servative feeling. Old Tories wanted 
to bring back the Stuarts, old 
Royalists would have held Charles 
on the throne, partisans of Tudors 
and Plantagenets, of Normans and 
Saxons, fought for their respective 
dynasties, But a thoroughly Con- 
servative’ policy, on the principle, 
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‘things are good as they are—the 
English constitution is perfect, and 
unsusceptible of improvement,’ was 
surely never adopted by any consi- 
derable party hitherto. The first 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century 
(this Century of Progress!) was the 
precise period of the whole national 
history, when men said, ‘Let us 
stand still.’ 

If it be a fair division of society 
which has been sometimes made 
between the Have-Somethings and 
the Have-Nothings, then might it be 
said that this Conservative senti- 
ment was essentially a sentiment of 
the pocket. The ethics which, as 
we have seen, allowed a man to 
place happiness as his ‘ being’s end 
and aim,’ allowed him also fairly to 
place the happiness and well-being 
of his class before that of all other 
classes. The landowner held by 
the Corn-laws, and by every other 
law which suited his own interest 
and kept the power in his own 
hands; and what was more, he 
acknowledged he did so, and nobody 
said him nay. Arguments arose as 
to how members of Parliament, en- 
gaged for special interests, were re- 
turned; but, perhaps, we have yet 
to wait for the condemnation which 
ought to follow the attempt to 
return them for any special interest 
(as opposed to that of the whole 
body politic) whatsover. 

The Whig of 1820 was a bold, 
brave man. His desire of progress 
was about the same as that of the 
Tory of 1860. Festina lente was the 
motto of both; but the old Whig 
proposed to move, if it were but a 
few inches, and that little move- 
ment has gone on accelerating, till it 
has carried Tory, Whig, and Radical 
away in the flood. Of course, like 
the religious reformer, he was con- 
founded with the extremest section 
of his party. ‘To propose to enlarge 
the franchise by a pound-holding, 
and to desire to cut off the heads of 
all kings, was one and the same. 
We recollect hearing in a country- 
town of a meeting wherein some 
notable having proposed the king’s 
health, turned round courteously to 
a Whig gentleman of the utmost 
loyalty, and gravely apologized. 
“No offence to you, I hope, Mr. 
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E——.’ ‘He that is not with me is 
against me.’ ‘ Anybody who wants 
to go on is a malcontent and a 
rebel, and anybody who has religious 
doubts is an intidel.” It was all 
clear-sailing. We must draw a line 
somewhere ! 

Again, the Aésthetics of the past 
generation were singularly different 
from ourown. Classicism appeared 
in a certain thin and ghostly shape 
in the Style de ? Empire. All that 
made it beautiful of old was gone— 
the originality, the breadth, the 
freedom, the suitabilities of race and 
climate. There only remained a 
certain puny imitation which, if 
Pericles or Horace could have arisen 
and beheld, would have driven 
them to hide their heads again 
under the waters of Styx. Furni- 
ture was ‘classical’ which had legs 
carved, and draperies hung as falsely 
and as poorly as could be conceived. 
Houses were ‘ Grecian’ which had a 
door in the middle, a window on 
each side, and three windows over- 
head. Colours were ‘in good taste’ 
which were either fawn, or gray, or 
that peculiar blue made by mixing 
black and white paint. Ladies had 
a ‘ Grecian bend’ when they rounded 
their shoulders and poked their 
heads. Dresses were classical which 
had waists under the arms and such 
scanty skirts as (in a case known to 
us traditionally) compelled the 
wearer to go out of the room and 
take it off before she could sit down. 
That was the esthetic taste of 1810. 
Refinement meant poorness, thinness 
—or, as ladies’ maids say, ‘skim- 
piness ’—of dress and habits of life. 
Zremaine was arefined book. Byron 
was a ‘most refined creature’ when 
he went to dine with Rogers, and 
refused to eat anything but potatoes 
and vinegar, and then stole off to a 
tavern, and devoured a good plain 
dinner in private. We ourselves 
Yemember having contemplated, as 
a child, with awe and admiration, 
three young ladies who visited the 
paternal abode, and never ate any- 
thing, except perhaps the wing of a 
chicken, or a spoonful of jelly, and a 
little wine and water. One day 
some naughty schoolboys having 
laid a trap for these ethereal beings, 
caught them all three surreptitiously 
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in the luncheon-room—one was eat- 
ing cheese, another carving a round 
of beef, and the third (alas! ‘the 
youngest and fairest she’), to save 
time, had applied a huge silver tan- 
kard of beer straight to her delicate 
lips! 

This last period of bad taste, how- 
ever, is later than can be fairly laid 
to the door of the generation of 
which we have been speaking 
hitherto—the generation which was 
at its zenith in the first twenty years 
of the century. The ladies and 
gentlemen of that time were too 
truly such to descend often to such 
affectations ; they were proud rather 
than either vain or conceited. 
Their manners were a second nature, 
and no assumed piece of acting. 
Let us try to recall what those 
manners—now passing rapidly, out 
of the world—actually were. 

Our private illusions on the sub- 
ject of clothes were once dispelled 
somewhat unkindly bya charmingly- 
attired damsel, who remarked to us, 
‘My dear, it is not a question whe- 
ther you dress ill or well—you don’t 
dress at all!’ In like manner the 
present generation would not, in the 
eyes of the last, have good manners 
or bad, but simply no manners 
whatever. Manners were things half 
natural, half acquired by people 
who united good birth and good 
breeding ; like setter dogs, who must 
come of a proper race, and then 
receive careful training. You could 
not teach a mastiff to set, neither 
would the best red spaniel pup do 
the business well without thorough 
instruction, whatever good disposi- 
tions it might show. Nature and 
art must combine, alike to mark the 
partridge or to enter a drawing- 
room. But the art acquired in 
childhood grew to the possessor; 
the dignified and easy walk, the 
noble carriage of the head, the 
modulated voice, the unfailing 
courtesy to all, the easy tact of ever 
ready and appropriate conversation, 
were as much a partof the man 
himself, and as little an effort as to 
speak his own language. Here was 
perhaps the greatest distinction 
between him and ourselves. Our 
manners are either bad, or sponta- 
neously good, or else affected and 
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artificial His were never bad; 
and were neither exactly sponta- 
neous, nor yet artificial, but educated, 
and (precisely speaking) polished, 
The natural substance, whatever it 
might be, had received the highest 
possible finish. There was no 
veneering which might rub off, or 
start with a little unwonted heat. 
It was the wood itself brought to 
lustrous perfection. 

The difference between our fathers’ 
manners and ours was visible in 
every detail; but the essential dis- 
tinction seems to have lain in the 
art of conversation, as practised in 
their time and our-own. If the 
reader has known the happiness of 
associating intimately with any man 
or woman who brought the old 
system into our age, he can surely 
never cease to regret that that ex- 
quisite tact and suavity is vanishing 
from society. How really delicious 
a thing it was! How—when its 
atmosphere had once wrapped us 
round—we felt ourselves expand in 
it, as sea-anemones do in warm and 
sheltered caves, where there is no 
chance of a breaker ever disturbing 
the surface! ‘Nobody is going to 
say anything disagreeable to any- 
body! Everybody’s small feelings 
and prejudices will be remembered. 
Kind things will be seen to be 
dropped gently, calling for no reply. 
The speaker will consider whether 
what he has got to say can interest 
his audience, and will never pour 
out his egotism irrespective of their 
feelings” It is a vision of Para- 
dise, like Mahomet’s promise to 
the blessed :—‘ Ye shall sit on seats 
opposite one another. All grudges 
shall be taken away out of your 
hearts.’ And then this delightful 
conversation (we talk now—we 
never converse), with its careful give 
and take, its courteous drawing 
forth of the most modest in the 
party, its sparkling anecdotes and 
friendly discussion, all came to us 
through such organs of speech— 
so soft, so full and modulated. 
Where are those voices gone,— 
those female voices of the last 
generation? We hear sweet sing- 
ers now; but hardly ever sweet 
talkers, sweet laughers. We talk 
too loud, or else fall into the atrocity 
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of whispering to our next neigh- 
bour, so that no third person hears 
us. In the days of good manners, 
everybody talked for the whole 
circle, but never raised a voice be- 
yond the pitch of sweetness and 
good breeding. Our words and 
sentences come out gurgling and 
spluttering like bitter ale when the 
cork is drawn; theirs flowed 
smoothly like rich wine out of 
their own fine old silver claret jugs. 
Is it not a pity that this art—which 
is everybody’s art, which fills up all 
the interstices of life, and is of ten- 
fold more importance to human 
happiness than all the painting, 
music, and sculpture in the world— 
should be ,allowed to sink into 
oblivion like those of making Vene- 
tia glass, or the Tyrian dye? 
Shall we teach children to chatter 
four languages and never teach 
them not to interrupt people who 
are speaking one of them? Shall 
we instruct young ladies to warble 
like nightingales, and then have 
them to scream like cockatoos in 
small assemblies, and sit dumb as 
owls in large ones? There are well- 
bred people now—people * whom 
nature has dowered with such 
natural tact and dignity, that 
nothing can have surpassed it. But 
for the great mass of society, the 
want of an education of manners— 
the dying out of the old traditional 
practice, is surely a deplorable 
thing. We have got back hoops, 
and seem on the way to get back 
powder. May the kind fates give 
us one thing more—the manners of 
the people who wore hoops and 
powder of old, and the memory of 
whose suave courtesy comes to us 
like the odour of their own maré- 
chale, or of a drawing-room full of 
Eastern sandal-wood boxes and 
pot-pourri. 

Lastly, there was one point in 
which we are accustomed to think 
that we have made vast advance 
over our fathers, on which it is 
possible they might have had some- 
thing to put in as a plea per contra. 
Their practice of duelling was bar- 
barous, was immoral, was the source 
of great and useless misery to hun- 
dreds. But in despising it as we 
have learned to do, it may be asked, 
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have we lost nothing of the keen 
sense of honour which spurred them 
(however wrongly) to such mea- 
sures? That sense of honour was 
often exaggerated, often purely con- 
ventional, and the duel, as a means 
of satisfying it, was always imper- 
fect, and often absurd. Still, the 
idea that life itself was in a moment 
to be risked by every gentleman, at 
the call even of a mistaken sense 
of honour, that a man’s truth, 
courage, probity, and the reputation 
of every woman of his family, were 
things infinitely more valuable than 
safety, and to be defended in an 
instant at the peril of death—these 
were ideas that had in them much 
that was ennobling to the age in 
which they were current. A man 
imbued with them might have a 
hundred vices, but he could hardly 
be wholly base or contemptible. 
We have given them up, and we 
have done rightly; nor can we 
suppose that im God’s world the 
maintenance of any high moral 
quality really demands an immoral 
practice. True honour—that is 
self-reverence for the humanity 
lodged in us, respect for ourselves, 
independently of the world’s 
opinion—can live and flourish, 
thank heaven! without a pistol or 
a rapier. But there is no small 
danger that in first putting away 
from us, and taking on ourselves 
to despise as barbarous the prac- 
tice which continually gave to such 
honour visible dominion over life 
and limb, we should fall into the 
error of undervaluing the thing 
itself Let the frequenters of those 
clubs where the reputations of 
men are coolly canvassed, and the 
names of women bandied about in 
most unseemly sort, decide whether 
the disuse of the much-abused duel 
is a wholly unmixed benefit. 

What is the result of this brief 
review of the character of the past 
generation? Firstly this—That in 
modes of life, in religion, in poli- 
tics, in esthetic taste, in manners 
and social laws it was altogether 
different from ours, and in many 
respects strangely contrasted with 
it. If either their spirit or ours 
vas ‘ Decemnovenarianism,’ the other 
was something else which ought to 
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be called by a different name. 
Whether the one was better or 
worse than the other, the Twentieth 
Century must decide. While we 
cannot doubt that 


Through the ages our increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened by 
the process of the suns, 


it will not hurt us to bear in recol- 
lection, that with narrower creeds, 
and poorer systems of ethics, our 
fathers were, perhaps, practically as 
religious and as faithful to duty (as 
they understood it) as any men are 
now; that their politics, if selfish, 
have left us a_ better legacy of 
national security than is enjoyed by 
the heirs of any other race in the 
world; and that if we may ques- 
tion their taste in dress and furni- 
ture, they would unhesitatingly and 
utterly condemn our manners and 
conversation. 

The younger generation of the 
Nineteenth Century—this genera- 
tion of our own, which we are accus- 
tomed only to think of when we 
talk of the Spirit of the Age—how 
shall we draw its distinctive quali- 
ties? What are the ideas which 
permeate it and make it what it is? 
Arethere in truth such ideas pecu- 
liar to it, or is it any material pro- 
gress which has produced the ap- 
parent change? Is it Steam which 
has made ‘ Decemnovenarianism,’ 
or ‘ Decemnovenarianism’ which has 
created Steam, and a hundred other 
instruments whereby to rule over 
the world? 

Among the most delicate of all 
Shelley’s ethereal conceptions, is that 
of a race of beings whose dwelling 
is in the minds of men,—who say to 
Prometheus— 


We breathe and sicken not 
The atmosphere of human thought--- 
Be it dim and dank and grey, 
Like a storm-extinguished day, 
Traversed o’er by dying gleams— 
Be it bright as all between 
Sunny skies and windless streams ; 
We make there our airy tent, 
Voyaging cloudlike and unpent, 
Through the liquid element. 
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It seems to us as if such beings 
would find the ‘atmosphere of 
human thought’ in our time and 
forty years ago altogether different. 
There is considerably more oxygen 
in it just now—a tension often ex- 
treme and injurious, and as widely 
different from the milder air of the 
past asa Yorkshire moor is from a 
Devonshire combe. The accelera- 
tion of all modes of social and in- 
tellectual life must have had great 
share in producing this change ; but 
the keener thought has again in- 
vented and applied inventions in a 
way no previous age ever did or 
would have done.* It is no part of 
our work now to go over those 
stages of material progress of which 
steam, telegraphs, penny posts, 
chloroform, gas, photography, Arm- 
strong guns, and the analysis of the 
Solar Spectrum, are the most mar- 
vellous, but perhaps hardly more 
widely effective than many others 
by which our manufactures, agri- 
culture, and all arts of life have 
been revolutionized. The volume 
which should embody the briefest 
record of these achievements dur- 
ing their generation would be a 
portly tome itself. Our affair is with 
the ideas, the mental coinage cur- 
rent in the Victorian Age. Gold and 
silver, and copper, what is it worth? 
and what sort of image and super- 
scription does it bear? 

The political ideas of our age 
would probably, half a dozen years 
ago, have been pronounced by every 
one eminently democratic. It was 
a commonly received opinion that 
the tendency of the times, all over 
Europe, was in the direction of re- 
publicanism, and that it was a ques- 
tion of time only when these ten- 
dencies should culminate in over- 
whelming power. Individual Dic- 
tators, it was thought, might acquire 
despotic rule abroad, and our own 
constitutional monarchs might long 
retain a nominal sovereignty 1 
England, but all aristocratic institu- 
tions were in process of slow and 
certain dissolution. What has be- 
come of that democratic Spirit of the 
Age? It would seem that it has 


* e, g. Photography, which seems to have been discovered and used in the last century 
and then suffered ¢o fall into oblivion again. 
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certainly received a check. The 
failure of Garibaldi and the Mazzi- 
nian party in Italy has done some- 
thing — the American war much 
more. That war, although actually 
traceable to the very failure of the 
Great Republic to be a real Demo- 
cracy, and to give civil and political 
rights to all the inhabitants of its 
territories, has yet been most illogi- 
cally accepted in Europe as evidence 
of the failure of Democracy itself. 
The real weakness of* the system 
which it has exposed, its inadequacy 
to produce either the powers of 
command or readiness of obedience 
needful in warfare, the unwieldiness 
of a huge Demos struggling like an 
elephant in the gripe of a fierce and 
agile tiger—this has hardly been 
noticed, as it deserved, as a warning 
that freedom itself (till the world is 
other than it is) cannot be insured 
without proportionate military orga- 
nization. 

However this may be, and what- 
ever other causes have tended to 
modify popular sentiment, it seems 
clear enough that it has been modi- 
fied. We are not ‘on the high road 
to universal Democracy,’ as many 
averred, a few years ago, we surely 
were. The English Royal House 
and the English House of Lords 
will hold their places beyond any 
date now in sight. Republics for 
Greece, or for Italy, are postponed 
sine die, perhaps till the klephts of 
Albania and brigands of Calabria 
can read newspapers, and honour 
Themis and Nemesis as well as the 
Panaghia and Madonna! ‘Brave 
Swiss’ are no longer quoted by any 
tourists who have endured their ill 
manners and extortions, as models 
for European imitation, nor is there 
a general desire to see England par- 
celled out into cantons, and repre- 
sented by a Congress of Innkeepers. 
Have we for all this swung back the 
pendulum of prejudice to the Tory- 
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ism of our fathers? Not at all! 
Liberal politics, if not democratic 
ones, are so universal that it may 
fairly be questioned if a Conserva- 
tive party which twenty years since 
would have been recognized as such, 
now exists at all. Everybody wants 
to go on, and to go on pretty fast. 
It is only a question of how, the 
drag is to be applied to the engine. 
There is no longer (as there was at 
the beginning of the century) a 
handful of violent Radicals to a 
nation of Tories, nor—as there were 
a few years ago—two balanced 
parties, one in favour of Progress 
and one opposed to it. There are 
none so violent as the old Reformers, 
none so pig-headed as the old Con- 
servatives. Parties tend continually 
to efface themselves, and ideas once 
peculiar to the Radicals now per- 
meate all men’s minds, and make 
England every day more and more 
a country of Liberals—of Liberals 
only.* 

That justice should be done to all is 
the very ground and reason why 
governments exist. To lodge power 
in the hands of those who have no 
means of knowing what ‘s justice in 
larger matters of state policy is ob- 
viously an absurd contradiction of 
the ends of all government. It is 
possible always that those who do 
know justice may not choose to exe- 
cute it; but those who do not know 
it cannot execute it, if they would. 
The whole difference then, between 
true political Liberalism and false, 
seems to lie in this, that the false 
seems to give men Power before 
Knowledge, and the true would give 
them Knowledge before Power. 

Singularly parallel to the change 
in political feeling is that in religious 
views in England during the last 
few years. New sects do not arise, 
nor the old freer ones ostensibly add 
to their numbers; but the whole 
existing thought of the nation is so 


erhaps one of the under-currents which may have tended of late to soften demo- 


cratic opinions into liberalism in England, may be traced to the results of the working of 


the New Poor-law. 


No one can have been led to watch these closely without being 


struck by the fact, that our lowest constituency chooses representatives utterly unfit to 
cope with the simplest problems, not only of Political Economy, but of common humanity 


and justice, 


To intrust the selection of a senate, which must decide the destinies of the 


world, to men who choose such representatives as the elected guardians of half the Unions 
of England, is obviously a dangerous experiment. 
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gradually leavening with free ideas 
which sooner or later must tend to 
efface sects in religion like parties 
in politics. The process has by no 
means gone so far in the one case 
as in the other. There is still a 
great conservative religious party— 
a party with two vast separate ag- 
gregations, the High Church and 
the Evangelical; but it would seem 
as if neither of these stood as high 
as they did some years ago. They 
are formed of men, few of whom 
hold a prominent place in the intel- 
lectual life of the time, and none of 
whom hold out the promise of here- 
after rising to higher influence. 
The younger generation we might 
almost compare to the sands pour- 
ing down the sides of the loose hil- 
locks on the shore and swelling the 
ever-growing mass of Broad opinion 
below. ‘Young England’ now is 
assuredly not Puseyite, still less is 
it Calvinist. A small portion of it 
only belongs to the earlier Broad 
Church of Maurice and Kingsley. 
The far profounder school, of which 
the Oxford Regius Professor of 
Greek is the head, probably num- 
bers at this moment more of the 
rising intellect of the time—the in- 
tellect which shortly must take the 
foremost place in politics and litera- 
ture—than any other in the land. 
The literature of the time bears un- 
mistakeable traces of this crumbling 
away of definite traditional belief, 
this levelling process going on in 
the opinions of all the most active 
and cultivated minds. Few of the 
peculiar and distinctive doctrines of 
the older creeds, whose influence 
might be traced in every line of the 
literature of earlier times, seem to 
have a place in the history, the 
science, the fiction, or the higher 
periodical writings of our day. A 
Moslem or Hindu, coming to Eng- 
land and studying our journals and 
our bookshelves, would find it a 
Christian literature in the sense 
only of a wide humanity, of a rever- 
ent and somewhat distant tone jin 
all mention of the Divine Being, and 
of a peculiar modern mode of pay- 
ing a warm, brief homage to the 
name of Christ, resembling the self- 
crossing of a well-feeling Romanist 
at the sight of a crucifix. Of the 
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special doctrines ,‘ necessary to sal- 
vation,’ of Athanasius, of Luther, 
or of Calvin, of any recognition 
of either Church or Bible as a final 
court of appeal for metaphysics, 
morals, history, or physical science, 
he would find scarcely any trace at 
all. A book or a periodical which 
assumes the orthodox doctrines, 
and applies them to the real facts of 
life, is thereby immediately marked 
as belonging to the ‘ religious world) 
and passes out of the sphere of re- 
gular literature. Thus the men- 
bers of the republic of letters, at all 
events, must needs be classed as 
holding in religion the same position 
which thinking men generally at 
present hold in politics. They are 
Liberals, but not extreme Radiculs, 
They desire reform, not revolution; 
and their tone towards the past is 
tender rather than inimical. In so 
far then as literature must be held 
to be the vane on our spire, we 
must judge thereby which way the 
wind is blowing all around. 

There is much of good, and some- 
what of evil, in this religious atti- 
tude of our generation. It is good 
inasmuch as it is an attitude of re- 
verence. Whatever Englishmen 
believe or disbelieve now, there is 
hardly a trace of Voltairian shallow 
and trivial contempt, or of the 
solemn sneer of that ‘lord of irony; 
Gibbon; neither are we indifferent 
to the whole subject, in the deplor- 
able manner of clever Frenchmen 
and Italians. Let an Englishman 
approach ever so nearly to the dread 
gulf of atheism, he very seldom 
denies that he knows it 7s a gulfter- 
rible and dark, and that he would 
fain turn round and escape it. The 
self-conceited satisfaction in verbal 
quibbles, whereby the shallower 
races of the South are content to 
shut out God and Heaven from 
human eyes, are flimsy veils, rent 
asunder at once in the strong grasp 
of the Saxon. Is there, or is there 
not,a God? Is there, or is there 
not, a lifeto come? These are ques- 
tions, he may perhaps admit with 
downcast eyes and aching heart, to 
be for the present beyond his solu- 
tion; but he will never dismiss 
them with a shrug, a quibble, and 
a smile. Huc tells us that when 4 
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Chinese is asked his religion he 
considers it an imperative duty of 
courtesy to depreciate it, and praise 
that of his interlocutor: ‘ My reli- 
gion is the poor, and mean, and 
foolish religion of Lao-Tze. It is 
not nearly so good a religion as the 
high and exalted religion of Fo; 
but opinions only vary: Truth is 
one. We are all brothers.’ The 
difference between these Chinese 
and intelligent men in Southern 
Europe seems to be that they all 
equally despise the religions in 
whose forms they acquiesce, and 
each professes a stupid and unmean- 
ing latitudinarianism. ‘The Chinese 
alone speaks civilly of another’s faith, 
while the Frenchman and the Italian 
insults both it and his own with 
absolute impartiality ! 

English scepticism in our time is 
mostly of that sort of which it may 
be said— 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


It is honest, serious, and arises in 
most cases from the sincere interest 
taken in the subject. Along with it 
(in whatever degree it may exist) 
there lives a strong and high moral 
faith; an intense belief in justice, 
truth, goodness, purity; higher 
standards of virtue, higher concep- 
tions of what life ought to be made, 
nay, even a wholly new spirit of 
tenderness for any genuine religious 
feeling in other creeds and ages— 
these are symptoms full of largest 
promise. Whatever revolution in 
opinion may be in store, there can 
be no reason to fear for its ultimate 
results, while Scepticism itself as- 
sumes such shapes as these. 

On the other hand, there is an 
evil side to the religious attitude of 
the age. It is the disposition to ac- 
cept as a finality that condition of 
hesitation and uncertainty which in 
the nature of things should be one 
of transition. There is an unavowed 
feeling current through the higher 
minds of the age, that a definite Faith 
IS an unattainable good; that the 
larger a man’s mind, and the broader 
his grasp of the great facts of life, so 
much the more cloudy must be his 
creed, so much the feebler must 
glimmer for him the ray of Light 
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Divine whereby Earth’s pathways 
are cheered for humbler souls, » It is 
not merely that men do not now 
hope to reduce all the awful mys- 
teries of theology to half a page of 
formularies. It is not merely that 
they have ceased to look for celestial 
manna of infallible doctrines, rained 
down by Book or Church, for mortals 
to gather up and be fed. They no 
longer hope to have any theology at 
all. They no longer look with filial 
confidence to the Father of Spirits 
for that bread of life without which 
our souls must faint and perish. 
Here is the real weak point of Faith, 
properly so called; not the faith in 
books or churches, but in the ulti- 
mate intuitions of human nature; 
those intuitions which tell us that 
the Creator cannot leave unsatisfied 
the greatest want of His noblest 
creature, while He openeth His hand 
and fulfilleth the desire of bird and 
brute ;—those intuitions which tell 
us that all which has glorified and 
hallowed the past, which has exalted 
man into the martyr, and purified 
him into the saint, the religion 
which has been the source of every- 
thing most beautiful and everything 
most holy, cannot be a dream and a 
mistake. 

There is a great error current in 
our way of viewing these things just 
now. Because we have discovered 
that we cannot attain infallible truth, 
we have leaped to the conclusion 
that we can dispense with truth al- 
together. Because there is no mi- 
raculous potable gold in the alchemy 
of the soul, we imagine we can live 
without natural food. In youth 
we plant our tree of faith in hot 
haste, and dig it up by the roots, 
and plant again and again equally 
fruitlessly; and then we sit down in 
despair, and cross our hands and 
say, ‘We will plant no more. Let 
the ground lie barren.’ But our 
duty is to plant, to plant deeply and 
firmly, perchance with much labour 
and many prayers, and then at last 
the faith will strike its roots into 
our hearts and grow and flourish 
year by year, warmed by the sun 
and watered by the rains of heaven, 
till the feeble shoot has become a 
mighty tree,—different from the 
shoot, inasmuch as it is larger and 
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more beautiful, yet in truth the 
same, and developed from the same 
firm-set root. Then we ourselves 
may look back on the day of small 
things, when a blast of idle words 
could have overthrown us, and. re- 
joice that ‘neither life, nor death, 
nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature,’ can separate us 
from God, or cast our faith uprooted 
on the ground. 

In Morals, as well as in Politics 
and Religion, the present generation 
is widely divided from the past. 
Theoretically it holds different 
opinions, and, practically, it has 
established a very different standard 
of virtue. The system of Paley and 
Bentham, modified and ennobled in 
the hands of John Stuart Mill, re- 
presents even the Happiness-test 
theory in a far better light, while, 
on the other hand, the opposite 
school of ethics, which sets forth 
virtue as the end of creation, and 
intuition as our moral guide, has 
gained ground so far that it may be 
said to colour our literature, almost 
as Paley’s doctrines did those of the 
last generation. In particular, Di- 
vines of nearly all varieties of theo- 
logical opinion have ceased to preach 
the miserable ‘Do good that you 
may go to heaven’ sermons we used 
to hear, and sound a nobler note as 
to the motive of duty, even when 
their ideas concerning the origin of 
our knowledge of it may be ever so 
confined. Kingsley’s apostrophe in 
the Saints’ Tragedy has struck the 
key-note of the newer and grander 
lesson :— 


Is selfishness—for time a sin— 
Stretched out into eternity, celestial pru- 
dence ? 


People interest themselves little 
in theories of morals, and content- 
edly listen to the most degrading 
heresies on the subject, while they 
are ready to call fire and flame over 
some infinitely small and obscure 
error of theology. Yet among all 
the ignorance and indifference on 
the subject, the progress towards a 
higher system insensibly produces 
beneficial practical results. The 
nobler principle echoed about, pene- 
trates men’s brains at last, and 
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kindles a generous warmth in their 
hearts, which the meaner one was 
unable to touch. The duties of the 
rich towards the poor are assuredly 
understood in quite a different sense 
now from what they were formerly, 
when careless alms or ostentatious 
Christian benefactions were sup- 
posed to fulfil them sufficiently, 
The whole movement, of which the 
Social Science Association is the 
visible type, owes its existence to 
the higher senses of responsibility, 
first to seek out and discover, and 
then to remedy the misery of the 
pauper and the criminal, the igno- 
rant and the vicious. For one ‘ Man 
of Ross,’ one Hannah More, or Mrs. 
Fry, of the last age, there are thou- 
sands of philanthropists now devot- 
ing themselves almost as a matter 
of course to doing all that in their 
power may lie, to lift a little of the 
weight of the world’s burden from 
the shoulders of the weak and the 
suffering. No sooner is a scheme of 
beneficence started than aid flows in 
from every quarter from unknown 
friends. A mere summary of the 
work now doing of this sort in 
England would fill a volume. Here 
is surely the ‘Spirit of the Age’ in 
its very noblest development. In 
many less obvious ways a change 
has taken place in the general man- 
ner of regarding questions of moral 
importance. Thirty years ago the 
man who should have spoken of 
marriages contracted for conveni- 
ence as essentially immoral, would 
have been laughed at for his pains. 
In the upper classes the notion that 
such marriages were fit and right, 
that esteem was the only thing 
needed to render a worldly alliance 
in every way good and proper, was 
instilled into the minds of young 
people as a matter of course. A 
young lady who declined ‘advan- 
tageous’ proposals for the simple 
reason that she disliked the pro- 
poser, was considered to deserve 
poverty and ridicule for the rest of 
her life, unless in the rare case ol 
her being in a position to command 
other similarly advantageous alli- 
ances. Even down to the present 
time, a few belated writers of fiction 
make their heroines do a noble ac- 
tion in marrying some man they 
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abhor, to obey their fathers or oblige 
their mothers. All this miserable 
folly is going out of fashion. We 
are beginning to see that the canon 
that ‘marriage must hallow love’ 
has a converse quite equally sacred, 
and that ‘love also must hallow 
marriage.’ 

It is needless to point out the 
often-recognized changes which have 
occurred in the social morals of the 
century. Drunkenness, gambling, 
blasphemy, these three giant vices, 
at all events, have been extruded in 
uttermost disgrace from the circles 
where once they blazed in full ef- 
frontery. Perhaps other vices, worse 
than they, may yet, with God’s help, 
be conquered also. 

As to the esthetics of our age, 
who knows what they are? Are 
we Romanticists or Classicists? Is 
pre-Raphaelitism an accepted thing? 
Ought our buildings, public and 
private, to be Gothic, or Greek, or 
Italian? or something jumbled of 
all? or something wholly new? 
Should our furniture be Tudor, or 
Renaissance, or Louis XTV., or Style 
Empire? When we ask these 
questions, we awake to the curious 
fact, that every preceding generation 
has had its style more or Jess marked 
and predominant, through all the 
works of the day. But our genera- 
tion has no such style. There is no 
one thread of thought or taste run- 
ning through the multitudinous 
shapes or colours which our houses 
within and without display. If a 
future painter wishes to give ‘ An 
Interior, Temp. Q. Victoria,’ or a 
future novelist describe vividly an 
English house in 1864, what can 
either of them do in the way of ar- 
chitecture or furniture to give couleur 
locale to their sketches? ‘The Crino- 
line remains the sole original feature 
of the epoch. In manners, where 
are we? We will not say, like the 
young midshipman, who was desired 
by his father to take notes of the 
manners and customs of the nations 


whom he visited, and who simply 


appended to those of the Polynesians 
‘Manners, none; customs, beastly.’ 
We are not at all ‘beastly.’ Pro- 
bably real refinement and delicacy 
never reached so high a point before, 
“$8 among the middle and upper 


classes of England now. Certainly, 
we may doubt that cleanliness ever 
did so. If the conquest of India 
had only availed to bring us back 
so many exquisitely clean ladies and 
gentlemen, and to introduce the su- 
preme institution of the matutinal 
tub, then would not the empire of 
Aurengzebe have fallen in vain. Still 
for ‘manners, alas! for mode of 
address, for conversation, for the 
minor courtesies of life which make 
all the difference between jolting 
down the road of life in a cart, and 
rolling over it in a well-swung car- 
riage, it can hardly be denied there 
is a grievous falling off from the 
days of our fathers. Is this owing 
to women? A great change has 
certainly taken place in their po- 
sition. A woman’s lot is a freer, 
happier thing by far than it was 
when life’s lottery offered her but 
the one prize of a congenial mar- 
riage, and all the rest of her chances 
were miserable blanks of unhappy 
wedlock or dreary maidenhood, 
pinned up in narrowest circles of 
conventionality. Still further may 
these changes go. But let us trust 
that however may hereafter be ad- 
justed many questions opened now, 
it will never cease to be woman’s 
aim to soften and refine the manners 
of their time, and to claim from men 
that gentle courtesy which it is 
equally a pleasure and an honour to 
give and to receive. The fear that 
they should do otherwise seems 
about as well founded as that they 
should join in a league for the 
general massacre of babies, or any- 
thing else equally congenial to their 
natures. 

To resume. Nineteenth Century 
Pere was a fine worthy gentleman in 
thick white cravat and blue coat. 
He had the narrowest political and 
religious creed, and the worst ss- 
thetic taste possible. But he was 
brave (as some fifty well-fought bat- 
tles by sea and land could testify), 
pious, and charitable, according to 
his lights, and of supreme courtesy 
of manners and chivalry of feeling. 
He left to his son (with all his foolish 
opinions) the English constitution 
and the English church, a variety of 
hideous edifices and public monu- 
ments, and a rather greater tendency 
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to gout than had been enjoyed by 
mankind before the Treaty with 
Portugal. 

Nineteenth Century Fis is a young 
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yet, political, religious, moral, or 
zesthetic, and no manners whatever, 
good, bad, or indifferent. It is 
earnestly hoped by the friends of 


gentleman in tweed suit and wide- 
awake, with a cigar permanently 
growing out of his lips. He has the 
very finest aspirations in all direc- 
tions, but has no particular creed as 


this interesting youth that he may 
leave something as good to Twen- 
tieth Century as the heritage he 
received from his own respected 
progenitors. 


EPITHALAMIUM, 
From Catullus. 


Cuyorus oF Girts AND Boys. 


Boys. 
eo at last! His laggard light 
Climbs slowly o’er yon mountain’s brim. 
Break off the feast:—ere Eve be Night 
Our bride will come to claim her hymn. 
Then let the merry chorus go, 
‘A Hymen—Hymen—Hymen, 0!’ 
Girls, 
The boys have risen :—The news is true ; 
Night’s Herald glows on (ta’s height. 
How fast they fly :—Rise maidens, too— 
A song of songs they sing to-night. 
Then let the merry chorus go, 
‘A Hymen—Hymen—Hymen, 0!’ 


Boys. 
My mates, this night at odds we fight, 
The girls have got their hymn by heart ; 
Well worth the pain so sweet a strain,— 
Each spent her mind upon her part. 
Men have less leisure. We must spare 
Our ears and thoughts for graver care. 


So if we fail, as fail we may, 

For those who toil are they who win ; 
At least fight cheerily away ; 

Strike up the chant! let them begin. 
Then ours to make the chorus go, 
‘A Hymen—Hymen—Hymen, O! 


Girls. 
Fierce star of Eve, thy cruel fire 
Parts daughter from her mother’s arms, 
And gives to young and rude desire, 
The purity of maiden charms. 
What darker deeds than these are done, 
When foes are rough and cities won ? 
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Boys, 
Dear star of Eve, thy gentle light 
Brings earnest of all plighted troth ; 
The promise ratified to-night 
Long since was made by parents both. 
Then comes thy lamp—then, joy supreme 
As Heaven can give or earth can dream. 


Girls, 
The flower that grows in garden glade, 
Where flock nor bruising plough has gone, 
Fed by the airs of heaven, is made 
Still stronger with the rain and sun ; 
And many a lad and many a lass 
Long to possess it as they pass ; 


Plucked by fair hands, its sweetness past, 
Nor youths nor maids its beauty prize. 
So maiden bright, while maid she last, 
Is lovely in her people’s eyes ; 
When once her virgin bloom is o’er 
Nor lads nor lasses seek her more. 


Boys. 
The lonely vine in the bare fields 
Ne’er brings to fruit its clusters sweet ; 
Down, down, beneath its load it yields, 
And root and branch together meet ; 
The careless farmer comes not nigh, 
His oxen travel heedless by. 


When wedded to the elm and trained, 
Farmer and oxen soon will need it : 
So maid, if maid she still remained, 
Must wane in beauty all unheeded ; 
When riper years bring marriage near, 
Lover and mother count her dear. 


Sweet,—grant so true a husband's prayer, 
Thy sire hath willed that this should be ; 
Mother and sire thy duty share, 
And give him all their share in thee. 
Then let the merry chorus go, 
‘A Hymen—Hymen—Hymen, 0!’ 
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A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. 


TVY.—ABOUT TAKING DOWN THE SUN: A PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


N aged elm stands on the brink 
of the tiny rivulet which forms 
the nominal boundary between the 
grounds of the Lodgeand the Cottage 
orchard. A slight rustic seat clasps 
its knotted trunk. A pleasant rest- 
ing-place in summer, when the 
fierce light beats through the 
branches; or in autumn, when the 
yellow leaves fall with a gentle rus- 
tle upon the open volume over which 
the student bends. Evenin winter, 
wrapped in a huge bearskin coat, 
with a pipe of cavendish, and seated 
on the lee-side (and as the seat quite 
encircles the tree, you can always 
keep the bole between you and ‘the 
airt of the wind’), the spot is one 
where you can sit for an hour and 
listen to the chirping of the spar- 
rows among the leafless hedges 
without being actually frozen. 

I was seated here the other morn- 
ing, with a small volume of Essays 
beside me, written by a man for 
whose character and for whose 
powers I entertain profound admi- 
ration. He is agreat theologian and 
a true poet, and he writes a style 
that is at once philosophically subtle 
and richly imaginative. Out of 
Jeremy Taylor I know few pas- 
sages in English ecclesiastical lite- 
rature that can bear comparison 
with certain passages in these Es- 
says. His invective is sometimes as 
gorgeous as Dryden’s satire. I do 
not know precisely to what sect he 
belongs ; but no one can read these 
eloquent vindications of the Chris- 
tian life, without feeling that he is 
at heart, if not in name, a Christian. 
The Essay which I had been reading 
is one of the noblest in the book— 
a critical, poetical, and metaphysical 
estimate of Theodore Parker’s Theo- 
logy. I never come across an elo- 
quent passage without wishing to 
learn how it sounds. So this morning 
I more than once detected myself 
declaiming scraps of imaginative 
invective and bold logic. I had 
finished a pararagraph on the grow- 
ing infidelity of the world without 
attracting attention—a passage 
which will not bear transportation ; 


and I had arrived at, and was re- 
joicing over, this noble vindication 
of a spiritual first cause :— 

‘Now if one who denied the 
Divine absenteeism from creation 
and life, as they now are, or what- 
is equivalent, the Divine inertness 
within them, were justly called a 
Pantheist, we should glory in the 
name. We do not believe in Epochs 
of creative activity, exceptional to 
the general constancy of a godless 
repose. With the prophet of old, 
we should be ashamed to think of 
the everlasting hope of men, “asa 
stranger in the land, and as a way- 
fairer that turneth aside to tarry for 
a night.” His work is bounded by 
no chronological conditions, and is 
neither old nor new. His dial in- 
dicates always the same hour of 
eternity; its infinite shadow never 
moves; flung across the universe, 
it eclipses no living world, but 
darkens only death and the abyss. 
His agency is no intermittent tide, 
carrying a shifting wave of glory 
from sphere to sphere, from century 
to century, and leaving a dreary 
strand of desertion between, strewed 
only with the wrecks of the re- 
ceding God. The legendary crea- 
tion-week, the consecrated date of 
our childish thought has long since 
burst open, as the capsule of illimit- 
able ages, through all of which the 
productive Will has been as fresh 
and fertile as at the moment when 
“light was.” We protest against 
the ascription of causality to “the 
laws of nature” which science in- 
vestigates. The methods of science 
can teach us nothing but the order 
of phenomenal succession to which 
our expectations are to adjust them- 
selves ; and this, in spite of all the 
special pleadings of “acute ana- 
lysis,” does not fulfil our idea of 
causation. The mind demands 4 
Power beneath the surface over 
which sense and observation range, 
to evolve this serial order, to mat- 
shal the punctual ranks of beneti- 
cent and beautiful events, to mea- 
sure the invariable cycles, and beat 
time to the listening seasons. We 
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think that that power cannot in 
reason be otherwise conceived than 
as the living Will of God.’ 

I had got thus far, when I was 
interrupted by the Doctor. 

‘What, he exclaimed, looking at 
the volume which I laid down as 
he approached, ‘trying to convert 
the woods and forests! You had 
better take care what you are about. 
If our Synod finds you reading 
James Martineau aloud, they will 
burn you in the Grass Market.’ 

‘But I thought you had given 
over burning people in the Grass 
Market ?’ I said innocently. 

‘Well, we had for a year or two; 
but we are going to take to it again. 
Great is the devil, and great are his 
works, and we must make a stand 
at once, or go to the wall. So we 
have had our thumb-screws oiled, 
and we mean to try them imme- 
diately on unbelievers like yourself. 
We'll see if we can’t put the Truth 
on its legs again.’ 

‘My heresies are not very exten- 
sive; I only hold with Dryden— 
Dryden is it not ? 


‘Divines can say but what themselves be- 
lieve, 

Strong proofs they have, but not demon- 
strative ; 

For were all sure, then all sides would 
agree, 

And Faith itself be lost in certainty. 

To live uprightly, then, is sure the best, 

To save ourselves, and not to damn the rest.” 


‘Mind you don’t end as Dryden 
did, replied the Doctor,— 


‘And Her alone for my director take, 
Whom Thou has promised never to forsake, 


‘Extremes meet, and the Laodicean, 
they say, makes a first-rate inquisi- 
tor.’ 

I knew that he spoke in irony, 
but I answered him, ‘ What would 
you have? who am I that I should 
judge my brother? who am I that 
{ should condemn my neighbour, 
who does not see things exactly in 
the way that I do? I hope and 
trast that I am right; but in this 
world absolute certainty isa dream.’ 

“You will never be a missionary, 
®% crusader, the herald of a new 
faith. Think you the Moslem would 
have overrun the East, like a fiery 
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plague, had he rested on a mere 
“balance of probabilities?’ Had 
the first Christians been unconvinced 
that God had spoken directly to 
their souls, would Paganism have 
fallen? It needs a faith of a firmer 
and closer texture than yours to con- 
quer the world.’ 

‘It may be: but if the belief be 
false, it is as well perhaps for all 
parties that it should fail to con- 
quer. Butler ridicules that “ inner 
light” which has instigated every 
form of persecution. We are appeal- 
ing to the poets,—you recollect what 
he says? 


‘For what bigot could ever draw 
By inward light a deed in law ? 
Or could hold forth by revelation 
An answer to a declaration ? 


‘TI do not say that his ridicule or his 
logic is just. I do not say that a 
man may not be thoroughly per- 
suaded in hisown mind. I say only 
that in this world—looking to the 
conditions under which the mind 
works—we can never be entitled to 
force our convictions upon other 
people.’ 

‘Well, of course I agree with 
you, the Doctor said, dropping his 
tone of irony, and resuming his 
natural tone. ‘ But these Thugs do 
try a man’s patience, especially if 
he hasn’t much of the commodity.’ 

‘And who are the Thugs?’ I in- 
quired. 

The Doctor thereupon proceeded 
to sketch the position, moral, social, 
and ecclesiastical of the Thug. 

‘The British, like the Indian, 
Thug, holds that, in religion as in 
war, any stratagem is justifiable. 
He strangles his adversaries when- 
ever he gets the chance. Being on 
“the Lord’s side” he is entitled to 
use weapons which could not be 
decently used in a secular contest. 
He scatters foul epithets, and attri- 
butes base motives in a lofty spirit 
of Christian forbearance. The 
world may occasionally denounce 
“the calumniator,” but “he is pre- 
pared to suffer in his Master’s 
cause ;” and meekly bowing his 
head, he repeats with variations the 
original offence. In the old times 
it happened once or twice that 
these men rose up in force, and took 
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possession of the government for 
the purpose of carrying into prac- 
tice their own religious ideas. 
They were to hold no truce with the 
powers of evil. Whoever did not 
agree with their theological system 
was accursed, and was to be treated 
as the Israelites treated the Canaan- 
ites. North of the Border, the 
Covenanters, south of the Border, 
the Puritans, represented the chosen 
people. Fortunately, the leader of 
the fanatics united with his zeal, 
rare common sense, a courageous 
moderation, and tolerably clear 
notions of political expediency. He 
humoured while he restrained, and 
his iron but healing hand kept the 
passion of his followers within 
decent bounds. Since then they 
have never again succeeded in 
wresting the reins of government 
out of the hands of lay statesmen ; 
but, except that it has undergone 
an inevitable process of deteriora- 
tion, the spirit of the chosen people 
remains unchanged. ‘The nine- 
teenth-century Thug, though but a 
sorry representative of the men who 
won Cromwell’s battles, continues 
to occupy substantially the same 
ground. He sees the same distinct 
line of demarcation between the 
people of God and the people of 
the devil. He belongs to the elect ; 
he has been rescued from the eter- 
nal wrath which awaits a guilty 
world. The men of that world he 
cannot now shoot down, or burn, or 
imprison, or torture; but he can 
separate himself from them, he can 
speak evil things of all who wander 
across the line, of all who venture 
to preach charity and _ brotherly 
kindness, of all who enjoy the world 
which God has made, or who em- 
ploy the faculties with which he 
has endowed them.* Malice, hatred, 
uncharitableness, the petty ani- 
mosities of ignoble minds, are ugly 
things; but though the Fifth Mo- 
narchy man was a much more heroic 
figure, I am not sorry,’ quoth the 
Doctor, ‘ that the zeal of the chosen 
people is now forced to spend itself 
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in religious newspapers, and May 
meetings.’ ; 

Thus the Doctor. On subsequent 
occasion he explained his grievances 
at greater length. The Thugs, it 
appeared, had laid siege to our city, 
Let me essay to describe briefly, 
with or without the aid of the 
Muses, the varying fortunes of the 
field, and the prowess of the com- 
batants who had embarked in this 
new crusade. 


Milk-and-Water—I think that is 
what they call it—is,as its name 
indicates, a monthly publication of 
a very harmless description. It 
was established to compete with 
periodicals that were neither harm- 
less nor nutritious—that were, on 
the contrary, poisonous in the ex- 
treme. Since its establishment, Gin- 
and-Water—its most formidable 
rival—has lost three-fourths of its 
supporters. Having been conducted, 
however, with good feeling and good 
sense, it has incurred the hostility 
of those ecclesiastical Thugs who 
have little of either. Against this 
poor little bantling a succession 
of fierce anathemas have been 
launched. 

First of all we had a meeting 
of our Ecclesiastical Council, where 
it was resolved, that as Milk- 
and-Water was a dangerous and 
destructive publication, it should 
be burned at the Town Cross by 
an ecclesiastical functionary—the 
beadlé. Except that one of the 
writers had remarked that he saw 
no particular harm in a man, or his 
wife, walking in the fields on the 
Sabbath-day (during the intervals 
between divine service), and that 
one of the girls had had ‘a baby, 
I cannot say that I gathered what 
special danger was to be appre 
hended from its circulation; but 
the popular notion appeared to 
be that the enemy of mankind had 
taken to writing in its pages. He 
had invented the novel; and now 
he was turning his attention to 
general literature. He had become 


* Leigh Hunt, remarking on those who are selfishly and sordidly occupied in securing 
‘a good place’ in the world to come,—* saving each man his own dirty love for himself,’ 
as some one in Westward Ho! observes,—telicitous!y compares ‘ worldliness’ with ‘ other- 
worldliness,’ 
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a contributor to the periodicals. He 
was a British Essayist. It cannot be 
said that writing for the monthlies 
is a lively occupation, even for a 
devil. Mephistopheles, who flirted 
with any pretty, saucy, young witch 
who came in his way, showed better 
taste and spent his leisure much 
more profitably. Of course the 
Enemy may have reasons of his 
own, of which he is the best judge. 
A devil in a state of destitution 
cannot afford to be nice,— 


Folk maun do something for their bread, 
And sae maun Death, 


Then, no doubt, he experiences a 
certain feeling of novelty in writing 
for a religious miscellany, edited by 
a Doctor of Divinity! Did no sus- 
picion of the truth ever cross the 
editor's mind? Was there no 
smell of singeing—no suggestion of 
the national sheep’s head and trot- 
ters—about his equivocal contri- 
butor? One would have liked some 
further particulars. Which are his 
articles? Does he sign his papers? 
If so, has he as many initials as the 
author of /éenz7, or does he confine 
himself, like Mr. Disraeli, to a big 
D? Is he illustrated by Millais? 
Or does he try his hand at the 
poetry? which unquestionably is 
devilish bad. 

Then one morning we found the 
walls of Hazeldean plastered over 
with enormous placards printed in 
blue and crimson characters. Cissy 
beholding them from afar, believed 
that a new wizard, or a new mena- 
gerie had made its appearance, and 
her soul rejoiced. On closer inspec- 
tion, however, it appeared that the 
placards were merely intended to 
direct public attention (primo) to 
the republication of a series of 
articles on Milk-and-Water, which 
had appeared in the columns of 
Christian Charity (as it is called); 
and (secundo) to the fact that 


THE CoNVERTED CHIMNEY-SWEEP 


would, D.v., preach on the same sub- 
ject, in connexion with the text, 
‘What concord hath Christ with 
Belial? (A collection at the door 
to defray expenses.) On the follow- 
img morning, Sandy, our letter 
carrier, brought with him a copy of 
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the republished articles for the 
Doctor, and another for myself,—the 
copies having been kindly posted 
for us (gratis) by some unknown 
admirer of both parties. I cannot 
undertake to reproduce this mani- 
festo in full; but some of the 
passages are so exceedingly charac- 
teristic, that I shall take the trouble 
to copythem. It ran thus—(after 
an allegorical heading, representing 
what in the early miracle-plays is 
called ‘ Helle-mouthe, and an obvi- 
ously futile attempt on the part of 
an editorial personage to extinguish 
the flames with the liquid which he 
is pouring out of a cracked milk- 
jug) :— 

‘It has often been our lot,’ said 
Christian Charity, ‘to have to stand 
forth and contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, 
against churches, individuals, and 
periodicals. This, we can honestly 
say, has been the least pleasant part 
of our work. But unswerving 
faithfulness to the integrity of God’s 
saving truth, and sincere love for 
the souls of men, were solemn con- 
siderations, to which all others have 
been held subordinate. We never 
set ourselves more unwillingly to a 
task of this sort than to this review 
of Milk-and-Water—a task, we can 
assure our friends, which was none 
of our seeking. But mothers have 
written to us, have sent us copies of 
the magazine, and have asked us,— 
“Ts it fit to be put into our chil- 
dren’s hands?” And we have been 
obliged to answer, with tears in our 
eyes, “ Alas! no; it is fitter for the 
fire.” Notof our seeking was the 
task; but we had not proceeded far 
before we felt that we had not begun’ 
a day too soon; for it is clear that 
Milk-and-Water is doing about as 
dangerous a work as any journal of 
the present day. Most painfui is 
it for us to be compelled to make 
these remarks; but we are only 
giving utterance to the feelings 
which permeates the hearts of 
Christian men and women when the 
name of this periodical crops up. 
This is all,” Christian Charity con- 
tinued, after a prolonged criticism 
on a little moral story for children, 
written by the editor of J/ih-and- 
Water, ‘ that the writer, though to 
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he sure it is only a passing allusion, 
has to tell us about the Atonement. 
What about God’s holiness; and 
what about the vindication and 
satisfaction of His justice; and 
what about His holy displeasure 
sgainst sin; and what about the 
substitution of the Just One for the 
unjust? It is needless to say more 
on this topic; for it is to be very 
particularly noted that it is not so 
much what we can quote, as what 
we cannot quote on which we build, 
But this is not all. On turning the 
page we find a contributor recom- 
mending shooting, fishing, cricket, 
golf, and festive parties for young 
people. Only think of this! Sure 
are we that the advice contained in 
those articles on Beginning Life, as 
they are called, is most pernicious. 
He who begins life trusting to such 
a guide, will make but a miserable 
ending of it in this world, and will 
have a fearful beginning of life in 
that which is to come. Then a 
dignitary of our church informs his 
readers that there are many gates 
to heaven. Might he not have said 
at once that Pagan and Papist 
idolaters have a chance of sitting 
down in the kingdom of God? A 
lower depth, however, than we have 
yet sounded remains. A recent 
number contains a secular poem by 
Adelaide Proctor, and a secular story 
by Anthony Trollope! We must 
make a firm stand against these in- 
sidious proceedings; we must take 
heed to the thin end of the wedge. 
“Take us the foxes, the little foxes 
that spoil the vines: for our vines 
have tender grapes.” And so we 
gladly close our unwelcome task, 
which nothing but a sensé of duty 
to the truth of God, and the God of 
the truth, could have induced us to 
undertake.’ 


The copy of this document, now 
in my possession, is scribbled over 
by the Doctor. His jottings are not 
particularly _ intelligible, — being 
rather energetic than coherent. 
‘Tartuffe” ‘Mawworm, ‘ Pecksniff, 
‘Cur,’ ‘ Calumniator,’ are among the 
more prominent of these annota- 
tions. To myself the document is 
a curious and instructive one; ina 
literary point of view itis of course 
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below criticism; but it represents 
with tolerable fidelity the tone of 
sentiment, the vein of thought, of 
not inconsiderable section of our 
society. This section is ambitious 
and industrious; it aims at domi- 
nion ; it aspires to govern ; it may be 
worth while, therefore, to dwell for 
a little upon the moral and intel- 
lectual peculiarities which it dis- 
closes. 

‘ All reformations of religion,’ says 
Samuel Butler, ‘seldom extend 
further than the mere opinions of 
men. The amendment of their lives 
and conversations are equally un- 
regarded by all Churches, how 
muchsoever they differ in doctrine 
and discipline. And though all the 
reformation our Saviour preached to 
the world, was only repentance and 
amendment of life, without taking 
any notice at all of men’s opinions 
and judgments; yetall the Christian 
Churches take the contrary course, 
and believe religion more concerned 
in our erroneous opinions than in all 
the most inhuman and impious 
actions in the world.’ It is now as 
it was in the days of Butler. The 
members of the Christian Church 
are still preoccupied with the 
opinions of men, and precision o! 
belief continues to be considered oi 
more moment than purity of con- 
duct. They tell us, or at least they 
lead us to believe, that the moral 
life in the judgment of God is of 
inferior and subordinate value, and 
that a man’s eternal condition is 
determined by the intellectual rela- 
tion which he bears to a certain set 
of doctrines. They are rather in- 


‘ clined, indeed, to resent the pre- 


sence of the merely secular virtues. 
Whatever is not of faith is of sin. 
A man who is meek, charitable, for- 
giving, upright, pure in deed and 
thought, but who leans to th 
toman Catholic or Unitarian com- 
munion, is as obviously a child of 
wrath, as the veriest drunkard or 
blasphemer. A clear-headed friend 
of mine once shocked an ecclesias- 
tical tribunal by refusing to admit 
that ‘the good actions’ of the un- 
converted are displeasing to God! 
Forty years ago, Audubon, the 
distinguished American naturalist, 
vas pursuing his vocation in a wild, 
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remote, and, as he believed, perfectly 
uninhabited district of Labrador. 
Rising up from the bare ground, 
after a cold night’s rest, he beheld 
on one of the granite rocks which 
strew that desolate plain, the form 
of a man accurately outlined against 
the dawn, his head raised to heaven, 
his hands clasped and_ beseeching. 
Before this rapt and imploring 
figure stood a small monument of 
unhewn stones, supporting a wooden 
cross. The only dweller on that 
inhospitable shore had come out 
from his hut to the open air, that, 
without barrier or hindrance, his 
solitary supplication might go up 
directly unto Him, who does not 
dwell in the temples that are made 
with hands. 

A pathetic scene,—recalling the 
fine words of the poet,— 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God. 


Had the writer of the manifesto, 
however, witnessed this simple and 
affecting act of worship, we know 
how he would have regarded it. 
“You are engaged in God’s worship, 
you say?’ the hard metallic voice 
glibly exclaims; ‘but what about 
God’s holiness; and what about the 
vindication and satisfaction of His 
justice; and what about His holy 
displeasure against sin; and what 
about the substitution of the Just 
One for the unjust? Alas! for 
him— 

Who kneels remote upon the simple sod, 

And sues in forma pauperis to God,— 


when he is confronted by a theolo- 
gical pugilist,—an_ ecclesiastical 
Heenan or Sayers. Iam afraid that 
he would hardly have presence of 
mind, or knowledge of the world 
enough to reply,—‘ My friend, one 
of the sorrowfullest sights ever 
witnessed in this world, is the effort 
which honest men have sometimes 
made to measure out the love of 
God into earthen cisterns, to cramp 
His truth within the narrow enclo- 
sures of human logic. But if this 
be true, what shall we say of the 
man who does not see that those 
enclosures are in a sense logically 
constructed; who does not appre- 
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hend what his sectarian watch- 
words really mean, but only repeats 
them, parrot-like, because they are 
the commonplaces of the sect to 
which he belongs? Such a man 
is an eyesore to the truth, for 
he is unsound and rotten to the 
very core.’ 

Nor is this the darkest side of 
the picture. Such a nature is pro- 
foundly irreverent. A dull, hard, 
narrow metallic understanding is 
incapable of that reverential hu- 
mility, which is the natural posture 
of the greatest and highest intel- 
lects. On the contrary, a man of 
this stamp is inveterately confident. 
He betrays the closest and most in- 
timate acquaintance with the coun- 
sels of Omnipotence. He appro- 
priates the Almighty. He is on the 
Lord’s side ; his adversaries—people 
who love their neighbours, ecclesias- 
tical or otherwise, but who do not 
love ecclesiastical tyranny in any 
shape or disguise—are leagued with 
the devil. He and his brethren are 
‘the people of God,’ in the same 
partial sense, let us hope, that the 
tailors of Tooley Street are the 
people of England. With bowed 
head, with reverent gesture, with 
beating heart—as Moses approached 
the Burning Bush—do the holiest 
of men approach the mystery of 
the crucifixion. Whereas the theo- 
logical scribe, whose heart has been 
hardened by doctrinal controversy, 
whose conscience, beaten upon by 
the winds and the waves of verbal 
strife, has lost its natural sensitive- 
ness, is as glib and confident as a 
village showman. ‘ Walk in, ladies 
and gentlemen, walk in,—the cele- 
brated Asian mystery fully ex- 
plained by a Hebrew professor. 
Just about to begin,—a reduction 
allowed to families and schools.’ 
There is a passage of passionate and 
scathing invective, which all who 
have read Modern Painters must 
remember—a passage which one 
sometimes feels inclined to apply to 
him who defiles the shrine into 
which he dares to venture. ‘ Ban- 
dinelli,”—this is Mr. Ruskin’s obser- 
vation,—‘ Bandinelli puts a scent of 
common flesh about his marble Christ.’ 

It can occasion no surprise that 
the type of human life which these 
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people select for our imitation should 
be of the narrowest and most shri- 
velled sort. The fairest flowers of 
the heart and of the imagination are 
stupidly plucked up, are ruthlessly 
trampled upon. Their index expur- 
gatorius is more extensive than that 
kept at the Vatican. Tennyson is 
‘unsound.’ Thackeray, Dickens, 
Anthony Trollope, Victor Hugo, are 
forbidden fruit. From Rosalind and 
her grave and merry sisters; from 
Meg Merrilies, and Jeanie Deans, 
and Rebecca, and Saunders Muckle- 
backet ; from the wonderful study of 
the noble yet doubting Savanarola, 
which the author of Fomola has 
made for us, the ascetic averts his 
eyes. These, and such as these, are 
the offspring of the secular imagi- 
nation, and lie outside the straight 
and narrow path to which the be- 
liever is confined. The healthy 
animalism of youth is sternly re- 
pressed. The manly games of Eng- 
lish school-life, the ‘festive par- 
ties’ of boys and maidens, are greeted 
with such a shudder as the lady felt 
when she looked on Comus and his 
crew. ‘I went weeping to bed, 
Heine says; ‘and in the night 
dreamed that all the fair flower- 
gardens and green meadows of the 
world were rolled up and put away 
like carpets and baise from the floor, 
and that a beadle climbed up ona 
high ladder, and took down the sun.’ 
A nice place the beadles would 
make of it, were they allowed to 
have their own way. 

I am willing that the ascetic 
should amputate his own limbs, if 
the operation affords him any sen- 
sible gratification; but I confess 
that my indignation is roused when 
I find him experimenting upon the 
limbs of others. There is nothing 
in this world more lovely than the 
innocent happiness of children. But 
even into its flowery fields the mo- 
nastic misanthrope forces his way. 
He casts his shadow across their 
pure hearts; he touches their simple 
talk with his gloomy metaphors. A 
wise and liberal-minded clergyman 
told me the other day that he had 
been conversing recently with a 
Sunday-school girl, the model scho- 
lar of the flock. ‘This was the 
dialogue which took place :— 
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Clergyman (in a friendly, conver- 
sational tone).—‘ Where were you 
born, my dear ?” 

Child.—‘ In sin.’ 

Clergyman.— No, no; I don’t 
mean that. But, let me see, whose 
child are you ?’ 

Child.— The child of wrath.’ 

To such a pass had this little 
maiden been brought. She had 
been fetched away from ‘ paidling’ 
in the burn, or plucking cowslips in 
the hedge-rows, to be planted ina 
theological nursery. Her progress 
was no doubt highly creditable ; 
yet some may fancy that the simple 
sweetness and innocent artlessness 
of girlhood are ill-exchanged for the 
dry bones of a theological system, 
and the uncouth phraseology of a 
traditionary creed. 

These wise and weighty words by 
John Stuart Mill deserve to be at- 
tentively pondered :— 

According to the Calvinistic theory, the 
one great offence of man is Self-will. Ali 
the good of which humanity is capable is 
comprised in Obedience. You have no 
choice: thus you must do, and no other- 
wise: ‘whatever is not a duty is a sin,’ 
Human nature being radically corrupt, there 
is no redemption for any one until human 
nature is killed within him. To one hold- 
ing this theory of life, crushing out any 
of the human faculties, capacities, and sus- 
ceptibilities is no evil; man needs no capa- 
city, but that of surrendering himself to 
the will of God; and if he uses any of his 
faculties for any other purpose but to do 
that supposed will more efiect rally, he is 
better without them. That is the theory 
of Calvinism; and it is held in a mitigated 
form by many who do not consider them- 
selves Calvinists; the mitigation consisting 
in giving a less ascetic interpretation to the 
alleged will of God: asserting it to be his 
will that mankind should gratify some of 
their inclinations ; of course not in the 
manner they themselves prefer, but in the 
way of obedience; that is, in a way pre- 
scribed to them by authority ; and, there- 
fore, by the necessary conditions of the case, 
the same for all. 

In some such invidious form there is at 
present a strong tendency to this narrow 
theory of life, and to the piuched and _hide- 
bound type of human character which it 
patronises. Many persons, no doubt, sin- 
cerely think that human thus 
cramped and dwarfed, are as their Maker 
designed them to be; just as many have 
thought that trees are a much finer thing 
when clipped into pollards, and cut out into 


beings, 
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figures of animals, than as nature made 
them. But if it be any part of religion to 
believe that man was made by a good being, 
it is more consistent with that faith to be- 
lieve that this Being gave all human facui- 
ties that they might be cultivated and 
unfolded, not rooted out and consumed ; and 
that he takes delight in every nearer ap- 
proach made by his creatures to the ideal 
conception embodied in them, every increase 
in any of their capabilities of comprehen- 
sion, of action, or of enjoyment. There is 
a different type of excellence from the Cal- 
vinistic ; a conception of humanity as having 
its nature bestowed on it for other purposes 
than merely to be abnegated. * Pagan self- 
assertion’ is one of the elements of human 
worth, as well as ‘ Christian self-denial.’ 
There is a Greek idea of self-development, 
which the Platonic and Christian ideal of 
self-government blends with, but does not 
supersede. It may be better to be a John 
Knox than an Alcibiades, but it is better 
to be a Pericles than either; nor would a 
Pericles, if we had one in these days, be 
without anything good which belonged to 


John Knox.* 


If our ascetics—to return to the 
narrative—(or our beadles, if we 
adopt the phraseology that Heine 
prefers)—if our beadles would leave 
the sun in his place on six days of 
the week, they would certainly take 
him down on the seventh. Why he 
rises at all, indeed, on that morning, 
why the grass grows, why the flow- 
ers open their petals, why the bee 
makes her comb, or the lark builds 
her nest, on the Sabbath day, are 
facts which obviously require a good 
deal of explanation. Nature, in the 
view of my particular beadle, is 
bound to appear in a suit of sack- 
cloth and ashes once a week. But 
nature, somehow, declines to accept 
the beadle’s explanation of the uni- 
verse; and, in return, he turns his 
back upon her, and shuts the vestry 
door upon her serene and happy 
face. Her smiles and her tears do 
not move him. He is as insensible 
to her frowns as to her caresses. A 
yellow primrose is a yellow prim- 
rose, and there’s an end of it. 

Our Hazeldean beadle has been 
very active of late. Soon after the 
circulation of the document on 
which I have been commenting, a 
fleet of armed vessels visited our 


* On Liberty. 
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waters. We are sea-birds by nature 
and training, and we take a just 
pride in that navy in which the 
honour of England is embarked. So 
we all flocked down to look for once 
upon the gallant ships. The gen- 
tlefolks, of course, went on any day, 
from Monday to Saturday inclusive, 
that suited them; our working men 
and women and children, who do 
not happen to have much spare time 
on hand, were pleased to devote the 
Sunday afternoon to this purpose. 
As Coriolanus fluttered the Volscians 
in Corioli, so did the vice-admiral of 
the fleet flutter the beadles in Ha- 
zeldean. They stood in the high- 
ways, on the warm summer after- 
noon, arrayed in their robes of office, 
and lifted up their testimony against 
a backsliding people. But their 
zeal did not meet with any reward, 
they might as well have preached to 
the stones. The scene reminded one 
forcibly of the scene described in the 
old ballad :— 


Hech sic a parish, hech sic a parish, 
Hech sic a parish as Little Dunkeld, 
They hae sticket the minister, hang’d the 
precentor, 
Dung down the steeple, and drucken the 
bell ! 


3ut beadledom had its revenge. 
Every one who knows Hazeldean 
must remember the pleasant gar- 
dens where the dark days of winter 
keep a summer fragrance, where 
trees of strange growth transport 
the spectator to the shores of the 
Pacific, where the lotus and the 
myrtle, where the cactus and the 
palm-tree, grow side by side. The 
nation does well to provide such 
outdoor schools: the people who go 
there learn not merely botany and 
the scientific names of flowers and 
plants, but awe, humility, reverence 
—reverence for the wonderful works 
of God, and for Him who is their 
designer. It does well, moreover, 
to leave them open all the week 
round, so that the poorest and the 
busiest man may have at least a 
chance, when the week’s work is 
done, of listening to the story which 
they repeat, to the moral which they 
enforce. Everywhere else, therefore, 
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are these gardens open upon the 
first day of the week ; in Hazeldean 
alone the beadle keeps the keys, and 
locks the people out. It is no good 
to tell him, ‘ We do not ask you to 
walk there yourself; if you do not 
wish to look upon green trees and 
bright flowers, we will not compel 
you to do so; but as we are anxious 
to see for ourselves, and to show our 
children what they contain, on the 
only day when we and they are not 
engaged at the mills, do not come in 
the way and bar our entrance.’ But 
the whole army of beadles was 
roused; there was a great denounc- 
ing of God’s judgments; the Com- 
mination Service was read at length ; 
our governors, who are getting up in 
life, and are disposed to Rest and be 
Thankful for the luck which has left 
them where they are, who are plea- 
sant genial gentlemen, and do not 
wish to make themselves or others 
uneasy by standing out for what 
they call ‘abstract principles, were 
unwilling to encounter the anathema 
maranatha of incensed theologians ; 
and so the gardens were shut, and 
the people, for whose instruction 
they were formed, and who, at least, 
are made to pay for them, were 
sent about their business, that is 
to say, to their garrets and their 
gin-shops. 

Yet in early times the beadles 
Were even more prosperous than at 
present. This easy-going, easy-tem- 
pered nineteenth century has de- 
prived them of a great portion of 
their power. I was perusing one of 
their chronicles the other day, and 
after learning how George ‘Thomp- 
son.and Elspit Gray were fined four 
marks of penalty, and required to 
sit on the stool of repentance ‘ for 
drinking during Divine service, and 
how George Gordon in Raynie was 
cited to appear for profaning the 
Sabbath ‘by gathering grosers in 
time of sermon,’ I came upon the 
following entry, which I took the 
liberty to extract :— 

June 6, 1658.—The said day Alexander 
Cairnie, in Tilliochie, was delaitit for 
brak of Sabbath in bearing ane sheep upon 
his back from the pusture to his ain house, 
The said Alexander compeirit and declairit 
tht it was of necessity for saving of the 
beust’s lyfe in tyme of storm. Was rebuiit 
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for the same, and admonished not to do the 
lyck. 


I could not well help adverting, 
on reading this passage, to an earlier 
decision, with which some of the 
members must have been familiar, 
but which does not appear to have 
been referred to in court :— 

And he took him, and healed him, and 
let him go, and answered them, saying, 
Which of you shall have an ass or an ox 
fallen into a pit, and will not straightway 
pull him out on the Sabbath day ? 


So Alexander Cairnie, in Tilli- 
ochie, is ‘ rebukit for the same, and 
admonished not to do the lyck.’ 

In subsequent deliverances has 
the reverend court returned to the 
maxims of its founder, or is there 
still a conflict of decision ? 

Into these high matters, however, 
‘secular’ criticism does not care to 
intrude. But there is one side or 
aspect of the question with which it 
may venture to deal. Jean Paul 
says, in his eccentric way, that you 
cannot always be engaged in the 
commission of sin. 

‘ Most sins are occasional sermons 
and occasional poems, and must 
frequently be set aside, from the 
third to the tenth commandment 
inclusive. Marriage, the Sabbath, 
a man’s word, cannot be broken at 
any given hour. One cannot bear 
false witness against himself, any 
more than he can play nine pins, or 
fight a duel with himself. Many 
considerable sins can only be com- 
mitted on Easter fair or New-year’s 
day, or in the Palais Royal, or in the 
Vatican. Many royal, margravely, 
princely crimes are possible only 
once in a whole life—many never 
at all; for instance, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost.’ 

But if the ascetic theory be 
adopted, you will be enabled to sin 
by the day, by the hour, by the 
minute. Itisasin to dance. It is 
a sin to walk in the fields on the 
Sabbath day. It is a sin to read 
Alfred Tennyson’s poems, or Ant- 
hony Trollope’s novels. ‘For all 
these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.’ Now such teaching 
is, to say the least of it, excessively 
and dangerously imprudent. It isa 
huge mistake to look at the dark 
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side of human nature through a 
magnifying glass. Great theologians 
have held that the standard of con- 
duct which the apostles describe, 
those ‘counsels of perfection’ on 
which they so earnestly dwell, are 
incapable of being reduced to prac- 
tice in a sinful world and by imper- 
fect creatures. But if you go farther 
than the apostles, if you enormously 
exaggerate the number of ways in 
which God’s law may be broken, 
what is the result? The moral 
balance is upset. You obliterate the 
distinction between right and wrong. 
It is impossible for merely mortal 
men and women to observe the 
whole body of your ecclesiastical 
legislation, to keep within the des- 
perately narrow path in which you 
require them to walk. What then? 
The men and women who have been 
brought up at your feet, who have 
been taught that looking at the flow- 
ers on the Sabbath-day, or dancing, 
or theatre-going, are deadly trans- 
gressions, feel, when they do these 
things, that they have become sin- 
ners, and have rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the punishments in- 
flicted on sinners. But they are 
men and women, and these things 
they cannot help doing, not inno- 
cently, like the rest of the world, 
but with a guilty blush on their 
cheeks. The next step is inevitable. 
They have crossed the boundary 
line—onee, twice, daily, hourly. 
They have danced: they have been 
at the theatre: they have read Les 
Misérables, Their pastor tells them 
that they are great offenders: that 
they have broken God’s law: that 
they have incurred His righteous 
displeasure. They feel that this is 
true; but they have grown reckless 
—repeated and continuous trans- 
gression has blunted the moral 
perceptions, and hardened the con- 
science. Even now they are sin- 
hers—one sin more or less cannot 
signify soverymuch. And if these 
slight pleasant delinquencies earn 
eternal damnation, as they have been 
taught to believe, what heavier 
penalty can attach to dishonest deal- 
ing, or an unchaste life ? Such scho- 
lars are ripe for CRIME. 

Against the ‘secular’ results of 
this teaching, therefore, the moralist 
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is entitled to protest. He is bound 
also to warn his audience that the 
spirit of ascetism has been, per omnia 
secula, the same. It is the spirit of 
persecution—a fierce and a cruel 
spirit. Some of the Spanish assist- 
ants of Torquemada were, I dare say, 
kindhearted men enough; but in 
course of time they came actually 
to relish an auto-da-/é. Many a 
merciless sentence (leading to the 
death or madness of its victim) is 
minuted in those records—the re- 
cords of a Protestant assembly— 
from which I have already quoted 
a page. And when I inquire 
whether, however modified and re- 
fined, that spirit still survives, Doc- 
tor Diamond is ready to answer me 
with a page from his own experi- 
ence. 

‘There was a man,’ quoth the 
Doctor, ‘for whom I had a warm 
regard. He was a profound histori- 
cal inquirer. He loved a manuscript 
which time had stained with an 
almost parental affection. I never 
knew a more devoted or unselfish 
student. His knowledge was various 
and exact,—the earlier history of 
our nation could not have found a 
more competent and faithful chroni- 
cler. His nature was very unworldly 
—singularly guileless and childlike. 
He was distinguished, it is true, by 
certain little eccentricities,—odd, 
old-fashioned heresies about kings, 
and churches, and peoples,—heresies 
which he aired at times in a delight- 
fully grotesque way; but they were 
eccentricities only — the quaint 
blemishes which we love, knowing 
how they issue out of the simplicity 
of a gentle heart. Well, a great. 
public official discovered that there 
was a special aptitude in this man 
which might be made of service to 
the State. A mighty heap of histori- 
cal papers required to be analyzed, 
classified, and arranged; and my 
friend was probably better qualified 
to do this work thoroughly than 
any other man in England. The 
great man appointed him; but he 
had barely time to justify the saga- 
city of the choice, ere the vile 
slanders of “Protestant” news- 
papers, and “ Protestant” associa- 
tions (as they called themselves) 
drove him from his post. For—hine 
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illee lachryme—my friend was a 
Roman Catholic. So these gentry, 
who had thriven upon the doctrines 
of civil and religious liberty, de- 
nounced him with unscrupulous 
zeal and industrious bitterness. His 
temper was warm and sensitive, and 
when it was publicly announced 


that he, being at the least a thief 


and a forger, was unfit to occupy a 
situation of public trust, he was 
stung to the quick. The more fool 
he, poor fellow! for he ought to have 
known of what base metal his 
accusers were compacted. Even on 
his death-bed, however, the smart 
of the foul blows which they had 
dealt him, hurt him painfully. He 
has gone, the ‘Doctor continued, 
‘ubi saeva indignatio cor ulterius 
lacerare nequit. But this one thing I 
know, he died of a broken heart. 
They tried, in their shame, indeed, 
to invent a new disease, and they 
succeeded perhaps in mystifying 
themselves. The man whose con- 
stitution has been ravaged and un- 
dermined by fever, is carried off by 
a slight attack of bronchitis. It is 
the bronchitis, I suppose, and not 
the fever, which is the cause of 
death? But that these men—what- 
ever be the measure of their guilt— 
really hunted him to his grave, I 
entertain no doubt whatever. They 
will have to answer for his death at 
the judgment-seat, as surely as if 
they had tied him to the stake, and 
lighted the faggots with their own 
hands. And then, God have mercy 
on their souls!’ 

From the contemplation of so 
miserable a tragedy, I am glad to 
avert my eyes. There are times— 
times when we are pained by the 
meanness and baseness of our con- 
temporaries—when it isa relief to 
turn to the great masters of ‘ our 


English,’ who fought as well as 
wrote for the liberty which they 
loved—to the noble English of Mii- 
ton, to the scarcely less noble 
English of Macaulay. Among the 
men who have maintained inviolate 
their fidelity to principles, which 
though borne down at times by 
senseless clamour, are ‘ yet strong 
with the strength, and immortal 
with the immortality of truth) 
Lord Macaulay has a right to a 
not undistinguished niche. His 
constancy to the cause of religious 
freedom was the heroic element ina 
life that at some points was not that 
of ahero. There is a passage in an 
early speech, which he has not re- 
printed, but which I think almost 
more admirable than any other 
passage in his speeches. He had 
been charged, because he loved 
liberty, with supporting an infidel 
policy: this was his reply :— 

We hear it said that a policy which does 
not give a decided advantage to one sect 
over another, is an infidel policy. Accord- 
ing to this authority, justice is infidelity— 
mercy is infidelity—and toleration is liber- 
alism, and liberalism is only another name 
for infidelity. It is infidelity, it seems, to 
think worthily of God, and justly of His 
laws, and not to encircle with worldly 
defences that religion of which the wea- 
pons are not carnal, and whose kingdom is 
not of this world, And it is infidelity to 
direct attacks rather against the evils of 
gross immorality, than against altars which, 
though differing from ours in form, are not 
perhaps heaped with less acceptable incense, 
or kindled with less celestial fire, We 
must be content to bear this reproach, as 
it was borne by the great men of former 
days—-by Tillotson, Locke, and Sydney; 
and the only regret we ought to feel when 
we hear it, is, that men who profess, and 
perhaps sincerely feel a zeal for religion, 
should bring disgrace on those truths which 
are the last restraint on the powerful and 
the last consolation of the unhappy. 
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HOW MAY A PEACE INCOME-TAX BE SUPPLANTED? 


JE commend to the sympathy 
W of our readers the exceed- 
ingly painful position occupied 
almost daily by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Failures, though 
so common, are very humiliating ; 
and, beyond the lessons which they 
may teach, it is better for health and 
for peace of mind to forget them as 
soon as possible. But to be daily 
reminded of them by others is to 
have your mortification most cruelly 
renewed. 1t is yet worse if at every 
such reminder of a failure you are 
yourself compelled to give it the 
utmost publicity. It is worse again 
to be thus forced by the very people 
who have baulked your attempts. 
And even once more worse when so 
far from visiting them with the 
punishment they may have deserved, 
you are conscious that the operation, 
so painful to you, will result in im- 
parting to them a glow of self- 
righteous satisfaction. Yet all this 
aggravation of suffering and humi- 
liation—impossible in any other 
position—is endured by our high- 
spirited Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the almost daily penance that he 
performs in the broad-sheet of the 

Times, acknowledging the receipt of 
sums of money, which notwithstand- 
ing his best efforts and his worst 
threats he had failed to extract from 
unknown income-tax defaulters who 
have since been moved by a sermon 
or a legacy to some amendment of 
their ways. 

But, although scarcely bettering 
his position, it may be objected that 
this is not the only light in which 
such payments are to be regarded. 
It certainly happens at long intervals 
that they are stated to be made in 
respect of inadvertent omissions, or 
for unclaimed tax. Speaking gene- 
rally, however, if an honest man is 
by some accident on the part of the 
ollicials omitted from the assessment, 
he will hardly be content with pay- 
ing the amount which he could 
have escaped, but will wish to cor- 
rect the oversight of the tax-gatherer 
ii order that the omission may be 
avoided for the future. He will 
therefore pay through the ordinary 


channels, and not send, anony- 
mously, to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This will surely be the 
course taken by nine men out of ten 
who may be so circumstanced; it 
can only be by the oddest perversity 
that they will prefer to range them- 
selves among even penitent thieves. 
Again, a trader making his return 
for his assessment in the current 
year is required to do so upon the 
basis of his previous gains; and he 
may fear lest the amount so arrived 
at should be in excess of the actual 
profits he will have realised by the 
end of the year. But if this should 
prove to be the case, he can reobtain 
the excess of income-tax which he 
may have paid; and he cannot 
therefore plead that in order to save 
himself from injustice he must make 
a false declaration now, and send 
conscience-money for any ultimate 
deficiency in the tax. Once more; 
it has been suggested that the 
amounts acknowledged in the 7imes 
are often those sent by persons who 
think they have reasons for conceal- 
ing the full amount of their income 
from the local assessors. But such 
persons can elect to be assessed by 
the Special Commissioners ; and we 
find it difficult to suppose any one 
is in circumstances so peculiar, that 
this alternative does not meet the 
exigencies of his case. 

View these payments how we 
will, however, it is certain that a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
very little reason to plume himself 
upon an impost which admits of 
undetected defalcations of such large 
amounts. The official acknowledg- 
ments to which we refer are now so 
constant that they are likely to be 
read by few; but we happen to have 
made occasional notes of large re- 
mittances on account of income-tax, 
and it is very rarely indeed that 
payments are stated to have been 
made in respect of any other duty. 
Six sums amounting in the aggre- 
gate to £595 were acknowledged in 
the Jimes of 6th June, 1862, and 
from that of 21st August it appeared 
that ‘Veritas’ had sent a round 
£1000. On the 17th November we 
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observed a sum of £400; and on 
the 5th December two sums of £300 
and £190 respectively. On the 3rd 
January, 1863, ‘N. B’ (very appro- 
priate initials), had sent £840; on 
the 13th February the receipt of a 
still more enormous sum—£1360— 
was acknowledged to ‘ No. 20;’ and 
in the following month we noted 
five payments averaging £200. We 
could cite other remittances mean- 
while of from £50 to £100 and up- 
wards, and many other smaller pay- 
ments were acknowledged; but we 
have quoted the largest sums be- 
cause as individual payments for 
additional income-tax they are 
strikingly high, and show—inde- 
pendently of evidence of other kinds 
—that it cannot be right to depend 
continuously (or at least to so great 
an extent as we now do), upon a 
tax which admits of such large 
concealments from the assessors, 
whether made with fraudulent in- 
tentions or not. It is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the signal 
opportunity for escape thus mani- 
fested is pretty commonly embraced. 
Thus the income-tax for the year 
1800 (its second year), based upon 
the returns made by individuals of 
their total incomes from all sources, 
produced at the rate of two shillings 
in the pound, less than 6} millions; 
but when the present system of 
taxing income from property at its 
first source was introduced in 1803 
(the next year of which the accounts 
are preserved), the produce of the 
tax was upwards of 54 millions, 
although the rate was only a single 
shilling in the pound. The differ- 
ence affords a striking instance of 
the light in which the mass of the 
people regard tax-paying, and in- 
come-tax in particular. All are still 
ready to join in the reprobation of 
this tax which is expressed both in 
conversation and in the press; and 
the fact that this antagonism does 
not take the form of active opposi- 
tion is owing, as official people well 
know, to the too general adoption of 
the principle——every man for him- 
self, and let Mr. Gladstone take the 
hindmost. Even black-mail is likely 
to have been much more equitable 
than a tax which leaves the payer to 
say how much he shall pay. It has 
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the double vice that it is almost 
powerless against those who choose 
to evade it, and that this very help- 
lessness increases its burden upon 
those who are conscientiously de- 
sirous of abiding by the law. 

The largeness of the payments 
above instanced reminds us of Mr, 
Gladstone’s ‘fixed opinion, that 
there is no portion of the incomes 
of the country on which the tax is 
more accurately and fully levied 
than it is upon the lower class of 
incomes, and that this cannot be 
said of a good many persons having 
superior means. This fact is es- 
pecially illustrated in the case of 
clerks and other business-assistants, 
There is indeed no reason to com- 
plain that employers are asked for 
the names of those of their assistants 
whose salaries are of an amount that 
renders them chargeable with in- 
come-tax. But it would be Iludi- 
crous if it were not so grossly un- 
fair that whilst employés are thus 
surrendered to the tax-gatherer, it 
is so impossible for him to lay hold 
with any certainty upon the gains 
of the employer himself. Thus in 
the Inland Revenue Report of 1862, 
as ‘an example’ of the deficient re- 
turns of profits under Schedule D, 
a person who is unfortunately known 
to infamy only {as ‘A. B.’ returned 
his assessable income as £15,000; 
but the Commissioners raised the 
assessment to £20,000, and he paid 
accordingly. The following year he 
made no return at all; this time he 
was charged on £45,000, and still 
he paid. The next year he again 
made no return, and this time they 
tried him at £60,000; and on this 
he paid too! Surely the Commis- 
sioners should never have left of 
asking. 

Yet though so impotent in the 
main, the income-tax law is over- 
whelmingly energetic in minutiz. 
Observe in the petty matter of the 
exemption of life-assurance pre 
miums a most signal example of 
worthless pains. The man who 
makes his return under Schedule D 
sets out his net income on the first 
page, and on the third the particu- 
lars of his life-assurance premiums; 
and as he is trusted as to the amount 
of his gross income and of the de 
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ductions he legally makes therefrom, 
it might be supposed that he would 
be treated with similar confidence 
asto the small portion of his income 
which he may devote to life-assur- 
ance. Far otherwise. The official 
mind has decided that he shall be 
charged in the first instance upon 
the full income; and in order to re- 
obtain the tax charged upon the 
premiums, he and every one of the 
thousands under the same schedule 
who effect assurances are expected 
to fill up another return again set- 
ting out income and premiums, and 
to send this statement with the 
assurance receipts themselves to 
Somerset House. He then receives 
a promise that his claim shall go 
through ‘ the usual forms of exami- 
nation,’ and after a couple of months 
or so he receives his warrant for 
obtaining repayment. A comparison 
between his first and second returns 
is perfectly valueless, but the details 
have been ‘registered;’ and the 
officials rejoice in their scrupulous 
check of the subtraction which has 
been demanded, whilst they are 
hopelessly uncertain as to the cor- 
rectness of the minuend. Surely 
this deserves the epithet which 
Reynolds applied to unprofitable 
details in paintings :—‘ the laborious 
efforts of idleness.’ To the loss of 
revenue occasioned by the cost of 
clerks’ work, stationery, printing, 
and postage, involved in this sense- 
less process, we have to add the ex- 
cessive commission obtained in the 
first instance by the income-tax 
collectors, because they are saved 
the trouble of a subtraction! The 
present ‘system’ can be of no use 
for ‘statistical purposes,’ for the 
shortsighted concocters of the 
scheme must surely have failed to 
see that most people will not volun- 
tarily incur this trouble of obtaining 
repayment, and this risking of their 
assurance receipts, but will make 
the deduction for themselves before 
stating their net earnings. If statis- 
tical information were an object 
sought, it would be obtained with 
far less trouble to every one con- 
cerned by direct communication 
with the assurance companies. The 
total amount assured by persons 
having incomes of less than £100 a 
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year (and therefore not chargeable 
with income-tax) being compara- 
tively small, perhaps the Govern- 
ment could pay each company a sum 
equal to income-tax upon the pre- 
miums received, and could leave the 
company to make such allowance in 
detail to the assurers upon receiving 
their money; just as the Govern- 
ment takes income-tax from railway 
companies, and leaves them to dis- 
tribute the charge in paying their 
dividends. The degree of publicity 
that might be thus secured to the 
affairs of assurance companies would 
be no disadvantage. At all events, 
for the Government to trust a man 
as now so blindly in respect of his 
entire earnings, and then to require 
the most stringent proof of his 
statement of the small portion of 
them which he devotes to life as- 
surance, can only be satisfactory to 
those who cannot realise the axiom 
that ‘the whole is greater than its 
part.’ 

Surely it is time that something 
better should be found as a perma- 
nent tax than one which is not only 
so weak against fraud, but which 
abounds in other inequalities, and 
involves a strange and costly labour 
of making repayments to a multitude 
of persons who allege that their in- 
comes are less than £200 a year. 
Regarded as we have hitherto con- 
sidered it, nothing can be so de- 
sirable as its entire abolition. But 
as no such resource has been found 
during war, and the machinery for 
raising it has been gradually im- 
proved through the experience of 
more than twenty years, we cannot 
but acquiesce in the opinion that it 
should not be absolutely extin- 
guished in time of peace, but that 
its machinery should be preserved, 
so as to allow of the instant increase 
of the rate in the pound as our great 
resource in the emergency of war. 
From the termination of the Russian 
war to the present time the tax has 
however averaged eightpence in the 
pound ; and an income-tax levied at 
this rate in time of peace has not a 
reserve of sufficient strength. In 
the case of a European war—es- 
pecially if instead of having the 
French for our allies as in the 
Crimea, we should unfortunately be 
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fighting as in former times against 
them, and perhaps against one or 
two nations besides—we may expect 
that an eighteen-penny or two- 
shilling income-tax would be soon 
needed for the war alone, in addition 
to the rate of sevenpence, at which 
it is now levied in time of peace. 
But the charge in a single tax of 
half a crown or so in the pound on 
income would certainly be so heavy 
as to be soon intolerable; and the 
honour and interests of the country 
would be jeopardised, and perhaps 
partly sacrificed, through the impru- 
dence of preserving the income-tax 
at any but an almost nominal rate 
in ordinary years. 

We may assume it to be conceded 
that any substitute for the income- 
tax should be some other direct 
impost; and the tax which is the 
most capable of adaptation for this 
purpose, and: indeed the only one 
which we believe to be thus capable, 
is the house-duty. Itis a tax which 
happens to have among us an un- 
fortunate history; but it has been 
advocated in general words by all 
economists, and by many leading 
statesmen, and it is justified by the 
practice of other European nations. 
With certain modifications, which 
we propose to discuss, this duty 
might be satisfactorily increased to 
a considerable extent. Since 1851, 
it has been levied upon a small 
scale without opposition in sub- 
stitution for the window-tax. A 
proposal to double it without any 
modification was indeed defeated in 
December, 1852, as part of a large 
financial scheme. The resolution 
upon the house-duty chanced to be 
made the stand-point of the scheme, 
and the defeat of the budget as a 
whole was certainly not attributable 
solely to its defects. The house-duty 

yas levied in the early part of the 
present century to a much larger 
extent thannow. The unpopularity 
of the tax as then raised, led to its 
abolition in 1834; not however until 
many years after the far more odious 
income-tax had been withdrawn. 
Houses were at that time taxed 
according to the following graduated 
scale :—those worth from £10 to £20 
a year, were charged 1s. 67. in the 
pound; those of £20 to £40, 2s. 3d. 
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in the pound ; and those of £40 and 
upwards, 2s. 107. inthe pound. The 
disfavour with which the house- 
duty was then viewed, arose firstly, 
from the under-assessment of many 
country mansions—a feature of the 
tax, which as we shall presently 
show would be almost impossible 
in the event of any serious increase 
of the duty at the present time; and, 
secondly, from the circumstance 
that shopkeepers had received no 
allowance during the long existence 
of the duty for such portions of their 
premises as were occupied for the 
purposes of trade. The exemption 
which Lord Althorp, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1833, proposed 
on this account, came too late to 
prevent the abolition of the duty in 
the following year, which (although 
deprecated by him as a financial 
measure) was made in deference to 
the cumulated force of public feel- 
ing upon the subject. 

A house-tax, with proper modi- 
fications, will admit of being made 
larger than most taxes. A heavy 
duty upon any article of general 
consumption will often defeat itself, 
because people will be led to abstain 
as far as possible from the use of 
the article taxed. A heavy income- 
tax increases the temptation to make 
fraudulent returns. But a house- 
tax might be levied at a much 
higher rate than the present, before 
a man would decide to remove to a 
smaller class of house; and it is a 
tax in which there is no opportunity 
for evasion. And if we raise by the 
house-duty no larger amount than 
we may remit under the income-tax, 
competition will manifestly prevent 
that duty from becoming a tax upon 
the ownership instead of the occupa- 
tion of houses. 

The broad principle upon which a 
house-duty has been recommended 
by so many economists is that the 
lettable value of the house or houses 
a man occupies during the year, 
may be regarded as a very fair indi- 
cation of his means. Exceptions of 
various kinds can be taken to this 
proposition; but -its substantial 
truth is nevertheless so great that 
the exceptions will not jeopardise 
the rule, but only serve to indicate 
the respects in which the house- 
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duty would need to be modified. 
But even if these exceptions were 
more important than they are, or 
were less easy of rectification, a 
house-duty would still compare 
advantageously with the income-tax 
such as we know it to be in practice. 
The correspondence between income 
and house-rent is likely to be much 
closer than the correspondence be- 
tween income and self-assessments 
under Schedule D; for in the pro- 
portion of income which men assign 
to their rent, there is incontestably 
afar greater uniformity than is to 
be found amongst their consciences. 
And whilst a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may hope to equitably 
adjust a house-duty, he is almost 
powerless against the immorality of 
a large portion of the income-tax 
returns. 

Let us now descend from the 
roughly just principle that rent is 
proportionate to income, aud con- 
sider the cases in which this pro- 
portion fails to obtain, and also 
what further modifications may be 
required in the house-duty when 
proposed as a substitute for the 
income-tax. We may indeed ob- 
serve at the outset, that a duty based 
upon house-rent must be regarded 
more correctly as being propor- 
tionate to total expenditure than 
proportionate to income, which is 
the theory of the income-tax. Now, 
we have no hesitation in agreeing 
with the economists who hold that 
expenditure, and not income, is the 
proper basis of taxation. For, what 
aman saves is not enjoyed by him ; 
and yet through this abstinence 
from expenditure he becomes charged 
under the income-tax with the pay- 
ment of twice the tax which he 
would have been otherwise required 
to pay. It will be readily seen by 
persons conversant with the values 
of annuities, that whether a man’s 
saving is invested in the purchase 
of a permanent property, or is sunk 
in the purchase of an annuity for 
life or other determinate period, the 
produce of either investment be- 
comes chargeable with income-tax, 
Which is in present value equal 
(assuming a uniform rate), to the 
sum which he has already paid upon 
his saving when he received it as 
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income, and might have spent it 
instead of converting it into capital. 
We may deem a saving man a pros- 
perous man (though this is not a 
necessary consequence), and may be 
thus led to consider it allowable to 
impose upon his savings this double 
tax; to tax him in two shapes— 
capital and income—for what he can 
only enjoy in one; but it is a severe 
measure which commends itself 
more successfully to our sympathies 
than to our sense of justice. What- 
ever penalty we are inclined to im- 
pose upon success or prudence, 
may be much more appropriately 
required from the person who in- 
herits their products; and we have 
already such a tax in the legacy and 
succession duties. After all, too, it 
is in theory alone that the income- 
tax is a tax proportionate to income ; 
in its practical development it is 
most eccentric. ‘The principle is 
only carried out under Schedule E. 
It is notorious that there are numer- 
ous and important inequalities in 
the assessment of property of various 
kinds under Schedule A. Under 
Schedule C, the terminable annui- 
tant maintaining his capital, is 
taxed as though he were exhausting 
it. The payers under Schedule D 
are the worst treated as a class, but 
the conscientious among them have 
a still worse case against the cheats 
under this schedule, than against 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The income-tax as professing to be 
a tax upon income, is an elaborate im- 
posture, and therefore in accepting in 
its place a house-duty proportionate 
to a man’s expenditure, we are not 
giving up a tax thatis proportionate 
to income even if that could be 
shown to be essentially just; and 
the clenching argument in favour of 
a tax which shall not fall upon a 
man’s savings, is that we shall there- 
by remove the grievance to which 
the industrial classes as a whole are 
subjected under the income-tax. 
This grievance, as pointed out by 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. J. 8. Mill, is 
just the circumstance that savings 
(which are now doubly taxed, as we 
have before stated), are made in the 
largest proportion by these classes 
in consequence of the precarious 
nature of their incomes. 
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We must now consider what cases 
there may be in which house-rent is 
not quite a fair criterion of total 
expenditure; confining our atten- 
tion, for the present, to the rents of 
dwelling-houses, and reserving the 
question as regards shops. 

The difference in the proportion 
of rent to total expenditure is the 
most noticeable as between single 
and married men; the latter being 
obliged to rent more rooms than the 
former. A house-duty may there- 
fore be objected to as pressing less 
heavily upon the single than upon 
the married. But we married men 
will have been similarly favoured 
whilst we remained single; and 
single men have for the most part 
an intention of changing their con- 
dition as soon as practicable. There- 
fore the disproportion which is 
manifest at any particular moment 
of comparison, is by no means im- 
portant if we compare two entire 
lives. But let us take the extreme 
case of those who never marry. 
Many of these keep a house (and 
therefore pay house-duty), for 
mothers and sisters of whom they 
are the chief support. Many other 
bachelors contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the families of poor rela- 
tions or intimate friends. Those 
who have no such claims upon their 
income as these, indulge in enjoy- 
ments which they prefer to our own, 
and which involve them in taxation 
of a kind to which we contribute 
very lightly. They smoke more; 
they drink more wine and spirits; 
they hire horses; they ride oftener 
in cabs. They are taxed in each of 
these pleasures, which they are con- 
tent to take in lieu of those of a 
married life; so that if they would 
be taxed rather lightly under a 
house-duty, the other matters to 
which we have referred, would 
bring up their total taxation to a 
due proportion of their expenditure. 

But there is another respect in 
which the proportion of house-rent 
to total expenditure is inconstant. 
House-rent constitutes a somewhat 
larger proportion of the expenses of 
persons having small incomes than 
of those whose incomes are large. 
We say a somewhat larger, because 
the circumstances to which we shall 
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refer, will show that the dispro- 
portion is not great, unless the 
case of persons having incomes of 
less than £100 a year is taken inty 
consideration. But we are simply 
dealing with the house-duty as a 
substitute for a tax which does not 
extend to these incomes. 

Before, however, we discuss the 
mode in which such disproportion 
may be best compensated, it will be 
convenient to take into consideration 
a totally distinct circumstance which 
requires that in the substitution of 
house-duty for income-tax, a special 
allowance should be made to the 
recipients of small incomes. We 
refer to the exemptions and abate- 
ments which have been allowed for 
so long as twenty-two years past. 
Incomes under £100 have been 
exempt throughout. For some 
years prior to 1863, a reduced rate 
of tax (which had been lowered from 
three-fourths to two-thirds of the 
full rate), was charged upon incomes 
between £100 and £150, but the 
jerks in the scale caused consider- 
able soreness; for a heavy tax was 
levied upon an income of £100, 
whilst one of £95 was entirely free, 
and a tax upon an income of £150 
was very disproportionate to that 
charged upon one of only a pound 
or two less. Mr. Gladstone has, 
therefore, introduced a decided im- 
provement of the scale, in making 
the rate in the pound uniform, and 
freeing from the tax £60 of all 
incomes that are less than £200 a 
year. Complete fairness could how- 
ever only be attained by extending 
to every income the exemption of 
£100 of its amount; but this course, 
although it has been often urged 
upon Chancellors of the Exchequer 
by even eminent members of Parlia- 
ment, is virtually impracticable, 
because in the case of the multitude 
of incomes slightly exceeding £100, 
it would leave for assessment 
amounts too small to yield a tax 
that would be worth collecting. 
The transition from exemption to 
taxation cannot, therefore, be made 
strictly equitable under this or any 
other direct impost; and the abate- 
ment of £60 as a substitute for on 
of £100, renders the operation of th: 
tax at its commencing point as neal 
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an approach to equity as can well 
be. Now, if this deduction of £60 
were allowed to every income above 
£100, such anomalies as exist in the 
present taxation of £199 and £200 
respectively, would be avoided ; and 
the only sound reason that can be 
offered for the existing limitation of 
the abatement, is the peculiar mode 
in which it has been found neces- 
sary to collect the income-tax. If 
each person were to pay his tax (as 
was done in the year 1800, for in- 
stance), in one sum based upon a 
return made by him of his entire 
income, it would be easy to allow 
the deduction of £60 in the assess- 
ment itself; but as it constantly 
happens that a man is charged 
under more than one schedule, the 
mode of making the allowance in 
question, is to require the parties 
legally entitled to it to present 
claims for repayment of the over- 
charge. Already these claims 
amount to an enormous number, 
and involve very great cost to the 
State; and, although right in prin- 
ciple, it is certainly not feasible to 
allow a claim to repayment to be 
made by every income-tax payer. 
But though so intolerably difficult 
under this tax, an equivalent for the 
uniform exemption of £60 of income 
could we think be given with great 
fairness under the house-duty, in the 
following simple and inexpensive 
manner. A deduction of uniform 
amount might be made from the let- 
table value of every house in assessing 
it to the house-duty ; and the advan- 
tage of this would of course be greatest 
in thecase of small houses, where per- 
sons with small incomes are found. 
Regarded as a substitute for a tax 
Which is levied upon incomes as 
small as £100 a year, the house-duty 
should be extended to houses of a 
lower rent than the present limit, 
£20. We may here say that, along 
with an intended extension of the 
Income-tax to certain incomes be- 
low £150, Mr. Disraeli had proposed 
as part of his budget of December, 
1852, to lower the house-duty to 
houses of £10 a year rent; and Mr. 
Gladstone also had given indications 
in the previous year of his agreeing 
to the propriety of extending its 
incidence. In replacing a portion 
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of the present income-tax by an in- 
creased house-duty, it would be 
only a moderate extension of the 
latter, if its lowest point were to be 
altered from houses worth £20 to 
those worth £16 a year; and as 
regards the exemption from income- 
tax of £60 of income, which should, 
as we have said, be strictly larger, 
and be a universal allowance, this 
would, we think, be fairly repre- 
sented by the uniform exemption 
from house-duty of £8 of the annual 
value of every house. 

Although such amount of income- 
tax as might be supplanted by an 
adjusted house-duty would there- 
after be paid directly by only house- 
holders, it might be reasonably ex- 
pected that in a very short time (for 
which an allowance should be made 
in the introduction of the duty), the 
rents of apartments would by the 
action of competition become so 
altered as to effect a very equitable 
distribution of the tax between 
householders and lodgers. And 
there is throughout all kinds of 
houses a sufficiently general corre- 
spondence of station between the 
householder and the lodger to allow 
of this distribution being made with 
far greater fairness by such means 
than by any scheme which could 
be devised for direct Government 
action. The man who can afford to 
occupy a house worth £16 per 
annum—the commencing point of 
the proposed duty—may certainly 
be considered to have an income 
that renders him liable to the in- 
come-tax; and it will be presently 
seen that we propose he should be 
charged with house-duty upon only 
one-fourth of that rent. But if such 
a house is not wholly occupied by 
the tenant, but part of it is let off 
by him to lodgers, the burden of 
this small tax would be shared be- 
tween them all; and in houses 
where the lodgers are the most 
numerous, the ground-floor is ordi- 
narily a shop, and therefore the 
duty would be charged only at the 
reduced rate which it is proper to 
levy upon such houses as distin- 
guished from those which are pri- 
vate dwellings. We may however 
roention, as bearing directly on this 
part of our subject, that according 
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to the recently-published General 
Report upon the census of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1861, the num- 
ber of houses containing not more 
than two families (counting as a 
distinct family any two or more 
persons occupying the same rooms), 
is as large as 43,736 out of the 
45,894 inhabited houses in fourteen 
sub-districts of England and Wales * 
which have been there selected and 
combined to illustrate our town 
population. In the case of a board- 
ing-house, the house-duty would be 
large when considered with reference 
to the income of the master; but it 
would (in consequence of the 
market principles to which we have 
just referred), be eventually shared 
by a number of persons—the in- 
mates of the house—who will be 
more or less numerous in propor- 
tion to its size. And similarly with 
reference to schools, as the number 
of scholars varies from two or three 
to as many hundred, any uniform 
allowance would be inexpedient ; 
but the numerous items of a school- 
bill, and the comparative ease with 
which extras are introduced into 
it, will afford to the masters abun- 
dant facilities for duly relieving 
themselves of the excessive pressure 
of a house-duty in their case. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
show why the exemptions and 
abatements of the income-tax re- 
quire that a substituted house-duty 
should be extended to houses of the 
lettable value of £16 and upwards, 
and should be levied upon each 
house only in proportion to the 
excess of its value beyond £8 per 
annum; but we reserved the ques- 
tion of the disproportion of house- 
rent to the total expenditure of per- 
sons having large and small incomes 
respectively, and we must therefore 
make some further allowance in 
this respect in order to complete 
the correspondence which shall 
render a house-duty a fitting sub- 
stitute for income-tax. Our own 
exaiination of the subject, whether 
as regards town or country, has 
indeed led us very closely to the 
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conclusion of Mr. J. S. Mill, that 
what a person spends in house-rent 
is generally a fair criterion of what 
he can afford to spend altogether. 
It must be remembered that the 
rich, or those by whom the largest 
houses are ordinarily occupied, in- 
habit both town houses and coun- 
try seats, and reside at watering. 
places during some portion of the 
year. They would therefore be- 
come liable to the charge, directly 
and indirectly, of house-duty in 
respect of several houses. But be- 
sides the forgetting of this circum- 
stance, the case against many large 
mansions is liable to natural exag- 
geration on account of the very 
large sums evidently expended in 
their erection. This immense out- 
lay, however, is often attributable 
to the more ample means, or to the 
vanity and reckless extravagance of 
some ancestor of the present owner; 
yet a nobleman cannot abandon a 
family seat with the indifference 
with which persons of the middle 
class of life change their residences, 
He will submit to great sacrifices 
rather than involve himself in the 
discredit of such a course; and the 
costly maintenance of these large 
old mansions is thus in not a few 
cases a cause of poverty rather than 
an indication of wealth. On the 
other hand, we may point out that 
the assessment of country houses to 
the house-duty should include the 
whole of the flower-gardens, plea- 
sure-grounds, and parks (minus the 
grazing value), for they are com- 
prehended in the occupancy of the 
mansions. And in the case of such 
a residence being let by the owner, 
as is sometimes done when he is 
‘ out at elbows,’ the rent should not 
be necessarily adopted for the 
house-duty assessment, any more 
than rent is the sole criterion for 
the property-tax. A mansion let 
under such circumstances fetches 
ordinarily only a small rent, be 
cause a tenant can only be found 
among persons of a somewhat lower 
grade than the owner, and to whom 
the cost of maintaining the house is 


* St. Pancras (Regent’s Park), and St. Giles (south), in London; Canterbury, Luton, 
Bury St, Edmunds, Salisbury, Stoke-upon-Trent, Nottingham (Exchange), Chorley, 
Huddersfield, Easington, Mertbyr Tydiil (Upper), Carmarthen, and Cardigan, 
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consequently a@ more serious ex- 
pense. In assessing at their fair 
value the country mansions of the 
wealthy, there would not be in the 
present day the same difficulty that 
was experienced in the period of 
the former house-duty through the 
influence of the owners, or the 
truckling of valuers. The valua- 
tions which are now made for the 
house-duty, property-tax, and poor- 
rate are likely to check and correct 
each other to a considerable extent. 
Assessments to the property-tax, of 
which there were none at the time 
that the old house-duty became 
fatally unpopular, have been in ex- 
istence now for upwards of twenty 
years; and they are revised by sur- 
veyors appointed by Government, 
and as independent as possible of 
local influences. These assessments 
are therefore likely to show what it 
is intended they should—namely, 
the full annual or lettable value; 
this being, in the case of houses, the 
sum at which they should be as- 
sessed to the house-duty. A fur- 
ther check may be derived from the 
poor-rate valuation, in which such 
value should appear in the column 
of ‘gross estimated rental.’ The 
recent Union Assessment Act pro- 
vides for the revaluation of entire 
unions with a view to the parochial 
assessments being made throughout 
upon a uniform scale; and the area 
of a poor-rate valuation is thus so 
greatly increased that the influence 
which an extensive proprietor may 
be able to exercise in his own parish 
for the underrating of his mansion 
is likely to be lost or counter- 
balanced when the valuation ex- 
tends to an entire union. It is a 
step of some importance in the way 
of the equalization of the poor-rates 
throughout large districts, which is 
& measure that can be opposed by 
selfishness alone, and to the want 
of which is so greatly owing the 
wretched housing of the poor. An 
eminent economist has gone to the 
length of suggesting that land so 
situated as to be speedily available 
for building, should be charged in 
anticipation with taxation some- 
what proportionate to its prospec- 
tive value. But so far from this 
being the present practice, such 
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estates, when actually converted to 
building sites, pay ess towards the 
public burdens than any others do, 
because these newly-formed house 
properties (more particularly those 
in the metropolis) are commonly 
situated in parishes which contain 
so few poor that the poor-rates are 
almost nominal: the tenants of the 
houses having thus to pay only low 
poor-rates, are content to pay all 
the more money in the form of rent 
to the landlords. Nor is this the 
only advantage that is unfairly se- 
cured by the owners of new house 
property; for the first step taken 
by them towards the appropriation 
of the land to building sites is 
to avail themselves of the acts for 
the redemption of the land-tax—a 
discreditable invention of desperate 
finance—and so to escape an in- 
crease of this tax proportionate to 
the increased value of their estates. 
Now, until the lettable value of 
such property is reduced as it 
should be by the equalization of the 
poor-rates in the district, it would 
be some satisfaction to feel that an 
increased house-duty charged upon 
the basis of these high rents would 
tend to their diminution. 

In the belief that, for the reasons 
stated, all houses with the grounds 
annexed to them might at the pre- 
sent time be assessed to the house- 
duty with a degree of fairness that 
was impossible under the legisla- 
tion of forty years ago, we submit 
that the equity of the case, as be- 
tween the occupiers of large and 
small houses (in consequence of 
house-rent being a rather smaller 
and rather larger proportion respec- 
tively of their total expenditure), 
might be well met by the following 
proposal, which would, we think, be 
much preferable to the plan of a 
graduated rate of duty, as in the 
old house-tax, with the jerks and 
sore places inseparable from any 
such scale. Let the uniform de- 
duction, which we have already ar- 
rived at, of £8 from the annual 
value of each house be enlarged to 
£12, which would be an important 
reduction to the occupiers of small 
houses in the assumed event of the 
house-duty being increased so as to 
supplant the greater part of the 
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present income-tax ; and we further 
propose that such an _ increase 
should be made in another of the 
assessed taxes as would extract 
from the occupiers of large houses 
an equivalent for the deficiency of 
such a house-duty in their case. 
The assessed tax to be selected for 
this purpose may with propriety be 
one that is not likely to fall upon 
householders having large families ; 
and it should also be one in respect 
of which the persons charged would 
be the least likely to curtail their 
expenses, and so withhold the com- 
pensation sought. An increased tax 
upon men-servants might have this 
nugatory effect in some instances, 
and it would be attended with the 
further disadvantage of throwing 
men out of employment. An in- 
crease of the tax upon horses would 
become similarly nugatory, as the 
number of horses would be readily 
reduced; and this, too, is a tax 
which is very liable to evasion by 
an understatement of ‘the greatest 
number’ of horses kept at any 
time during the year. But it is not 
so easy for a man to understate the 
number of his carriages, for these 
are observable by all in his neigh- 
bourhood; and, as a further con- 
sequence, this is the expense in 
which he will be the most unwil- 
ling to make a reduction, since it 
would be noticeable by all. An 
additional advantage of an increase 
in the tax upon carriages (including 
those let to hire, but excluding 
stage-carriages) is that it would be 
felt by persons who keep neither 
men-servants nor horses, but yet 
live in houses of a sufficient magni- 
tude to call for some addition to the 
house-duty which would be charged 
in their case: although owning no 
carriage, they are in the habit of 
occasionally hiring flys. We pro- 
pose that the present carriage-duty 
paid by those in Great Britain who 
possess or let carriages should be 
trebled, and that the additional tax 
(i.e., the double instead of the treble 
duty) should, of course, be extended 
to Ireland, in which the duty is not 
now levied at all. The highest tax 
charged at the present time for a 
carriage is only £3 ros. per annum: 
an additional tax of £7 would make 
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£10 ros. In this increase of the 
duty upon carriages owned or let to 
hire, a tax equal to about one-sixth 
of the amount of income-tax which 
we contemplate being supplanted 
would become a special charge upon 
persons occupying large houses, the 
house-duty itself being meanwhile 
charged, as we have said, upon the 
annual value of each house minus 
a uniform deduction of £12; so that 
a house worth, to rent, £16 per 
annum (the commencing point of 
the duty) would be assessed at £4, 
a £50 house would be assessed at 
£38,a £200 house at £188, and so 
on. The existing exemptions of 
£60 income, and of life-assurance 
premiums to be abolished, as _pre- 
sently stated, in the case of such 
income-tax as would be hereafter 
levied. And the assessment of the 
lowest class of houses in such small 
sums as £4 and upwards would not 
render the amounts to be collected 
insignificant, because we are, of 
course, contemplating a consider- 
able increase in the rate in the 
pound at which the house-duty is 
now levied. 

As regards the general allowance 
for shops we do not propose that 
any alteration should be made in 
the present law, which is to charge 
houses having shops attached to 
them at two-thirds of the rate in 
the pound which is levied upon 
private dwellings. We are sensible 
that this is only a moderate allow- 
ance: on the average of such houses 
a half would much more correctly 
represent the portion occupied for 
the purposes of business. But we 
think that a good reason for keep- 
ing the allowance rather below the 
mark may be found in the circum- 
stance that a claim might be ad- 
vanced by almost every one, no 
matter of what station or occupa- 
tion, to have a similar though 
smaller allowance in the assessment 
of the house-duty. Professional 
men may reasonably claim it in 
respect of their studios and offices. 
Indeed, in the case of those in ex- 
tensive practice, and keeping a staff 
of clerks, the claim might appear as 
important as that of shopkeepers, 
until it is remembered that the 
space in which a professional in- 
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come can be earned is much smaller 
than that occupied by the shops 
and show and store rooms necessary 
for the production of the same 
amount of income in trade. Even 
noblemen and independent gentle- 
men might urge that they have 
their studies and libraries, and in 
some cases their reception-rooms, 
which are as much identified with 
the business, distinguished from the 
pleasures, of their station as are the 
offices of a lawyer or the shop of a 
tradesman. And, after all, the in- 
jury to shopkeepers of an _ over- 
charge (even if it be such) is fancied 
rather than real; since there is no 
class that has the power so com- 
pletely in its own hands of recti- 
fying by an increase in the price of 
their goods any measure which ex- 
perience may prove to have resulted 
in imposing upon them, as a body, 
a really heavier taxation than that 
to which they were previously 
liable. 

Among shopkeepers themselves, 
however, the case is different. He 
that is well to do, and lives in a 
private dwelling away from his 
house of business, may feel that in 
paying duty upon two-thirds of the 
rent of the latter, although nearly 
all occupied for trade purposes, he 
is at an unfair disadvantage as com- 
pared with the small tradesman 
who devotes only one-third of his 
house to business, lets off another 
part to lodgers, and occupies the 
remainder with his family. But 
the former may derive satisfaction 
from the thought that if the pro- 
portion of the shop-rate were re- 
duced, the requisite amount of duty 
could only be levied by increasing 
the rate in the pound charged upon 
his separate private residence. Be- 
sides this, we may suggest that the 
large trader has been put to a de- 
cided advantage, as compared with 
his small competitor, by the last 
alteration of the law with regard to 
receipt stamps, under which a re- 
ceipt, no matter for how large a 
sum, is legalised by a single penny 
Stamp. This, when viewed per se, 
Is a most unjustifiable regulation in 
every respect, unless we can except 
the expediency which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer fuund in it. 
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The old law of stamps for receipts 
was very generally disregarded, a 
fate which it almost deserved; for 
the scale was complicated, and its 
pressure upon small: receipts was 
disproportionately heavy. A far 
more equitable tax than the present 
uniform penny stamp, and one that 
would both be moderate, and would 
require no effort of memory, might 
have been formed thus:—For sums 
under £10, one penny; under £20, 
twopence; under £30, threepence ; 
and so on: all amounts under £1 
being free, and stamps being re- 
quired at the rate of one penny for 
every £10, or fractional part of 
£10. A uniform penny stamp 
would thus have covered every 
transaction under £10; and where 
sums of a larger amount are often 
received, and some thought (though 
very little) would have been re- 
quired, the establishment of the 
payee is of such magnitude that he 
keeps assistants to do such thinking 
for him. The adhesive stamps 
could have been varied as in the 
case of postage-stamps, but perhaps 
bearing their respective values in 
conspicuous figures in lieu of the 
Queen’s effigy; and far better so if 
our Queen is always to be repre- 
sented as a woman of two-and- 
twenty—a silly falsity without pre- 
cedents in former reigns, and 
destroying half the numismatical 
interest of our coins. The amounts 
of tax in the scale we have just 
indicated would have been very 
moderate; no scale could have been 
easier of recollection; the revenue 
yielded would have been larger; 
and the principle would have been 
fair. It is most unjust that small 
shopkeepers whose customers run 
monthly or quarterly bills should 
have to stamp every receipt above 
£2, whilst traders, builders, manu- 
facturers, and merchants of all 
kinds pay no higher stamp upon 
their receipts of a hundredfold the 
value. It has been called penny 
wisdom that is not pound-foolish- 
ness; but it smacks too much of 
wisdom in one’s generation. And 
now that the public is thoroughly 
confirmed in the habit of requiring 
stamped receipts, a change of the 
law will be imperatively required, 
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unless its continuance shall be 
needed as a compensation to large 
traders for some excessive taxation 
upon them such as would be the 
effect of the house-duty under con- 
sideration. 

The proposal here made for the 
replacement of part of the income- 
tax by this modified house-duty is 
put forward in the belief that the 
substitution would be fair; and if it 
is such, the extent to which the 
substitution is carried is immaterial 
as a point of equity, and it is not 
a matter of importance that we 
should predict exactly what rate of 
house-duty, levied in the manner 
we have suggested, would, with the 
contemplated increase of the car- 
riage-duty, produce a sum equal to 
that raised by the income-tax. We 
believe, however, that if the house- 
duty, assessed in the mode before 
described, were increased in Great 
Britain to 3s. in the pound on pri- 
vate dwelling-houses, and 2s. in the 
pound on dwelling-houses having 
shops; and were therefore levied in 
Treland (where there is now no such 
duty) at 2s. 3d., and 1s. 6d. re- 
spectively; the additional produce 
of this duty, with the assistance of 
the increased duty on carriages, 
would allow of the income-tax being 
reduced to 2d. or 37. in the pound; 
and whatever surplus might arise 
in future years of peace, would be 
better appropriated to the reduction 
or repeal of objectionable portions 
of our indirect taxation than to the 
absolute extinction of the income- 
tax, or the lessening of such a house- 
duty as is here proposed. 

There is no good reason for ob- 
jecting that a disproportionate cost 
would be necessarily incurred for 
the collection of the income-tax if 
reduced to so small an amount by 
the substitution of an increased 
house-duty. Asa matter of fact, the 
trouble of both the income-tax col- 
lectors and the collectors of house- 
duty in making applications for 
payments and in writing receipts, 
would be neither more nor less than 
at the present time (excepting that 
the house-duty would be levied 
down to houses worth £16 per 
annum instead of only to those 
worth £20). The present system of 
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paying collectors of income-tax is 
foolishly wrong, for they are paid, 
not so much in proportion to their 
trouble as to the rate in the pound 
at which the tax happens to be 
levied in the particular year. We 
have seen this to vary from 5d. to 
1s. 4d,; their trouble in both in- 
stancés has been really the same, 
and yet their pay in the one has 
been three times as much as in the 
other. It would be far more rea- 
sonable if the remuneration for the 
collection of both house-duty and 
income-tax were made proportionate 
to the amount of assessment, rather 
than to the amount of tax raised in 
the year. Itis upon the former that 
the trouble of the collector mainly 
depends; the fluctuations in the 
rate of tax do not alter the amount 
of his labour. The two taxes under 
consideration are indeed collected 
for the most part by the same per 
sons; the question therefore does 
not arise in their case, because what 
they would lose upon the income- 
tax collection they would gain upon 
that of the house-duty. And where 
the two collections are distinct, a 
rearrangement of the commission 
upon the basis just indicated would 
prevent the total cost of collection 
of the two taxes being increased to 
any noticeable extent. A saving of 
expense might on the other hand be 
attained by allowing fresh income- 
tax assessments to be made at some- 
what wider intervals of time than 
now, so long as the tax remains at 
the low rate which we have con- 
templated for times of ordinary 
peace. 

The reduction of the income-tax 
to 2d. or 3d. in the pound would 
also bring with it the great advan- 
tage that the abatements (commonly 
involving repayments) to persons 
having less than £200 a year, and to 
those who assure their lives, would 
be reduced to such _ insignificant 
amounts that they might be abo- 
lished, and great expense be thereby 
saved. Keeping this in view, we 
have proposed such an increase in 
the carriage-duty, and such modifi- 
cations in the house-tax, as are fully 
liberal towards the owners of small 
incomes. And when, in case of 
war, the rate of income-tax would 
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have to be increased, an equivalent 
for the non-revival of those abate- 
ments of income-tax could be made 
by not imposing to so great an ex- 
tent as hitherto the extra taxation 
usually raised in time of war from 
articles of general consumption, and 
more particularly tea, and sugar. 
The returning of tax-money is most 
unbusinesslike and most waste- 
ful, and it affords another oppor- 
tunity for the fraud which charac- 
terizes the income-tax. The first 
committee upon this tax received 
the strongest official evidence that 
under the remission clauses a vast 
amount of cheating is successfully 
effected by persons whose incomes 
are really too large to entitle them 
to the abatement. On the other 
hand, we would withdraw from the 
rich and successful the unfair ad- 
vantage which they now obtain by 
the system of compositions. It is 
not too much to say that this has 
the effect of legalising fraud, for 
none will compound but those who 
have every confidence of such an 
increase in their gains as shall much 
more than compensate them for the 
trifling sum at which the assess- 
ment is made in excess of their late 
income; aud thus men who might 
shrink from making a false return 
for their own advantage are enabled 
under cover of the law, to obtain 
this advantage at the expense of 
their poorer countrymen. Mr. Hyde, 
an official of long standing, repre- 
sented to the committee just referred 
% that the State loses considerably 
by the system of compositions, and 
that, of a great number of cases 
which he had examined, he ascer- 
tained that in nine out of ten, the 
parties who compounded had found 
it a profitable investment. 

Above all, by this reduction of the 
rate of income-tax, its full strength 
will be reserved for the event of 
serious wars. Again, as the con- 
science under Schedule D, which is 
prostrated by a ninepenny tax may 
bear up against one of threepence, 
its successful exertions in time of 
peace may be used to sustain its 
Vitality under the pressure of a war 
rate; so that by reserving the tax 
for war we shall gain the further 
advantage that every penny of its 
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rate will then be more productive 
than would be the case if the pre- 
sent high rate were continued in 
time of peace. In the exceptional 
period of serious war, men’s incomes 
from trades and professions are for 
the most part reduced, and this cir- 
cumstance commends the relying in 
such a time on a tax upon their 
incomes as near as we can get at 
them. An increased house-duty, on 
the other hand, is properly a peace- 
tax ; it would not bea fitting resource 
during war, for this would be to 
tax men according to the most sta- 
tionary part of their expenditure at 
a time when their means have be- 
come much curtailed. But it hap- 
pens that this same circumstance 
of curtailment of income during war 
just minimizes at such a time the 
extra pressure of the income-tax 
upon the industrial classes, because, 
their incomes being cramped, their 
savings are diminished, and (as be- 
fore explained) itis in the double 
taxation of these savings that the 
pressure of the income-tax upon 
these classes consists. When, there- 
fore, in the direst of extremities— 
war—we resort to the worst of di- 
rect taxes, we shall find, if we have 
only kept it down to a low rate in 
time of peace, that its power will be 
fully available, its present costly 
system of repayments will be saved, 
the frauds committed under it will 
be less difficult of correction, and it 
will be in itself more equitable. 

But beyond the advantages which 
may be thus secured for the income- 
tax through its partial replacement 
by a modified house-duty, this duty 
has every characteristic that can 
recommend it asa permanent source 
of revenue. Reasonable in theory, 
it can be put into practice without 
either inquisitorial proceedings or 
arbitrary surcharges; and it is less 
liable to evasion, and less trouble- 
some in its levy than any other 
impost. The legacy-duty may be 
evaded, the succession-duty may be 
shirked; under the customs-duties 
the coast-guard must be employed 
to prevent smuggling, and we have 
to take precautions against illicit 
practices for cheating the excise. 
But in a house-duty all is open, all 
is notorious; there is no temptation 
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to fraud, there are no lying declara- 
tions. It can, as we hope we have 
shown, be easily adjusted so as to 
press in very fair proportion upon 
all classes, and this without any 
bungling repayments to those who 
allege that they are poor. What- 
ever defects may be traced in the 
present scheme we believe they will 
be but very small when compared 
with the income-tax, abounding as 
it does with inconsistencies and ir- 
regularities of all kinds and mag- 
nitudes, in respect of which the 
people grumble at the Government, 
and also fraught with evasions and 
falsehoods which constitute the com- 
plaint of the Government against 
the people. The Inland Revenue 
Commissioners have over and over 
again pressed upon the attention of 
the Government of the day the 
fraudulent character of the income- 
tax returns. In their Report of 1862 
they state that in one place the 
assessment of a large trading firm 
having been found greatly inade- 
quate, inquiries were instituted as 
to the charges under Schedule D in 
the same neighbourhood, and they 
append as some of the results a 
table of particulars of fifteen cases, 
of which the following is a brief 
analysis:—In eight of them, the 
parties liable returned incomes 
ranging from £170 to £6000, and 
amounting in the aggregate to 
£13,263; these were raised by the 
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officials to a total of nearly double, 
viz., £24,903. In the other seven 
cases, the parties made no returns 
at all, but income-tax was charged 
to them upon the aggregate sum of 
£21,500. And the largest charges 
were almost invariably those which 
were paid without appeal—a tacit 
acknowledgment that even they were 
inadequate. These are cases, be it 
remembered, from ‘one neighbour- 
hood; and the place which the 
Commissioners appear, from their 
Jast Report, to consider the most 
strangely unproductive is, of all 
others, the City of London itself. 
So urgent are these circumstances, 
and so futile has become the plea of 
the temporary character of the 
income-tax, that the Government 
may, we submit, be most reasonably 
asked to bring forward some al- 
ternative taxation, not, indeed, en- 
tirely free from objections or ine- 
qualities, for that would be a Utopian 
requirement, but one that shall be 
upon the whole a marked improve- 
ment. And we have at the present 
time a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who, though the most dexterous 
apologist of the income-tax in other 
respects, has always been among its 
most emphatic denouncers in the 
matter of fraud, and who declared 
in the last session of Parliament, 
that experience convinces him this 
cannot be exaggerated in its gravity 
and extent. 
E. 8. 





